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PRIMARY DOCUMENTS: THE ANCIENT WORLD—PREHISTORIC ERAS TO 600 c.e. 


Code of Hammurabi 

Date: 18th century b.c.e. 

The situations described in the Code of Hammurabi offer the modern-day reader a glimpse into the workings of 
a Mesopotamian society of nearly 3,800 years ago. Hammurabi I ruled Babylon from 1792 to 1750 b.c.e., in the 
period of the First Dynasty (c. 1900-1595 b.c.e.). He was a contemporary of Rim-Sin I ( 1822-1763 b.c.e.), king 
ofLarsa, and Zimri-Lim ( 1776-1761 b.c.e.), ruler of Mari, both of whom he defeated in battle late in his reign, 
incorporating their cities into his empire. His law code, which was part of an even earlier tradition, was a means 
of imposing order over the territories he conquered, much as the gods Ann (An) and Enlil oversaw the organiza¬ 
tion of heaven and earth. The codification of responses to certain—and probably recurring — problems would 
also have served the purpose of simplifying and standardizing the administration of justice in his empire. 

While his laws existed in various copies, the version that is now in the Louvre was inscribed in Akkadian 
cuneiform on a stela, or stone slab, and set up—according to the inscription itself — in “E-Sagil” (also spelled Sag- 
gil and Esagila), the temple of Marduk at Babylon. A few hundred years after the First Dynasty of Babylon fell, 
the Elamite king Shutruk-Nahhunte (ruled c. 1185-1155 b.c.e.) carted off the stela to Susa, his capital in south¬ 
western Iran, where the French archaeologist Jacques de Morgan found it about 3,000 years later, in 1901 . 

The inscription can be divided into three parts: an introduction, the code, and an epilogue. In the first 
section, Hammurabi justifies his position as ruler of Babylon by describing it as a consequence of the divine 
ordering of the world and boasts of his achievements as a conqueror and restorer of temples. This section 
lists the names of known cities such as Nippur and Sippara (Sippar) but also cities such as Dur-ilu, which are 
unidentifiable today. Also mentioned are the Akkadian names of gods (thus Sin rather than Nanna; Shamash 
rather than Utu; Nebo rather than Nabu) and their temples. Enlil’s main temple at Nippur was E-kur (“moun¬ 
tain house”); E-babbar (“white temple”) was the temple of the sun god Shamash at Larsa; E-anna (“sky 
house”) that of the sky god Arm. As with the place-names, some of the gods and temples mentioned are of 
uncertain identity. 

The second section is the code itself. It consists of 282 statements pronouncing judgment on various prob¬ 
lems that might occur in a complex society. The judgments treat a wide range of matters, from stolen property 
to inheritance rights to hired labor. The situations described are very specific, with each occurrence phrased in a 
conditional “if” clause, followed by the appropriate response to that occurrence. To modern readers of the code, 
one of its most striking features is the harshness of many of the penalties. Death was prescribed for offenses 
ranging from murder (number 153 ) to harboring a runaway slave (number 16 ) to robbery (number 22 ). It is 
often pointed out that the code, most notably in the laws dealing with personal injury (numbers 194 to 214 ), 
calls for the lex talionis, or law of reciprocal punishment—the familiar “eye for an eye” (number 196 ). Yet not 
all of the prescribed punishments are overly severe, as evidenced by those concerning farmers (numbers 42 - 56 ) 
and merchants (numbers 100 - 107 ). And, while the laws illustrate the highly patriarchal organization of Babylo¬ 
nian society, women are accorded a certain amount of rights, as shown by numbers 137 and 179 . 

The third section, the epilogue, can itself be broken into two parts. In the first half, Hammurabi reasserts his 
authority as ruler, stating that he set up these laws to protect the people of Akkad and Sumer. In the second half, 
he prays that the gods make life very unpleasant for any future riders who dare to corrupt or destroy his words. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. The following is an excerpt. 

CODE OF LAWS 

1. If any one ensnare another, putting a ban upon him, but he can not prove it, then he that ensnared him 
shall be put to death. 

2. If any one bring an accusation against a man, and the accused go to the river and leap into the river, 
if he sink in the river his accuser shall take possession of his house. But if the river prove that the accused is 
not guilty, and he escape unhurt, then he who had brought the accusation shall be put to death, while he who 
leaped into the river shall take possession of the house that had belonged to his accuser. 

3. If any one bring an accusation of any crime before the elders, and does not prove what he has charged, 
he shall, if it be a capital offense charged, be put to death. 

4. If he satisfy the elders to impose a fine of grain or money, he shall receive the fine that the action produces. 

5. If a judge try a case, reach a decision, and present his judgment in writing; if later error shall appear in 
his decision, and it be through his own fault, then he shall pay twelve times the fine set by him in the case, and 
he shall be publicly removed from the judge’s bench, and never again shall he sit there to render judgement. 
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6. If any one steal the property of a temple or of the court, he shall be put to death, and also the one who 
receives the stolen thing from him shall be put to death. 

7. If any one buy from the son or the slave of another man, without witnesses or a contract, silver or gold, 
a male or female slave, an ox or a sheep, an ass or anything, or if he take it in charge, he is considered a thief 
and shall be put to death. 

8. If any one steal cattle or sheep, or an ass, or a pig or a goat, if it belong to a god or to the court, the 
thief shall pay thirtyfold therefor; if they belonged to a freed man of the king he shall pay tenfold; if the thief 
has nothing with which to pay he shall be put to death. 

9. If any one lose an article, and find it in the possession of another: if the person in whose possession the 
thing is found say “A merchant sold it to me, I paid for it before witnesses,” and if the owner of the thing say, 
“I will bring witnesses who know my property,” then shall the purchaser bring the merchant who sold it to 
him, and the witnesses before whom he bought it, and the owner shall bring witnesses who can identify his 
property. The judge shall examine their testimony—both of the witnesses before whom the price was paid, 
and of the witnesses who identify the lost article on oath. The merchant is then proved to be a thief and shall 
be put to death. The owner of the lost article receives his property, and he who bought it receives the money 
he paid from the estate of the merchant. 

10. If the purchaser does not bring the merchant and the witnesses before whom he bought the article, but 
its owner bring witnesses who identify it, then the buyer is the thief and shall be put to death, and the owner 
receives the lost article. 

11. If the owner do not bring witnesses to identify the lost article, he is an evil-doer, he has traduced, and 
shall be put to death. 

12. If the witnesses be not at hand, then shall the judge set a limit, at the expiration of six months. If his wit¬ 
nesses have not appeared within the six months, he is an evil-doer, and shall bear the fine of the pending case. 

14. If any one steal the minor son of another, he shall be put to death. 

15. If any one take a male or female slave of the court, or a male or female slave of a freed man, outside 
the city gates, he shall be put to death. 

16. If any one receive into his house a runaway male or female slave of the court, or of a freedman, and does 
not bring it out at the public proclamation of the major domus, the master of the house shall be put to death. 

17. If any one find runaway male or female slaves in the open country and bring them to their masters, 
the master of the slaves shall pay him two shekels of silver. 

18. If the slave will not give the name of the master, the finder shall bring him to the palace; a further 
investigation must follow, and the slave shall be returned to his master. 

19. If he hold the slaves in his house, and they are caught there, he shall be put to death. 

20. If the slave that he caught run away from him, then shall he swear to the owners of the slave, and he 
is free of all blame. 

21. If any one break a hole into a house (break in to steal), he shall be put to death before that hole and 
be buried. 

22. If any one is committing a robbery and is caught, then he shall be put to death. 

23. If the robber is not caught, then shall he who was robbed claim under oath the amount of his loss; 
then shall the community, and ... on whose ground and territory and in whose domain it was compensate 
him for the goods stolen. 

24. If persons are stolen, then shall the community and . . . pay one mina of silver to their relatives. 

25. If fire break out in a house, and some one who comes to put it out cast his eye upon the property of 
the owner of the house, and take the property of the master of the house, he shall be thrown into that self¬ 
same fire. 

26. If a chieftain or a man (common soldier), who has been ordered to go upon the king’s highway for war 
does not go, but hires a mercenary, if he withholds the compensation, then shall this officer or man be put to 
death, and he who represented him shall take possession of his house. 

27. If a chieftain or man be caught in the misfortune of the king (captured in battle), and if his fields and 
garden be given to another and he take possession, if he return and reaches his place, his field and garden shall 
be returned to him, he shall take it over again. 

28. If a chieftain or a man be caught in the misfortune of a king, if his son is able to enter into possession, 
then the field and garden shall be given to him, he shall take over the fee of his father. 

29. If his son is still young, and can not take possession, a third of the field and garden shall be given to 
his mother, and she shall bring him up. 

30. If a chieftain or a man leave his house, garden, and field and hires it out, and some one else takes 
possession of his house, garden, and field and uses it for three years: if the first owner return and claims his 
house, garden, and field, it shall not be given to him, but he who has taken possession of it and used it shall 
continue to use it. 

31. If he hire it out for one year and then return, the house, garden, and field shall be given back to him, 
and he shall take it over again. 
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32. If a chieftain or a man is captured on the “Way of the King” (in war), and a merchant buy him free, 
and bring him back to his place; if he have the means in his house to buy his freedom, he shall buy himself 
free: if he have nothing in his house with which to buy himself free, he shall be bought free by the temple of 
his community; if there be nothing in the temple with which to buy him free, the court shall buy his freedom. 
His field, garden, and house shall not be given for the purchase of his freedom. 

33. If a ... or a . . . enter himself as withdrawn from the “Way of the King,” and send a mercenary as 
substitute, but withdraw him, then the . . . or . . . shall be put to death. 

34. If a ... or a .. . harm the property of a captain, injure the captain, or take away from the captain a 
gift presented to him by the king, then the . . . or . . . shall be put to death. 

35. If any one buy the cattle or sheep which the king has given to chieftains from him, he loses his 
money. 

36. The field, garden, and house of a chieftain, of a man, or of one subject to quit-rent, can not be sold. 

37. If any one buy the field, garden, and house of a chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent, his contract 
tablet of sale shall be broken (declared invalid) and he loses his money. The field, garden, and house return 
to their owners. 

38. A chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent can not assign his tenure of field, house, and garden to 
his wife or daughter, nor can he assign it for a debt. 

39. He may, however, assign a field, garden, or house which he has bought, and holds as property, to his 
wife or daughter or give it for debt. 

40. He may sell field, garden, and house to a merchant (royal agents) or to any other public official, the 
buyer holding field, house, and garden for its usufruct. 

41. If any one fence in the field, garden, and house of a chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent, furnish¬ 
ing the palings therefor; if the chieftain, man, or one subject to quit-rent return to field, garden, and house, the 
palings which were given to him become his property. 

42. If any one take over a field to till it, and obtain no harvest therefrom, it must be proved that he did no 
work on the field, and he must deliver grain, just as his neighbor raised, to the owner of the field. 

43. If he do not till the field, but let it lie fallow, he shall give grain like his neighbor’s to the owner of the 
field, and the field which he let lie fallow he must plow and sow and return to its owner. 

44. If any one take over a waste-lying field to make it arable, but is lazy, and does not make it arable, he 
shall plow the fallow field in the fourth year, harrow it and till it, and give it back to its owner, and for each 
ten gan (a measure of area) ten gur of grain shall be paid. 

45. If a man rent his field for tillage for a fixed rental, and receive the rent of his field, but bad weather 
come and destroy the harvest, the injury falls upon the tiller of the soil. 

46. If he do not receive a fixed rental for his field, but lets it on half or third shares of the harvest, the grain 
on the field shall be divided proportionately between the tiller and the owner. 

47. If the tiller, because he did not succeed in the first year, has had the soil tilled by others, the owner may 
raise no objection; the field has been cultivated and he receives the harvest according to agreement. 

48. If any one owe a debt for a loan, and a storm prostrates the grain, or the harvest fail, or the grain does 
not grow for lack of water; in that year he need not give his creditor any grain, he washes his debt-tablet in 
water and pays no rent for this year. 

49. If any one take money from a merchant, and give the merchant a field tillable for corn or sesame and 
order him to plant corn or sesame in the field, and to harvest the crop; if the cultivator plant corn or sesame 
in the field, at the harvest the corn or sesame that is in the field shall belong to the owner of the field and he 
shall pay corn as rent, for the money he received from the merchant, and the livelihood of the cultivator shall 
he give to the merchant. 

50. If he give a cultivated corn-field or a cultivated sesame-field, the corn or sesame in the field shall 
belong to the owner of the field, and he shall return the money to the merchant as rent. 

51. If he have no money to repay, then he shall pay in corn or sesame in place of the money as rent for 
what he received from the merchant, according to the royal tariff. 

52. If the cultivator do not plant corn or sesame in the field, the debtor’s contract is not weakened. 

53. If any one be too lazy to keep his dam in proper condition, and does not so keep it; if then the dam 
break and all the fields be flooded, then shall he in whose dam the break occurred be sold for money, and the 
money shall replace the corn which he has caused to be ruined. 

54. If he be not able to replace the corn, then he and his possessions shall be divided among the farmers 
whose corn he has flooded. 

55. If any one open his ditches to water his crop, but is careless, and the water flood the field of his neigh¬ 
bor, then he shall pay his neighbor corn for his loss. 

56. If a man let in the water, and the water overflow the plantation of his neighbor, he shall pay ten gur 
of corn for every ten gan of land. 

57. If a shepherd, without the permission of the owner of the field, and without the knowledge of the 
owner of the sheep, lets the sheep into a field to graze, then the owner of the field shall harvest his crop, and 
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the shepherd, who had pastured his flock there without permission of the owner of the field, shall pay to the 
owner twenty gur of corn for every ten gan. 

58. If after the flocks have left the pasture and been shut up in the common fold at the city gate, any shep¬ 
herd let them into a field and they graze there, this shepherd shall take possession of the field which he has 
allowed to be grazed on, and at the harvest he must pay sixty gur of corn for every ten gan. 

59. If any man, without the knowledge of the owner of a garden, fell a tree in a garden he shall pay half 
a mina in money. 

60. If any one give over a field to a gardener, for him to plant it as a garden, if he work at it, and care for it 
for four years, in the fifth year the owner and the gardener shall divide it, the owner taking his part in charge. 

61. If the gardener has not completed the planting of the field, leaving one part unused, this shall be 
assigned to him as his. 

62. If he do not plant the field that was given over to him as a garden, if it be arable land (for corn or 
sesame) the gardener shall pay the owner the produce of the field for the years that he let it he fallow, accord¬ 
ing to the product of neighboring fields, put the field in arable condition and return it to its owner. 

63. If he transform waste land into arable fields and return it to its owner, the latter shall pay him for one 
year ten gur for ten gan. 

64. If any one hand over his garden to a gardener to work, the gardener shall pay to its owner two-thirds 
of the produce of the garden, for so long as he has it in possession, and the other third shall he keep. 

65. If the gardener do not work in the garden and the product fall off, the gardener shall pay in propor¬ 
tion to other neighboring gardens. 

[Here a portion of the text is missing, apparently comprising thirty-four paragraphs.] 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Code of Hammurabi.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online, www. 
fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Hammurabi I. Code of Hammurabi. Translated by L. W. King. Courtesy of the 
Yale Avalon Project. 


Book of the Dead 

Also known as: pert ern hru (excerpts) 

Date: 1567-1085 b.c.e. 

Known by the Egyptians as pert em hru, “coming forth by day,” the Book of the Dead is the general title now 
given to the collection of Egyptian funerary texts from the New Kingdom (1567-1085 b.c.e.). The ancient 
Egyptians placed these spells, hymns, and incantations (which ivere illustrated with vignettes) in tombs for the 
deceased to recite and thereby successfully achieve a new existence in the afterlife. Written on papyri in hieratic 
script, they developed from the Pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom (2698-2181 b.c.e.) and the Coffin Texts of 
the Middle Kingdom (1991-1786 b.c.e.). While these earlier texts were used respectively by royalty and the elite, 
the spells in the Book of the Dead were available to anyone who could afford them. The incantations, drawn 
from particular chapters, could be varied according to an individual’s taste and fnancial means. 

The first two selections, “A Hymn to the Setting Sun” and an excerpt from “A Hymn and Litany to 
Osiris,” are from the papyrus of Ani. Ani, a scribe, was the person for whom this particular collection of 
hymns and prayers was assembled, probably during the 18th Dynasty (1567-1320 b.c.e.). This papyrus is 
currently in the British Museum. The third selection is a different version of “A Hymn to the Setting Sun” 
from a 19th Dynasty papyrus now located in Dublin. The final selection is from the papyrus ofNu, an exam¬ 
ple of the “Chapter of Coming Forth by Day. ” 

In the first and third selections, the two hymns to the setting Sun, the texts refer to the journey of the sun 
god Re (Ra) from his birth each morning in the arms of the sky goddess Nut to his death in her arms each 
evening. The repetition of this journey symbolized the rebirth of the dead soul. The first hymn, from chapter 
15 of the Ani papyrus, can more accurately be described as a hymn to both the rising and the setting sun, as is 
stated in the hymn’s first lines. Ani is also named in these lines. The second hymn, from the Dublin papyrus, 
may not have been purchased by anyone. The space in the last line where the owner’s name woidd appear 
(here marked with ellipses) was left blank. This papyrus includes a more elaborate description of the under¬ 
world than does the hymn in the Ani papyrus. 

The second selection, also from chapter 15 of the Ani papyrus, is a hymn and an excerpt from the litany 
to Osiris. Osiris, god of the underworld, was violently murdered by his brother, Seth, and then reborn with 
the help of his wife, Isis. The litany includes a series in which the deceased addresses Osiris by a variety of 
titles and functions, along with the repetition of a prayer for safe passage through the underworld. Repetition 
is also a feature of the fourth selection here, an example from one of the many chapters of “Coming Forth by 
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Day. ” The first lines include the name of the deceased, Nu, and give his occupation as “chancellor-in-chief. ” 
The focus in this text on Nu’s “mastery” over various parts of his body would probably refer to how his ka, 
or the “double” of his human body, would exist after death. 

A HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN 

A hymn of praise to Re when he riseth upon the horizon, and when he setteth in the land of life. Osiris, the 
scribe Ani, saith: 

“Homage to thee, O Re, when thou risest as Tem-Heru-khuti (Tem-Harmakhis). Thou art adored by me 
when thy beauties are before mine eyes, and when thy radiance falleth upon my body. Thou goest forth to thy 
setting in the Sektet boat with the fair winds, and they heart is glad; the heart of the Matet boat rejoiceth. Thou 
stridest over the heavens in peace, and all thy foes are cast down; the never-resting stars sing hymns of praise unto 
thee, and the stars which rest, and the stars which never fail, glorify thee as thou sinkest to rest in the horizon of 
Manu, O Thou who art beautiful at morn and at eve, O thou lord who livest and art established, O my lord! 

“Homage to thee, O thou who art Re when thou risest, and Tern when thou settest in beauty. Thou risest 
and shinest on the back of my mother Nut, O thou who art crowned king of the gods! Nut doeth homage unto 
thee, and everlasting and never-changing order embraceth thee at morn and at eve. Thou stridest over the heav¬ 
en, being glad of heart, and the Lakes of Testes is content thereat. The Sebau Fiend hath fallen to the ground; his 
arms and his hands have been hacked off, and the knife hath severed the joints of his body. Re hath a fair wind; 
the Sektet boat goeth forth and, sailing along, it cometh into port. The gods of the south and of the north, of the 
west and of the east, praise thee, O thou divine substance, from whom all forms of life come into being. Thou 
sendest forth the word, and the earth is flooded with silence, O thou only One, who didst dwell in heaven before 
ever the earth and the mountains came into existence. O Runner, O Lord, O only One, thou maker of things 
which are, thou hast fashioned the tongue of the company of the gods, thou hast produced whatsoever cometh 
forth from the waters, and thou springest up from them over the flooded land of the Lake of Horus. Let me snuff 
the air which cometh forth from thy nostrils, and the north wind which cometh forth from my mother Nut. Oh, 
make thou to be glorious my shining form, O Osiris, make thou to be divine my soul! Thou art worshipped in 
peace (or in setting), O Lord of the gods, t’with thy rays of light upon my body day by day, upon me, Osiris the 
scribe, the teller of the divine offerings of all the gods, the overseer of the granary of the lords of Abtu (Abydos), 
the royal scribe in truth who loveth thee; Ani, victorious in peace.” 

HYMN AND LITANY TO OSIRIS 

“Praise be unto thee, O Osiris, lord of eternity, Unnefer, Heru-khuti (Harmakhis), whose forms are manifold, 
and whose attributes are majestic, Ptah-Seker-Tem in Annu (Heliopolis), the lord of the hidden place, and 
the creator of Het-ka-Ptah (Memphis) and of the gods therein, the guide of the underworld, whom the gods 
glorify when thou settest in Nut. Isis embraced thee in peace, and she driveth away the fiends from the mouth 
of thy paths. Thou turnest thy face upon Amentet, and thou makest the earth to shine as with refined copper. 
Those who have lain down (i.e., the dead) rise up to see thee, they breathe the air and they look upon thy face 
when the Disk riseth on its horizon; their hearts are at peace inasmuch as they behold thee, O thou who art 
Eternity and Everlastingness!” 

LITANY 

“Homage to thee, O Lord of starry deities in Annu, and of heavenly beings in Kher-aba; thou god Unti, who 
art more glorious than the gods who are hidden in Annu; oh, grant thou unto me a path whereon I may pass 
in peace, for I am just and true; I have not spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee, O An in Antes, Heru-khuti (Harmakhis), with long strides thou stridest over heaven, 
O Heru-khuti. Oh, grant thou unto me a path whereon I may pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have not 
spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee, O Soul of everlastingness, thou Soul who dwellest in Tattu, Unnefer, son of Nut; thou 
art lord of Akert. Oh, grant thou unto me a path wherein I may pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have 
not spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee in thy dominion over Tattu; the Ureret crown is established upon thy head; thou art the 
One who maketh the strength which protecteth himself, and thou dwellest in peace in Tattu. Oh, grant thou 
unto me a path whereon I may pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have not spoken lies wittingly, nor have 
I done aught with deceit. 

“Homage to thee, O Lord of the Acacia tree, the Seker boat is set upon its sledge; thou turnest back the Fiend, 
the worker of evil, and thou causest the Utchat to rest upon its seat. Oh, grant thou unto me a path whereon I may 
pass in peace, for I am just and true; I have not spoken lies wittingly, nor have I done aught with deceit.” 

A HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN 

A hymn of praise to Re-Heru-Khuti (Re-Harmakhis) when he setteth in the western part of heaven. He (i.e., 
the deceased) saith: 
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“Homage to thee, O Re who in thy sitting art Tem-Heru-khuti (Tem-Harmakhis), thou divine god, thou self- 
created being, thou primeval matter from which all things were made. When thou appearest in the bows of thy 
bark men shout for joy at thee, O maker of the gods! Thou didst stretch out the heavens wherein thy two eyes 
might travel, thou didst make the earth to be a vast chamber for thy Khus, so that every man might know his fel¬ 
low. The Sektet boat is glad, and the Matet boat rejoiceth; and they greet thee with exaltation as thou journeyest 
along. The god Nu is content, and thy mariners are satisfied; the uraeus-goddess hath overthrown thine enemies, 
and thou hast carried off the legs of Apep. Thou art beautiful, O Re, each day, and thy mother Nut embraceth 
thee; thou settest in beauty, and thy heart is glad in the horizon of Manu, and the holy beings therein rejoice. 
Thou shinest there with thy beams, O thou great god, Osiris, the everlasting Prince. The lords of the zones of the 
Tuat in their caverns stretch out their hands in adoration before thy Ka (double), and they cry out to thee, and 
they all come forth in the train of thy form shining brilliantly. The hearts of the lords of the Tuat (underworld) 
are glad when thou sendest forth thy glorious light in Amentet; their two eyes are directed toward thee, and they 
press forward to see thee, and their hearts rejoice when they do see thee. Thou harkenest unto the acclamations 
of those that are in the funeral chest, thou doest away with their helplessness and drivest away the evils which 
are about them. Thou givest breath to their nostrils and they take hold of the bows of thy bark in the horizon of 
Manu. Thou art beautiful each day, O Re, and may thy mother Nut embrace Osiris. .., victorious.” 

COMING FORTH BY DAY 

The chapter of coming forth by day. The overseer of the palace, the chancellor-in-chief, Nu, triumphant, saith: 

“The doors of heaven are opened for me, the doors, of earth are opened for me, the bars and bolts of Seb 
are opened for me, and the first temple hath been unfastened for me by the god Petra. Behold, I was guarded and 
watched, but now I am released; behold, his hand had tied cords round me and his had darted upon me in the 
earth. Re-hent hath been opened for me and Re-hent hath been unfastened before me, Re-hent hath been given 
unto me, and I shall come forth by day into whatsoever place I please. I have gained the mastery over my heart; I 
have gained the mastery over my breast; I have gained the mastery over my two hands; I have gained the mastery 
over my two feet; I have gained the mastery over my mouth; I have gained the mastery over sepulchral offerings; 
I have gained the mastery over the waters; I have gained the mastery over air; I have gained the mastery over the 
canal; I have gained the mastery over the river and over the land; I have gained the mastery over the furrows; I 
have gained the mastery over the male workers for me; I have gained the mastery over the female workers for 
me; I have gained the mastery over all the things which were ordered to be done for me upon the earth, accord¬ 
ing to the entreaty which ye spake for me, saying, ‘Behold, let him live upon the bread of Seb.’ That which is an 
abomination unto me, I shall not eat; nay, I shall live upon cakes made of white grain, and my ale shall be made 
of the red grain of Hapi (i.e., the Nile). In a clean place shall I sit on the ground beneath the foliage of the date- 
palm of the goddess Hathor, who dwelleth in the spacious Disk as it advanceth to Annu (Heliopolis), having 
the books of the divine words of the writings of the god Thoth. I have gained the mastery over my heart; I have 
gained the mastery over my heart’s place (or breast); I have gained the mastery over my mouth; I have gained 
the mastery over my two hands; I have gained the mastery over the waters; I have gained the mastery over the 
canal; I have gained the mastery over the rivers; I have gained the mastery over the furrows; I have gained the 
mastery over the men who work for me; I have gained the mastery over the women who work for me in the 
underworld; I have gained the mastery over all things which were ordered to be done for me upon earth and in 
the underworld. I shall lift myself up on my left side, and I shall place myself on my right side; I shall lift myself 
up on my right side, and I shall place myself on my left side. I shall sit down, I shall stand up, and I shall place 
myself in the path of the wind like a guide who is well prepared.” 

If this composition be known by the deceased he shall come forth by day, and he shall be in a position to 
journey about over the earth among the living, and he shall never suffer diminution, never, never. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Book of the Dead (excerpts).” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online. 
www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: Anonymous. “Book of the Dead (excerpts).” In The Sacred Books and Early 
Literature of the East. Vol. 2. Edited by Charles F. Horne. New York: Parke, Austin, and Lipscomb, Inc., 
1917. 


Daodejing 

Also known as: Tao-te Ching; Daode Jing; Tao Te Ching 
Date: eighth, century-third century b.c.e. 

Daoism (or Taoism), one of the three major religions of China (Confucianism and Buddhism being the other 
two), was founded during a turbulent time in China’s history. Though hard to define in English, Daoism 
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stresses the Way, or the Path, a sort of energy that flows through the world, and the concept of wuwei, or 
“action through inaction. ” The Daodejing; (or Tao-te Ching; translated as The Way and Its Power,) is one of 
the central texts in Daoism. Originally attributed to Laozi, the traditional founder of Taoism, the text is now 
thought to have been written anywhere between the eighth and the third century b.c.e. 

The following is an excerpt from the first section. Original spellings have been retained in this document. 
Tao-te Ching, Attributed to Laozi, Translated by: James Legge 

PART I. 

Ch. 1 

1. The Tao that can be trodden is not the enduring and unchanging Tao. The name that can be named is 
not the enduring and unchanging name. 

2. (Conceived of as) having no name, it is the Originator of heaven and earth; (conceived of as) having a 
name, it is the Mother of all things. 

3. Always without desire we must be found, If its deep mystery we would sound; But if desire always 
within us be, Its outer fringe is all that we shall see. 

4. Under these two aspects, it is really the same; but as development takes place, it receives the different 
names. Together we call them the Mystery. Where the Mystery is the deepest is the gate of all that is subtle 
and wonderful. 

Ch. 2 

1. All in the world know the beauty of the beautiful, and in doing this they have (the idea of) what ugliness 
is; they all know the skill of the skilful, and in doing this they have (the idea of) what the want of skill is. 

2. So it is that existence and non-existence give birth the one to (the idea of) the other; that difficulty and 
ease produce the one (the idea of) the other; that length and shortness fashion out the one the figure of the 
other; that (the ideas of) height and lowness arise from the contrast of the one with the other; that the musi¬ 
cal notes and tones become harmonious through the relation of one with another; and that being before and 
behind give the idea of one following another. 

3. Therefore the sage manages affairs without doing anything, and conveys his instructions without the 
use of speech. 

4. All things spring up, and there is not one which declines to show itself; they grow, and there is no claim 
made for their ownership; they go through their processes, and there is no expectation (of a reward for the 
results). The work is accomplished, and there is no resting in it (as an achievement). The work is done, but 
how no one can see; ‘Tis this that makes the power not cease to be. 

Ch. 3 

1. Not to value and employ men of superior ability is the way to keep the people from rivalry among 
themselves; not to prize articles which are difficult to procure is the way to keep them from becoming thieves; 
not to show them what is likely to excite their desires is the way to keep their minds from disorder. 

2. Therefore the sage, in the exercise of his government, empties their minds, fills their bellies, weakens 
their wills, and strengthens their bones. 

3. He constantly (tries to) keep them without knowledge and without desire, and where there are those 
who have knowledge, to keep them from presuming to act (on it). When there is this abstinence from action, 
good order is universal. 

Ch. 4 

1. The Tao is (like) the emptiness of a vessel; and in our employment of it we must be on our guard against 
all fullness. How deep and unfathomable it is, as if it were the Honoured Ancestor of all things! 

2. We should blunt our sharp points, and unravel the complications of things; we should attemper our 
brightness, and bring ourselves into agreement with the obscurity of others. How pure and still the Tao is, as 
if it would ever so continue! 

3.1 do not know whose son it is. It might appear to have been before God. 

Ch. 5 

1. Heaven and earth do not act from (the impulse of) any wish to be benevolent; they deal with all things 
as the dogs of grass are dealt with. The sages do not act from (any wish to be) benevolent; they deal with the 
people as the dogs of grass are dealt with. 

2. May not the space between heaven and earth be compared to a bellows? ‘Tis emptied, yet it loses not 
its power; ‘Tis moved again, and sends forth air the more. Much speech to swift exhaustion lead we see; Your 
inner being guard, and keep it free. 
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Ch. 6 

1. The valley spirit dies not, aye the same; The female mystery thus do we name. Its gate, from which at 
first they issued forth, Is called the root from which grew heaven and earth. Long and unbroken does its power 
remain, Used gently, and without the touch of pain. 

Ch. 7 

1. Heaven is long-enduring and earth continues long. The reason why heaven and earth are able to endure 
and continue thus long is because they do not live of, or for, themselves. This is how they are able to continue 
and endure. 

2. Therefore the sage puts his own person last, and yet it is found in the foremost place; he treats his 
person as if it were foreign to him, and yet that person is preserved. Is it not because he has no personal and 
private ends, that therefore such ends are realised? 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Tao-te Ching.” Facts On File, Inc. Ancient and Medieval History Online, www.fofweb.com. 

Primary Source Citation: “ Tao-te Ching. ” In The Tao Teh King, or the Tao and its Characteristics, by 
Lao-Tse. Translated by James, Legge, 1883. 


Constitution of Ancient Japan 

Date: 604 b.c.e. 

The Seventeen Article Constitution (in Japanese, Kenpo Jushichijo) was an early piece of Japanese writ¬ 
ing and represented the basis of Japanese government through much of Japanese history. The constitution 
reflects Confucian principles (together with a number of Buddhist elements).The Constitution emphasized 
the Confucian values of harmony, regularity, and the importance of the moral development of government 
officials. 

THE SEVENTEEN ARTICLE CONSTITUTION OF PRINCE SHOTOKU 

1. Harmony is to be valued, and an avoidance of wanton opposition to be honored. All men are influ¬ 
enced by class-feelings, and there are few who are intelligent. Hence there are some who disobey their lords 
and fathers, or who maintain feuds with the neighboring villages. But when those above are harmonious and 
those below are friendly, and there is concord in the discussion of business, right views of things spontane¬ 
ously gain acceptance. Then what is there which cannot be accomplished! 

2. Sincerely reverence the three treasures. The three treasures: the Buddha, the Law, and the Priesthood, 
[The Buddha, the Law of Dharma, and the Sangha, or order of male and female monks, are the three trea¬ 
sures, or key elements, of Buddhism] are the final refuge . . . and are the supreme objects of faith in all coun¬ 
tries. What man in what age can fail to reverence this law? Few men are utterly bad. They may be taught to 
follow it. But if they do not go to the three treasures, how shall their crookedness be made straight? 

3. When you receive the Imperial commands, fail not scrupulously to obey them. The lord is Heaven, the 
vassal is Earth. Heaven overspreads, and Earth upbears. When this is so, the four seasons follow their due 
course, and the powers of Nature obtain their efficacy. If the Earth attempted to overspread, Heaven would 
simply fall in ruin. Therefore is it that when the lord speaks, the vassal listens; when the superior acts, the 
inferior yields compliance. Consequently when you receive the Imperial commands, fail not to carry them out 
scrupulously. Let there be a want of care in this matter, and ruin is the natural consequence. 

4. The Ministers and functionaries should make decorous behavior their leading principle, for the 
leading principle of the government of the people consists in decorous behavior. If the superiors do not 
behave with decorum, the inferiors are disorderly: if inferiors are wanting in proper behavior, there must 
necessarily be offenses. Therefore it is that when lord and vassal behave with propriety, the distinctions 
of rank are not confused: when the people behave with propriety, the Government of the Commonwealth 
proceeds of itself . . . 

6. Chastise that which is evil and encourage that which is good. This was the excellent i rule of antiquity. 
Conceal not, therefore, the good qualities of others, and fail not to correct that which is wrong when you see 
it. Flatterers and deceivers are a sharp weapon for the overthrow of the State, and a pointed sword for the 
destruction of the people. Sycophants are also fond, when they meet, of speaking at length to their superiors 
on the errors of their inferiors; to their inferiors, they censure the faults of their superiors. Men of this kind 
are all wanting in fidelity to their lord, and in benevolence toward the people. From such an origin great civil 
disturbances arise. 
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7. Let every man have his own charge, and let not the spheres of duty be confused. When wise men are 
entrusted with office, the sound of praise arises. If unprincipled men hold office, disasters and tumults are 
multiplied. In this world, few are born with knowledge: wisdom is the product of earnest meditation. In all 
things, whether great or small, find the right man, and they will surely be well managed: on all occasions, 
be they urgent or the reverse, meet but with a wise man, and they will of themselves be amenable. In this way 
will the State be lasting and the Temples of the Earth and of Grain will be free from danger. Therefore did the 
wise sovereigns of antiquity seek the man to fill the office, and not the office for the sake of the man.... 

10. Let us cease from wrath, and refrain from angry looks. Nor let us be resentful when others differ from 
us. For all men have hearts, and each heart has its own leanings. Their right is our wrong, and our right is their 
wrong. We are not unquestionably sages, nor are they unquestionably fools. Both of us are simply ordinary 
men. How can any one lay down a rule by which to distinguish right from wrong? For we are all, one with 
another, wise and foolish, like a ring which has no end. Therefore, although others give way to anger, let us 
on the contrary dread our own faults, and though we alone may be in the right, let us follow the multitude 
and act like men... 

11. Give clear appreciation to merit and demerit, and deal out to each its sure reward or punishment. In 
these days, reward does not attend upon merit, nor punishment upon crime. You high functionaries who have 
charge of public affairs, let it be your task to make clear rewards and punishments. . . . 

15. To turn away from that which is private, and to set our faces toward chat which is public—this is the 
path of a Minister. Now if a man is influenced by private motives, he will assuredly feel resentments, and if 
he is influenced by resentful feelings, he will assuredly fail to act harmoniously with others. If he fails to act 
harmoniously with others, he will assuredly sacrifice the public interests to his private feelings. When resent¬ 
ment arises, it interferes with order, and is subversive of law.... 

16. Let the people be employed [in forced labor] at seasonable times. This is an ancient and excellent rule. 
Let them be employed, therefore, in the winter months, when they are at leisure. But from Spring to Autumn, 
when they are engaged in agriculture or with the mulberry trees, the people should not be so employed. For 
if they do not attend to agriculture, what will they have to eat? If they do not attend the mulberry trees, what 
will they do for clothing? 

17. Decisions on important matters should not be made by one person alone, may miscarry, that one 
should arrange They should be discussed with many. But small matters are of less consequence. It is unneces¬ 
sary to consult a number of people. It is only in the case of the discussion of weighty affairs, when there is a 
suspicion that they may miscarry, that one should arrange matters in concert with others, so as to arrive at 
the right conclusion. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Primary Source Citation: Aston, W. G. trans. Nihongi: Chronicles of Japan from the Earliest Times to 
a.d. 697. Vol. 2. Fondon: Keagan and Co., 1896, pp. 128-133. 


Hebrew Bible, Old Testament 

Date: c. 571-562 b.c.e. 

In this excerpt from the Hebrew Bible, or the Old Testament, the Jewish prophet Ezekiel describes the destruc¬ 
tion of Egypt, as well as Ethiopia and Libya, by the Babylonian king Nabuchodonosor (Nebuchadnezzar). 
Written about 570-562 b.c.e. during the period of the Babylonian exile, the text refers to events that occurred 
probably about 593-570 b.c.e. This chapter is part of a section (chapters 25-32) of prophecies against the 
enemies of the kingdom of Judah. Egypt is cursed in chapters 29-32. 

Ezekiel 30:1-26. Douay version, 1609-1610 

The desolation of Egypt and her helpers: all her cities shall be wasted. 

30:1. And the word of the Lord came to me, saying: 

30:2. Son of man prophesy, and say: Thus saith the Lord God: Howl ye, Woe, woe to the day: 

30:3. For the day is near, yea the day of the Lord is near: a cloudy day, it shall be the time of the 
nations. 

30:4. And the sword shall come upon Egypt: and there shall be dread in Ethiopia, when the wounded shall 
fall in Egypt, and the multitude thereof shall be taken away, and the foundations thereof shall be destroyed. 

30:5. Ethiopia, and Libya, and Lydia, and all the rest of the crowd, and Chub, and the children of the land 
of the covenant, shall fall with them by the sword. 
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30:6. Thus saith the Lord God: They also that uphold Egypt shall fall, and the pride of her empire 
shall be brought down: from the tower of Syene shall they fall in it by the sword, saith the Lord the God 
of hosts. 

30:7. And they shall be desolate in the midst of the lands that are desolate, and the cities thereof shall be 
in the midst of the cities that are wasted. 

30:8. And they shall know that I am the Lord: when I shall have set a fire in Egypt, and all the helpers 
thereof shall be destroyed. 

30:9. In that day shall messengers go forth from my face in ships to destroy the confidence of Ethiopia, 
and there shall be dread among them in the day of Egypt: because it shall certainly come. 

30:10. Thus saith the Lord God: I will make the multitude of Egypt to cease by the hand of Nabuchodon- 
osor the king of Babylon. 

30:11. He and his people with him, the strongest of nations, shall be brought to destroy the land: and they 
shall draw their swords upon Egypt: and shall fill the land with the slain. 

30:12. And I will make the channels of the rivers dry, and will deliver the land into the hand of the wicked: 
and will lay waste the land and all that is therein by the hands of strangers, I the Lord have spoken it. 

30:13. Thus saith the Lord God: I will also destroy the idols, and I will make an end of the idols of Mem¬ 
phis: and there shall: be no more a prince of the land of Egypt and I will cause a terror in the land of Egypt. 

30:14. And I will destroy the land of Phatures, and will make a fire in Taphnis, and will execute judg¬ 
ments in Alexandria. Alexandria ... In the Hebrew, No: which was the ancient name of that city, which was 
afterwards rebuilt by Alexander the Great, and from his name called Alexandria. 

30:15. And I will pour out my indignation upon Pelusium the strength of Egypt, and will cut off the mul¬ 
titude of Alexandria. 

30:16. And I will make a fire in Egypt: Pelusium shall be in pain like a woman in labour, and Alexandria 
shall be laid waste, and in Memphis there shall be daily distresses. 

30:17. The young men of Heliopolis, and of Bubastus shall fall by the sword, and they themselves shall 
go into captivity. 

30:18. And in Taphnis the day shall be darkened, when I shall break there the sceptres of Egypt, and the 
pride of her power shall cease in her: a cloud shall cover her, and her daughters shall be led into captivity. 

30:19. And I will execute judgments in Egypt: and they shall know that I am the Lord. 

30:20. And it came to pass in the eleventh year, in the first month, in the seventh day of the month, that 
the word of the Lord came, me, saying: 

30:21. Son of man, I have broken the arm of Pharao king of Egypt: and behold it is not bound up, to be 
healed, to be tied up with clothes, and swathed with linen, that it might recover strength, and hold the sword. 

30:22. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God: Behold, I come against Pharao king of Egypt, and I will break 
into pieces his strong arm, which is already broken: and I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand: 

30:23. And I will disperse Egypt among the nations, and scatter them through the countries. 

30:24. And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and will put my sword in his hand: and I 
will break the arms of Pharao, and they shall groan bitterly being slain before his face. 

30:25. And I will strengthen the arms of the king of Babylon, and the arms of Pharao shall fall: and they 
shall know that I am the Lord, when I shall have given my sword into the hand of the king of Babylon, and 
he shall have stretched it forth upon the land of Egypt. 

30:26. And I will disperse Egypt among the nations, and will scatter them through the countries, and they 
shall know that I am the Lord. 
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Sunzi (Sun Tzu): Art of War 

Date: c.400 b.c.e. 

Also known as: Sun Tzu, Sun-tzu 

An English translation of the Chinese treatise, Sunzi Bingfa, on the subject of war and strategy was writ¬ 
ten about 400 b.c.e. by the Chinese general Sunzi (Sun-Tzu). The basic premise is that if a commander 
knows his enemy as well as he knows his own troops, he can win any battle. It reveals a profound under¬ 
standing of the practical and philosophical bases of war, emphasizing politics, tactics, and intelligence 
(secret agents). “All warfare is based on deception,” said Sunzi, who instructed his followers: “Hold out 
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baits to entice the enemy. Feign disorder, and crush him. ” Modern strategists have been clearly influenced 
by his tactics concerning guerrilla warfare: “Know the enemy, know yourself. . . Know the ground, know 
the weather; your victory will then be total.” Sunzi wrote that success comes from avoiding an enemy’s 
strength and striking his weakness. 


The following is an excerpt from the first section. Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

I. LAYING PLANS 

1. Sun Tzu said: The art of war is of vital importance to the State. 

2. It is a matter of life and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence it is a subject of inquiry which 
can on no account be neglected. 

3. The art of war, then, is governed by five constant factors, to be taken into account in one’s delibera¬ 
tions, when seeking to determine the conditions obtaining in the field. 

4. These are: (1) The Moral Law; (2) Heaven; (3) Earth; (4) The Commander; (5) Method and discipline. 

5. 6. The MORAL LAW causes the people to be in complete accord with their ruler, so that they will fol¬ 
low him regardless of their lives, undismayed by any danger. 

7. HEAVEN signifies night and day, cold and heat, times and seasons. 

8. EARTH comprises distances, great and small; danger and security; open ground and narrow passes; 
the chances of life and death. 

9. The COMMANDER stands for the virtues of wisdom, sincerely, benevolence, courage and strictness. 

10. By METHOD AND DISCIPLINE are to be understood the marshaling of the army in its proper sub¬ 
divisions, the graduations of rank among the officers, the maintenance of roads by which supplies may reach 
the army, and the control of military expenditure. 

11. These five heads should be familiar to every general: he who knows them will be victorious; he who 
knows them not will fail. 

12. Therefore, in your deliberations, when seeking to determine the military conditions, let them be made 
the basis of a comparison, in this wise: 

13. (1) Which of the two sovereigns is imbued with the Moral law? (2) Which of the two generals has 
most ability? (3) With whom lie the advantages derived from Heaven and Earth? (4) On which side is dis¬ 
cipline most rigorously enforced? (5) Which army is stronger? (6) On which side are officers and men more 
highly trained? (7) In which army is there the greater constancy both in reward and punishment? 

14. By means of these seven considerations I can forecast victory or defeat. 

15. The general that hearkens to my counsel and acts upon it, will conquer: let such a one be retained in com¬ 
mand! The general that hearkens not to my counsel nor acts upon it, will suffer defeat: let such a one be dismissed! 

16. While heading the profit of my counsel, avail yourself also of any helpful circumstances over and 
beyond the ordinary rules. 

17. According as circumstances are favorable, one should modify one’s plans. 

18. All warfare is based on deception. 

19. Hence, when able to attack, we must seem unable; when using our forces, we must seem inactive; 
when we are near, we must make the enemy believe we are far away; when far away, we must make him 
believe we are near. 

20. Hold out baits to entice the enemy. Feign disorder, and crush him. 

21. If he is secure at all points, be prepared for him. If he is in superior strength, evade him. 

22. If your opponent is of choleric temper, seek to irritate him. Pretend to be weak, that he may grow 
arrogant. 

23. If he is taking his ease, give him no rest. If his forces are united, separate them. 

24. Attack him where he is unprepared, appear where you are not expected. 

25. These military devices, leading to victory, must not be divulged beforehand. 

26. Now the general who wins a battle makes many calculations in his temple ere the battle is fought. The 
general who loses a battle makes but few calculations beforehand. Thus do many calculations lead to victory, 
and few calculations to defeat: how much more no calculation at all! It is by attention to this point that I can 
foresee who is likely to win or lose. 
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Plato's Republic 


Plato's Republic 

Date: c. 385-370 b.c.e. 

The Republic is a long dialogue in 10 books on the nature of justice. In this excerpt from Book 7, the main 
speaker, the philosopher and teacher of Plato, Socrates, uses the parable of the cave to show how the philoso¬ 
pher, the true “lover of wisdom,” must escape from the bonds of the physical world and see the “real” world 
of ideas. The other speaker is Socrates’ friend Glaucon. Plato’s philosophy is based on the idea that reality lies 
not in what the eye can see but in “forms” or “ideas” of those things. Whoever apprehends these forms will 
acquire wisdom. The parable of the cave, with its image of humans who are capable only of seeing shadows 
of objects and not the objects themselves, is Plato’s method of illustrating this concept. 

And now, I said, let me show in a figure how far our nature is enlightened or unenlightened—Behold! 
human beings living in a underground den, which has a mouth open towards the light and reaching all along 
the den; here they have been from their childhood, and have their legs and necks chained so that they cannot 
move, and can only see before them, being prevented by the chains from turning round their heads. Above 
and behind them a fire is blazing at a distance, and between the fire and the prisoners there is a raised way; 
and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along the way, like the screen which marionette players have in 
front of them, over which they show the puppets. 

I see. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall carrying all sorts of vessels, and statues and figures 
of animals made of wood and stone and various materials, which appear over the wall? Some of them are 
talking, others silent. You have shown me a strange image, and they are strange prisoners. Like ourselves, I 
replied; and they see only their own shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire throws on the 
opposite wall of the cave? 

True, he said; how could they see anything but the shadows if they were never allowed to move their 
heads? 

And of the objects which are being carried in like manner they would only see the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 

And if they were able to converse with one another, would they not suppose that they were naming what 
was actually before them? 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo which came from the other side, would they not be sure 
to fancy when one of the passers-by spoke that the voice which they heard came from the passing shadow? 

No question, he replied. 

To them, I said, the truth would be literally nothing but the shadows of the images. 

That is certain. 

And now look again, and see what will naturally follow if the prisoners are released and disabused of 
their error. At first, when any of them is liberated and compelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck 
round and walk and look towards the light, he will suffer sharp pains; the glare will distress him, and he will 
be unable to see the realities of which in his former state he had seen the shadows; and then conceive some 
one saying to him, that what he saw before was an illusion, but that now, when he is approaching nearer to 
being and his eye is turned towards more real existence, he has a clearer vision,—what will be his reply? And 
you may further imagine that his instructor is pointing to the objects as they pass and requiring him to name 
them,—will he not be perplexed? Will he not fancy that the shadows which he formerly saw are truer than the 
objects which are now shown to him? 


Far truer. 
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And if he is compelled to look straight at the light, will he not have a pain in his eyes which will make him 
turn away to take refuge in the objects of vision which he can see, and which he will conceive to be in reality 
clearer than the things which are now being shown to him? 

True, he said. 

And suppose once more, that he is reluctantly dragged up a steep and rugged ascent, and held fast 
until he is forced into the presence of the sun himself, is he not likely to be pained and irritated? When he 
approaches the light his eyes will be dazzled, and he will not be able to see anything at all of what are now 
called realities. 

Not all in a moment, he said. 

He will require to grow accustomed to the sight of the upper world. And first he will see the shadows 
best, next the reflections of men and other objects in the water, and then the objects themselves; then he will 
gaze upon the light of the moon and the stars and the spangled heaven; and he will see the sky and the stars 
by night better than the sun or the light of the sun by day? 

Certainly. 

Last of all he will be able to see the sun, and not mere reflections of him in the water, but he will see him 
in his own proper place, and not in another; and he will contemplate him as he is. 

Certainly. 

He will then proceed to argue that this is he who gives the season and the years, and is the guardian of 
all that is in the visible world, and in a certain way the cause of all things which he and his fellows have been 
accustomed to behold? 

Clearly, he said, he would first see the sun and then reason about him. 

And when he remembered his old habitation, and the wisdom of the den and his fellow-prisoners, do you 
not suppose that he would felicitate himself on the change, and pity them? 

Certainly, he would. 

And if they were in the habit of conferring honours among themselves on those who were quickest to 
observe the passing shadows and to remark which of them went before, and which followed after, and which 
were together; and who were therefore best able to draw conclusions as to the future, do you think that he 
would care for such honours and glories, or envy the possessors of them? Would he not say with Homer, 
‘Better to be the poor servant of a poor master,’ and to endure anything, rather than think as they do and 
live after their manner? 

Yes, he said, I think that he would rather suffer anything than entertain these false notions and live in this 
miserable manner. 
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Mencius 

Also known as: Mengzi. 

Date c. 300 b.c.e. 

The word Mengzi ivas “Latinized” in the West to Mencius. The Mencius is a collection of philosopher’s con¬ 
versations elaborating on Confucian ideas, which are presented in no particular order. 
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Mencius 


The Chinese philosopher Mengzi was schooled in Confucianism and developed many of its principles in 
his own work, recorded by his disciples in The Sayings of Mencius, of which this is Book I. Mencius lived 
during the Warring States Period (403-221 b.c.e.), when dynastic power had eroded and feudal states fought 
against each other. Mencius traveled to many of the warring states, trying to persuade the feudal lords to 
respect their vassals and live virtuously. 

ON GOVERNMENT 

Mencius had an audience with King Hui of Liang. The king said, “Sir, you did not consider a thousand li too 
far to come. You must have some ideas about how to benefit my state.” Mencius replied, “Why must Your 
Majesty use the word ‘benefit?’ All I am concerned with are the benevolent and the right. 

If Your Majesty says, ‘How can I benefit my state?’ your officials will say, ‘How can I benefit my family?’ 
and officers and common people will say, ‘How can I benefit myself?’ Once superiors and inferiors are com¬ 
peting for benefit, the state will be in danger. When the head of a state of ten thousand chariots is murdered, 
the assassin is invariably a noble with a fief of a thousand chariots, When the head of a fief of a thousand 
chariots is murdered, the assassin is invariably head of a subfief of a hundred chariots. Those with a thousand 
out of ten thousand, or a hundred out of a thousand, had quite a bit. But when benefit is put before what is 
right, they are not satisfied without snatching it all. By contrast there has never been a benevolent person who 
neglected his parents or a righteous person who put his lord last. Your Majesty perhaps will now also say, ‘All 
I am concerned with are the benevolent and the right. Why mention ‘benefit?’” 

After seeing King Xiang of Liang, Mencius to someone, “When I saw him from a distance he did not look like 
a ruler, and when I got closer, I saw nothing to command respect. But he asked ‘How can the realm be settled?’ I 
answered, ‘It can be settled through unity.’ ‘Who can unify it?’ he asked. I answered, ‘Someone not fond of killing 
people.’ ‘Who could give it to him?’ I answered ‘Everyone in the world will give it to him. Your Majesty knows 
what rice plants are? If there is a drought in the seventh and eighth months, the plants wither, but if moisture 
collects in the sky and forms clouds and rain falls in torrents, plants suddenly revive. This is the way it is; no one 
can stop the process. In the world today there are no rulers disinclined toward killing. If there were a ruler who 
did not like to kill people, everyone in the world would crane their necks to catch sight of him. This is really true. 
The people would flow toward him the way water flows down. No one would be able to repress them.’” 

King Xuan of Qi asked, “Is it true that King Wen’s park was seventy li square’,” Mencius answered, 
“That is what the records say.” The King said, “Isn’t that large?” Mencius responded, ‘The people considered 
it small.” “Why then do the people consider my park large when it is forty li square?” “In the forty square 
li of King Wen’s park, people could collect firewood and catch birds and rabbits. Since he shared it with the 
people, isn’t it fitting that they considered it small? When I arrived at the border, I asked about the main rules 
of the state before daring to enter. I learned that there was a forty-li park within the outskirts of the capital 
where killing a deer was punished like killing a person. Thus these forty li are a trap in the center of the state. 
Isn’t it appropriate that the people consider it too large?” 

After an incident between Zou and Lu, Duke Mu asked, “Thirty-three of my officials died but no com¬ 
mon people died. I could punish them, but I could not punish them all. I could refrain from punishing them 
but they did angrily watch their superiors die without saving them. What would be the best course for me 
to follow?” Mencius answered, “When the harvest failed, even though your granaries were full, nearly a 
thousand of your subjects were lost—the old and weak among them dying in the gutters, the able—bodied 
scattering in all directions. Your officials never reported the situation, a case of superiors callously inflict¬ 
ing suffering on their subordinates. Zengzi said, ‘Watch out, watch out! What you do will be done to you.’ 
This was the first chance the people had to pay them back. You should not resent them. If Your Highness 
practices benevolent government, the common people will love their superiors and die for those in charge 
of them.” 

King Xuan of Qi asked, “Is it true that Tang banished Jie and King Wu took up arms against Zhou?” 
Mencius replied, “That is what the records say.” “Then is it permissible for a subject to assassinate his lord?” 
Mencius said, “Someone who does violence to the good we call a villain; someone who does violence to the 
right we call a criminal. A person who is both a villain and a criminal we call a scoundrel I have heard that 
the scoundrel Zhou was killed, but have not heard that a lord was killed 

King Xuan of Qi asked about ministers Mencius said, “What sort of ministers does Your Majesty mean?” 
The king said ‘Are there different kinds of ministers?” “There are. There are noble ministers related to the 
ruler and ministers of other surnames.” The king said, “I’d like to hear about noble ministers.” Mencius 
replied, “When the ruler makes a major error, they point it out. If he does not listen to their repeated remon- 
strations, then they put someone else on the throne.” The king blanched. Mencius continued, “Your Majesty 
should not be surprised at this. Since you asked me, I had to tell you truthfully.” After the king regained his 
composure, he asked about unrelated ministers. Mencius said, “When the king makes an error, they point it 
out. If he does not heed their repeated rernonstrations, they quit their posts.” 

Bo Gui said, “I’d like a tax of one part in twenty. What do you think?” Mencius said, “Your way is that 
of the northern tribes. Is one potter enough for a state with ten thousand households?” “No, there would 
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not be enough wares. The northern tribes do not grow all the five grains, only millet. They have no cities or 
houses, no ritual sacrifices. They do not provide gifts or banquets for feudal lords, and do not have a full array 
of officials. Therefore, for them, one part in twenty is enough But we live in the central states How could we 
abolish social roles and do without gentlemen? If a state cannot do without potters, how much less can it do 
without gentlemen Those who want to make government lighter than it was under Yao and Shun are to some 
degree barbarians Those who wish to make government heavier than it was under Yao and Shun are to some 
degree [tyrants like] Jie.” 

ON HUMAN NATURE 

Mencius said, “Everyone has a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings of others. The great kings of the past had 
this sort of sensitive heart and thus adopted compassionate policies. Bringing order to the realm is as easy as 
moving an object in your palm when you have a sensitive heart and put into practice compassionate policies 
Let me give an example of what I mean when I say everyone has a heart that is sensitive to the sufferings of 
others. Anyone today who suddenly saw a baby about to fall into a well would feel alarmed and concerned. 
It would not be because he wanted to improve his relations with the child’s parents, nor because he wanted a 
good reputation among his friends and neighbors, nor because he disliked hearing the child cry. From this it 
follows that anyone who lacks feelings of commiseration, shame, and courtesy or a sense of right and wrong 
is not a human being. From the feeling of commiseration benevolence grows; from the feeling of shame righ¬ 
teousness grows; from the feeling of courtesy ritual grows; from a sense of right and wrong wisdom grows. 
People have these four germs, just as they have four limbs. For someone with these four potentials to claim 
incompetence is to cripple himself; to say his ruler is incapable of them is to cripple his ruler. Those who know 
how to develop the four potentials within themselves will take off like a fire or burst forth like a spring. Those 
who can fully develop them can protect the entire land while those unable to develop them cannot even take 
care of their parents.” 

Gaozi said, “Human nature is like whirling water. When an outlet is opened to the east, it flows east; 
when an outlet is opened to the west, it flows west. Human nature is no more inclined to good or bad and 
water is not inclined to east or west.” Mencius responded, “Water, it is true is not inclined to either east or 
west, but does it have no preference for high or low? Goodness is to human nature like flowing downward to 
water. There are no people who are not good and no water that does not flow down. Still water if splashed can 
go higher than your head; if forced, it can be brought up a hill. This isn’t the nature of water; it is the specific 
circumstances. Although people can be made to be bad, their natures are not changed.” 
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Selections from the Writings of Han Fei 

Date: c. 230 b.c.e. 

Legalism in China reached a kind of peak in the late third century b.c.e. in the writings of Han Feizi (Master 
Han Fei) as well as in the policies of Emperor Qin Shi Huangdi. Before he committed suicide in 233 b.c.e., 
Han Fei wrote a number of essays on how to construct a stable and peaceful state. The selections below pres¬ 
ent the major principles of Han Fei’s political philosophy. 

HAVING REGULATIONS 

No country is permanently strong. Nor is any country permanently weak. If conformers to law are strong, the 
country is strong; if conformers to law are weak, the country is weak.... 

Any ruler able to expel private crookedness and uphold public law, finds the people safe and the state in 
order; and any ruler able to expunge private action and act on public law, finds his army strong and his enemy 
weak. So, find out men following the discipline of laws and regulations, and place them above the body of 

officials. Then the sovereign cannot be deceived by anybody with fraud and falsehood_ 

Therefore, the intelligent sovereign makes the law select men and makes no arbitrary promotion himself. 
He makes the law measure merits and makes no arbitrary regulation himself. In consequence, able men can¬ 
not be obscured, bad characters cannot be disguised; falsely praised fellows cannot be advanced, wrongly 
defamed people cannot be degraded. 

To govern the state by law is to praise the right and blame the wrong. 
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The law does not fawn on the noble.... Whatever the law applies to, the wise cannot reject nor can the 
brave defy. Punishment for fault never skips ministers, reward for good never misses commoners. Therefore, 
to correct the faults of the high, to rebuke the vices of the low, to suppress disorders, to decide against mis¬ 
takes, to subdue the arrogant, to straighten the crooked, and to unify the folkways of the masses, nothing 
could match the law. To warn the officials and overawe the people, to rebuke obscenity and danger, and to 
forbid falsehood and deceit, nothing could match penalty. If penalty is severe, the noble cannot discriminate 
against the humble. If law is definite, the superiors are esteemed and not violated. If the superiors are not 
violated, the sovereign will become strong and able to maintain the proper course of government. Such was 
the reason why the early kings esteemed Legalism and handed it down to posterity. Should the lord of men 
discard law and practice selfishness, high and law would have no distinction. 

THE TWO HANDLES 

The means whereby the intelligent ruler controls his ministers are two handles only. The two handles are chastise¬ 
ment and commendation. What are meant by chastisement and commendation? To inflict death or torture upon 
culprits, is called chastisement; to bestow encouragements or rewards on men of merit, is called commendation. 

Ministers are afraid of censure and punishment but fond of encouragement and reward. Therefore, if the lord 
of men uses the handles of chastisement and commendation, all ministers will dread his severity and turn to his 
liberality. The villainous ministers of the age are different. To men they hate they would by securing the handle of 
chastisement from the sovereign ascribe crimes; on men they love they would by securing the handle of commen¬ 
dation From the sovereign bestow rewards. Now supposing the lord of men placed the authority of punishment 
and the profit of reward not in his hands but let the ministers administer the affairs of reward and punishment 
instead, then everybody in the country would fear the ministers and slight the ruler, and turn to the ministers and 
away from the ruler. This is the calamity of the ruler’s loss of the handles of chastisement and commendation. 
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Cicero: On the Republic 

Date: 54-51 b.c.e. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was the eldest son of an equestrian, though not noble, family. He was born in 105 b.c.e. 
and was beheaded by Antony’s soldiers in 43 b.c.e. The path for a “new man ” [i.e., without a family who had 
held a magistracy in Rome] to receive political honors was through the law, and at 26, after a thorough Greek 
and Latin education, Cicero pleaded his first case. The next year he successfully defended Publius Sextus 
Roscius against the favorite of Sulla, the dictator, and thought it best, during the rest of Sulla’s dictatorship, 
to travel for his education and his health. At 32 he was elected quaestor to Sicily, and because of his integrity 
while holding this magistracy, was soon afterwards chosen by the Sicilians to prosecute their former governor 
Verres for extortion. Cicero was curule aedile in 69 b.c.e., and praetor urbanus in 66 b.c.e. In this year he 
supported Pompey for the eastern commatid, and the two remained friends. Cicero was consul in 63 b.c.e., 
and put down the conspiracy of Catiline. 

Cicero wrote a major work discussing the nature of politics, written in six books, between 54-51 b.c.e. The 
original Latin name is De re publica or, alternatively, De republica and today is known to some as The Republic, 
similar to the dialogue of Plato, the style of which Cicero copied. The work is also known as On the Republic 
and On the Commonwealth. The series of books are a philosophical political dialogue written in the format of 
a Socratic dialogue. Cicero’s characters were renowned Romans of a generation or two before him. The clas¬ 
sical style of the books and the use of characters familiar to the Romans made Cicero’s work very popular in 
its own time. The politics he wrote about, however, were the divisive politics and current affairs of his day. He 
presented his opinions and those of his political allies, as well as those of his political adversaries. Cicero’s books 
were considered politically controversial in Rome. 

ON THE REPUBLIC 

Book I. 

35. Then Laelius said: But you have not told us, Scipio, which of these three forms of government you 
yourself most approve. 

Scipio: You are right to shape your question, which of the three I most approve, for there is not one 
of them which I approve at all by itself, since, as I told you, I prefer that government which is mixed and 
composed of all these forms, to any one of them taken separately. But if I must confine myself to one of the 
particular forms simply and exclusively, I must confess I prefer the royal one, and praise that as the first and 
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best. In this, which I here choose to call the primitive form of government, I find the title of father attached to 
that of king, to express that he watches over the citizens as over his children, and endeavors rather to preserve 
them in freedom than reduce them to slavery. So that it is more advantageous for those who are insignificant 
in property and capacity to be supported by the care of one excellent and eminently powerful man. The nobles 
here present themselves, who profess that they can do all this in much better style; for they say that there is 
much more wisdom in many than in one, and at least as much faith and equity. And, last of all, come the 
people, who cry with a loud voice, that they will render obedience neither to the one nor to the few; that even 
to brute beasts nothing is so dear as liberty; and that all men who serve either kings or nobles are deprived of 
it. Thus, the kings attract us by affection, the nobles by talent, the people by liberty; and in the comparison it 
is hard to choose the best. 

Laelius: I think so, too, but yet it is impossible to dispatch the other branches of the question, if you leave 
this primary point undetermined. 

36. Scipio: We must, then, I suppose, imitate Aratus, who, when he prepared himself to treat of great 
things, thought himself in duty bound to begin with Jupiter. 

Laelius: Why Jupiter? And what is there in this discussion which resembles that poem? 

Scipio: Why, it serves to teach us that we cannot better commence our investigations than by invoking him 
whom, with one voice, both learned and unlearned extol as the universal king of all gods and men. 

Laelius: How so ? 

Scipio: Do you, then, believe in nothing which is not before your eyes? Whether these ideas have been 
established by the chiefs of states for the benefit of society, that there might be believed to exist one Univer¬ 
sal Monarch in heaven, at whose nod (as Homer expresses it) all Olympus trembles, and that he might be 
accounted both king and father of all creatures; for there is great authority, and there are many witnesses, if 
you choose to call all many, who attest that all nations have unanimously recognized, by the decrees of their 
chiefs, that nothing is better than a king, since they think that all the gods are governed by the divine power 
of one sovereign; or if we suspect that this opinion rests on the error of the ignorant, and should be classed 
among the fables, let us listen to those universal testimonies of erudite men, who have, as it were, seen with 
their eyes those things to the knowledge of which we can hardly attain by report. 

Laelius: What men do you mean? 

Scipio: Those who, by the investigation of nature, have arrived at the opinion that the whole universe [is 
animated] by a single Mind. . . . [Text missing]. 

37. Scipio: But if you please, my Laelius, I will bring forward evidences, which are neither too ancient, 
nor in any respect barbarous. 

Laelius: Those are what I want. 

Scipio: You are aware, that it is now not four centuries since this city of ours has been without kings. 

Laelius: You are correct, it is less than four centuries. 

Scipio: Well, then, what are four centuries in the age of a state or city; is it a long time ? 

Laelius: It hardly amounts to the age of maturity. 

Scipio: You say truly, and yet not four centuries have elapsed since there was a king in Rome. 

Laelius: And he was a proud king. 

Scipio: But who was his predecessor? 

Laelius: He was an admirably just one; and, indeed, we must bestow the same praise on all his predeces¬ 
sors, as far back as Romulus, who reigned about six centuries ago. 

Scipio: Even he, then, is not very ancient. 

Laelius: No, he reigned when Greece was already becoming old. 

Scipio: Agreed. Was Romulus, then, think you, king of a barbarous people? 

Laelius: Why, as to that, if we are to follow the example of the Greeks, who say that all people are either 
Greeks or barbarians, I am afraid that we must confess that he was a king of barbarians; but if this name 
belong rather to manners than to languages, then I believe the Greeks were just as barbarous as the Romans. 

Scipio: But with respect to the present question, we do not so much need to inquire into the nation as 
into the disposition. For if intelligent men, at a period so little remote, desired the governing of kings, you will 
confess that I am producing authorities that are neither antiquated, rude, nor insignificant. 

38. Laelius: I see, Scipio, that you are very sufficiently provided with authorities; but with me, as with 
every fair judge, authorities are worth less than arguments. 

Scipio: Then, Laelius, you shall yourself make use of an argument derived from your own senses. 

Laelius: What senses do you mean ? 

Scipio: The feelings which you experience when at any time you happen to feel angry at anyone. 

Laelius: That happens rather oftener than I could wish. 

Scipio: Well, then, when you are angry, do you permit your anger to triumph over your judgment? 

Laelius: No, by Hercules! I imitate the famous Archytas of Tarentum, who, when he came to his villa, 
and found all its arrangements were contrary to his orders, said to his steward “Ah! you unlucky scoundrel, 
I would flog you to death, if it were not that I am in a rage with you.” 
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Scipio: Capital. Archytas, then, regarded unreasonable anger as a kind of sedition and rebellion of nature, 
which he sought to appease by reflection. And so, if we examine avarice, the ambition of power or glory, or the 
lusts of concupiscence and licentiousness, we shall find a certain conscience in the mind of man, which, like a 
king, sways by the force of counsel all the inferior faculties and propensities; and this, in truth, is the noblest 
portion of our nature; for when conscience reigns, it allows no resting place to lust, violence, or temerity. 

Laelius: You have spoken the truth. 

Scipio: Well, then, does a mind thus governed and regulated meet your approbation ? 

Laelius: More than anything on earth. 

Scipio: Then you would not approve that the evil passions, which are innumerable, should expel con¬ 
science, and that lusts and animal propensities should assume an ascendancy over us? 

Laelius: For my part, I can conceive nothing more wretched than a mind thus degraded, or a man ani¬ 
mated by a soul so licentious. 

Scipio: You desire, then, that all the facilities of the mind should submit to a ruling power, and that con¬ 
science should reign over them all? 

Laelius: Certainly, that is my wish. 

Scipio: How, then, can you doubt what opinion to form on the subject of the commonwealth? in which, 
if the state is thrown into many hands, it is very plain that there will be no presiding authority; for if power 
be not united, it soon comes to nothing. 

39. Laelius: But what difference is there, I should like to know, between the one and the many, if justice 
exists equally in many? 

Scipio: Since I see, my Laelius, that the authorities I have adduced have no great influence on you, I must 
continue to employ yourself as my witness in proof of what I am saying. 

Laelius: In what way are you going to make me again support your argument? 

Scipio: Why thus. I recollect when we were lately at Formiae that you told your servants repeatedly to 
obey the orders of not more than one master only. 

Laelius: To be sure, those of my steward. 

Scipio: What do you at home? do you commit your affairs to the hands of many persons? 

Laelius: No, I trust them to myself alone. 

Scipio: Well, in your whole establishment, is there any other master but yourself ? 

Laelius: Not one. 

Scipio: Then I think you must grant me that as respects the state, the government of single individuals, 
provided they are just, is superior to any other. 

Laelius: You have conducted me to this conclusion, and I entertain very nearly that opinion. 

40. Scipio: You would still further agree with me, my Laelius, if, omitting the common comparisons, that 
one pilot is better fitted to steer a ship, and a physician to treat an invalid, provided they be competent men in 
their respective professions, than many could be, I should come at once to more illustrious examples. 

Laelius: What examples do you mean? 

Scipio: Do you observe that it was the cruelty and pride of one single Tarquin only, that made the title of 
king unpopular among the Romans ? 

Laelius: Yes, I acknowledge that. 

Scipio: You are also aware of this fact, on which I think I shall debate in the course of the coming discussion, that 
after the expulsion of King Tarquin, the people were transported by a wonderful excess of liberty. Then, innocent 
men were driven into banishment; then the estates of many individuals were pillaged, consulships were made annual, 
public authorities were overawed by mobs, popular appeals took place in all cases imaginable; then secessions of the 
lower orders ensued; and lastly, those proceedings which tended to place all powers in the hands of the populace. 

Laelius: I must confess this all too true. 

Scipio: All these things now happened during periods of peace and tranquility, for licence is wont to pre¬ 
vail when there is too little to fear, as in a calm voyage, or a trifling disease. But as we observe the voyager and 
invalid implore the aid of some competent director, as soon as the sea grows stormy and the disease alarming! 
so our nation in peace and security commands, threatens, resists, appeals from, and insults its magistrates, 
but in war obeys them as strictly as kings; for public safety is after all rather more valuable than popular 
licence. And in the most serious wars, our countrymen have even chosen the entire command to be deposited 
in the hands of some single chief, without a colleague; the very name of which magistrate indicates the abso¬ 
lute character of his power. For though he is evidently called dictator because he is appointed, yet do we still 
observe him, my Laelius, in our sacred books entitled Magister Populi, the master of the people. 

Laelius: This is certainly the case. 

Scipio: Our ancestors, therefore, acted wisely. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Primary Source Citation: Thatcher, Oliver J., ed., The Library of Original Sources. Vol. 3, The Roman 
World. Milwaukee: University Research Extension Co., 1907, pp. 216-241. 
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Aeneid of Virgil 

Date: c. 29-19 b.c.e. 

As the author of the Eclogues and the Georgies, Virgil was already an established, even famous, poet when he 
began writing the Aeneid around 29 b.c.e. The poem, an epic in 12 books published after Virgil’s death in 19 
b.c.e, , had a tremendous impact because it effectively created a political, historical, and literary identity for 
Rome in a way that no work had previously done. 

The Aeneid tells the story of Aeneas, a survivor of the Trojan War, who struggles to reach Italy and estab¬ 
lish a kingdom that will one day be known as the Roman Empire. The first six books describe the wanderings 
of the Trojans in search of a homeland, and the remaining books tell the story of the war between the Trojans 
and the native-born Italians. The poem ends with Aeneas victorious in combat over the Italian Turnus. This 
somewhat simplistic narrative is only one layer of a work of great depth and complexity. 

A close study of the poem reveals, among other things, that Virgil had an astounding knowledge of his¬ 
tory, philosophy, and literature. In crafting an epic that took as its subject the founding of Rome, he made 
use of many sources, both Greek and Latin. From its first line, “I sing arms and the man” (Arma virumque 
canoh the Aeneid makes reference to its two greatest models, the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. In the sixth 
book, Aeneas descends to the underworld to see his father Anchises. Although one of the models for this 
scene is book 11 of the Odyssey, Virgil writes the scene as an expression of Roman culture and ideals, which 
cidminates in a pageant of Roman history. In this passage (lines 788-853 in the Latin) Anchises directs 
Aeneas’s sight to a line of his descendants, among ivhom (according to this invented genealogy) will be the 
Emperor Augustus. After describing Augustus and his deeds, Anchises then recounts a brief history of Rome, 
from the time when it was ruled by kings through the early and late Republic, describing the names and 
deeds of famous men. Yet after this display of Rome’s glory, the passage concludes with a warning. Anchises 
cautions Aeneas with the words, “Romane, memento,” or “Roman, remember”: Remember who you are, 
and that as ruler of the world, while it is your duty to “tame the proud, ” it is equally important to foster 
peace and to be sparing to the weak. At the end of the poem, when Aeneas stands with sword drawn over 
the wounded Turnus, the reader may recall these words. Although Turnus begs for his life and appeals to 
Aeneas in the name of his father, Anchises, Aeneas only hesitates for a second before plunging the sword into 
Turnus’s chest. 

The following is an excerpt from: The Aeneid , Book 6. 

Now fix your sight, and stand intent, to see 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 

The mighty Caesar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promis’d pow’r. 

But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Ceasar himself, exalted in his line; 

Augustus, promis’d oft, and long foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul’d of old; 

Born to restore a better age of gold. 

Afric and India shall his pow’r obey; 

He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the starry way, 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav’ns around, 

And his broad shoulders with their lights are crown’d. 

At his foreseen approach, already quake 
The Caspian kingdoms and Maeotian lake: 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar, 

And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. 

Nile hears him knocking at his sev’nfold gates, 

And seeks his hidden spring, and fears his nephew’s fates. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labors knew, 

Not tho’ the brazen-footed hind he slew, 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 

And dipp’d his arrows in Lernaean gore; 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 

By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Nisus’ top descending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins. 

And doubt we yet thro’ dangers to pursue 
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The paths of honor, and a crown in view? 

But what’s the man, who from afar appears? 

His head with olive crown’d, his hand a censer bears, 

His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 
His lost idea back: I know the Roman king. 

He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 

Call’d from his mean abode a scepter to sustain. 

Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds, 

An active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 

He shall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 

Disus’d to toils, and triumphs of the war. 

By dint of sword his crown he shall increase, 

And scour his armor from the rust of peace. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air, 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin kings, th’ avenging sword 
Of Brutus, justly drawn, and Rome restor’d. 

He first renews the rods and ax severe, 

And gives the consuls royal robes to wear. 

His sons, who seek the tyrant to sustain, 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

With ignominy scourg’d, in open sight, 

He dooms to death deserv’d, asserting public right. 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause! 

Howeer the doubtful fact is understood, 

‘T is love of honor, and his country’s good: 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 

Behold Torquatus the same track pursue; 

And, next, the two devoted Decii view: 

The Drusian line, Camillus loaded home 

With standards well redeem’d, and foreign foes o’ercome 

The pair you see in equal armor shine, 

Now, friends below, in close embraces join; 

But, when they leave the shady realms of night, 

And, cloth’d in bodies, breathe your upper light, 

With mortal hate each other shall pursue: 

What wars, what wounds, what slaughter shall ensue! 
From Alpine heights the father first descends; 

His daughter’s husband in the plain attends: 

His daughter’s husband arms his eastern friends. 

Embrace again, my sons, be foes no more; 

Nor stain your country with her children’s gore! 

And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless claim, 

Thou, of my blood, who bearist the Julian name! 
Another comes, who shall in triumph ride, 

And to the Capitol his chariot guide, 

From conquer’d Corinth, rich with Grecian spoils. 

And yet another, fam’d for warlike toils, 

On Argos shall impose the Roman laws, 

And on the Greeks revenge the Trojan cause; 

Shall drag in chains their Achillean race; 

Shall vindicate his ancestors’ disgrace, 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown’d, 

And conqu’ring Cossus goes with laurels crown’d. 

Who can omit the Gracchi? who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, those thunderbolts of war, 

The double bane of Carthage? Who can see 
Without esteem for virtuous poverty, 
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Severe Fabricius, or can cease t’ admire 
The plowman consul in his coarse attire? 

Tir’d as I am, my praise the Fabii claim; 

And thou, great hero, greatest of thy name, 

Ordain’d in war to save the sinking state, 

And, by delays, to put a stop to fate! 

Let others better mold the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 

And soften into flesh a marble face; 

Plead better at the bar; describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend, and when they rise. 

But, Rome, ‘t is thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 

Disposing peace and war by thy own majestic way; 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d slave to free: 

These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Acts 

Also known as the Acts of the Apostles—attributed to Luke 
Date: c. 60-90 c.e. 

Like an early Christian Odyssey, this passage from the New Testament Acts describes Paul’s journey by sea 
from Jerusalem to Rome in about 60 c.e., providing a fascinating eyewitness account of ancient ship travel. 
The evangelist Luke wrote Acts (also called Acts of the Apostles) in koine, or common dialect Greek, between 
60 and 90 c.e. The 28-chapter book documents the lives of Christ’s followers after his crucifixion. Much of 
the narrative of Acts focuses on Paul, formerly Said, of Tarsus. Following his conversion, which is described 
in chapter 9:1-30, Paul undertook several missionary journeys in Greece and Asia Minor. Upon his return to 
Jerusalem, he was arrested by the authorities. As a Roman citizen, he appealed to Caesar and after two years 
was sent to Rome to stand trial. Chapter 27 describes the journey taken by Paul and the author (note how the 
narrative uses the pronoun “we”) and the storm that wrecks their ship on the island of Malta (Melita). The 
remainder of the excerpt, chapter 28:1-14, describes the travelers’ reception on the island and their eventual 
arrival at Rome. 

Describing Paul’s voyage 

27:1 And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other 
prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band. 27:2 And entering into a ship of Adra- 
myttium, we launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia; one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thes- 
salonica, being with us. 27:3 And the next day we touched at Sidon. And Julius courteously entreated 
Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends to refresh himself. 27:4 And when we had launched from 
thence, we sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were contrary. 27:5 And when we had sailed over the 
sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 27:6 And there the centurion found a ship 
of Alexandria sailing into Italy; and he put us therein. 27:7 And when we had sailed slowly many days, 
and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the wind not suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against 
Salmone; 27:8 And, hardly passing it, came unto a place which is called The fair havens; nigh where unto 
was the city of Lasea. 

27:9 Now when much time was spent, and when sailing was now dangerous, because the fast was now 
already past, Paul admonished them, 27:10 And said unto them, “Sirs, I perceive that this voyage will be with 
hurt and much damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of our lives.” 27:11 Nevertheless the centu¬ 
rion believed the master and the owner of the ship, more than those things which were spoken by Paul. 27:12 
And because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the more part advised to depart thence also, if by 
any means they might attain to Phenice, and there to winter; which is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the 
south west and north west. 
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27:13 And when the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had obtained their purpose, loosing 
thence, they sailed close by Crete. 27:14 But not long after there arose against it a tempestuous wind, called 
Euroclydon. 27:15 And when the ship was caught, and could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive. 
27:16 And running under a certain island which is called Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat: 
27:17 Which when they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding the ship; and, fearing lest they should fall 
into the quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven. 27:18 And we being exceedingly tossed with a tempest, 
the next day they lightened the ship; 27:19 And the third day we cast out with our own hands the tackling of 
the ship. 27:20 And when neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all 
hope that we should be saved was then taken away. 

27:21 But after long abstinence Paul stood forth in the midst of them, and said, “Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. 27:22 And now I 
exhort you to be of good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the ship. 27:23 
For there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, and whom I serve, 27:24 Saying, ‘Fear not, 
Paul; thou must be brought before Caesar: and, lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.’ 27:25 
Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was told me. 27:26 Howbeit we 
must be cast upon a certain island.” 

27:27 But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven up and down in Adria, about midnight 
the shipmen deemed that they drew near to some country; 27:28 And sounded, and found it twenty fathoms: 
and when they had gone a little further, they sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms. 27:29 Then fearing 
lest we should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. 27:30 
And as the shipmen were about to flee out of the ship, when they had let down the boat into the sea, under 
colour as though they would have cast anchors out of the foreship, 27:31 Paul said to the centurion and to 
the soldiers, “Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” 27:32 Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of 
the boat, and let her fall off. 

27:33 And while the day was coming on, Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, “This day is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued fasting, having taken nothing. 27:34 Wherefore I pray you 
to take some meat: for this is for your health: for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you.” 
27:35 And when he had thus spoken, he took bread, and gave thanks to God in presence of them all: and 
when he had broken it, he began to eat. 27:36 Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took some 
meat. 27:37 And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 27:38 And when they 
had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea. 

27:39 And when it was day, they knew not the land: but they discovered a certain creek with a shore, 
into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship. 27:40 And when they had taken 
up the anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and loosed the rudder bands, and hoised up the 
mainsail to the wind, and made toward shore. 27:41 And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran 
the ship aground; and the forepart stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but the hinder part was broken 
with the violence of the waves. 27:42 And the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them 
should swim out, and escape. 27:43 But the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their purpose; 
and commanded that they which could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and get to land: 27:44 
And the rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they 
escaped all safe to land. 

28:1 And when they were escaped, then they knew that the island was called Melita. 28:2 And the bar¬ 
barous people shewed us no little kindness: for they kindled a fire, and received us every one, because of the 
present rain, and because of the cold. 28:3 And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat, and fastened on his hand. 28:4 And when the barbarians saw 
the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 28:5 And he shook off the beast into the 
fire, and felt no harm. 28:6 Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: 
but after they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their minds, and said 
that he was a god. 

28:7 In the same quarters were possessions of the chief man of the island, whose name was Publius; 
who received us, and lodged us three days courteously. 28:8 And it came to pass, that the father of Publius 
lay sick of a fever and of a bloody flux: to whom Paul entered in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, 
and healed him. 

28:9 So when this was done, others also, which had diseases in the island, came, and were healed: 28:10 
Who also honoured us with many honours; and when we departed, they laded us with such things as were 
necessary. 28:11 And after three months we departed in a ship of Alexandria, which had wintered in the isle, 
whose sign was Castor and Pollux. 28:12 And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. 28:13 And 
from thence we fetched a compass, and came to Rhegium: and after one day the south wind blew, and we 
came the next day to Puteoli: 28:14 Where we found brethren, and were desired to tarry with them seven 
days: and so we went toward Rome. 
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Bhagavad Gita 

Also known as: Song of the Lord. 

Date: c. 100 c.e. 

The Bhagavad Gita is a Sanskrit poem forming part of the sixth book of the Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. 
Probably written in the first or second century c.e., it is often regarded as the greatest philosophical 
expression of Hinduism. The poem itself is a dialogue between Lord Krishna (as an incarnation of Vishnu) 
and Prince Arjuna on the eve of the Battle of Kurukshetra. Krishna eases Arjuna’s concerns about the com¬ 
ing battle and instructs him on the importance of absolute devotion ('bhaktij to a personal god as a means 
of salvation. As such, the Bhagavad Gita represents a fundamental departure from the brahman-atman 
(world-spirit and self) doctrine of the Vedas. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Gunatrayavibhagayog, or The Book of Religion by Separation from the Qualities. 

Krishna. 

Yet farther will I open unto thee 
This wisdom of all wisdoms, uttermost, 

The which possessing, all My saints have passed 
To perfectness. On such high verities 
Reliant, rising into fellowship 
With Me, they are not born again at birth 
Of Kalpas, nor at Pralyas suffer change! 

This Universe the womb is where I plant 
Seed of all lives! Thence, Prince of India, comes 
Birth to all beings! Whoso, Kunti’s Son! 

Mothers each mortal form, Brahma conceives, 

And I am He that fathers, sending seed! 

Sattwan, Rajas, and Tamas, so are named 
The qualities of Nature, “Soothfastness,” 

“Passion,” and “Ignorance.” These three bind down 
The changeless Spirit in the changeful flesh. 

Whereof sweet “Soothfastness,” by purity 
Living unsullied and enlightened, binds 
The sinless Soul to happiness and truth; 

And Passion, being kin to appetite, 

And breeding impulse and propensity, 

Binds the embodied Soul, O Kunti’s Son! 

By tie of works. But Ignorance, begot 
Of Darkness, blinding mortal men, binds down 
Their souls to stupor, sloth, and drowsiness. 

Yea, Prince of India! Soothfastness binds souls 
In pleasant wise to flesh; and Passion binds 
By toilsome strain; but Ignorance, which blots 
The beams of wisdom, binds the soul to sloth. 

Passion and Ignorance, once overcome, 

Leave Soothfastness, O Bharata! Where this 
With Ignorance are absent, Passion rules; 

And Ignorance in hearts not good nor quick. 

When at all gateways of the Body shines 
The Lamp of Knowledge, then may one see well 
Soothfastness settled in that city reigns; 

Where longing is, and ardour, and unrest, 
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Impulse to strive and gain, and avarice, 

Those spring from Passion—Prince!—engrained; and where 
Darkness and dulness, sloth and stupor are, 

‘Tis Ignorance hath caused them, Kuru Chief! 

Moreover, when a soul departeth, fixed 
In Soothfastness, it goeth to the place— 

Perfect and pure—of those that know all Truth. 

If it departeth in set habitude 
Of Impulse, it shall pass into the world 
Of spirits tied to works; and, if it dies 
In hardened Ignorance, that blinded soul 
Is born anew in some unlighted womb. 

The fruit of Soothfastness is true and sweet; 

The fruit of lusts is pain and toil; the fruit 
Of Ignorance is deeper darkness. Yea! 

For Light brings light, and Passion ache to have; 

And gloom, bewilderments, and ignorance 
Grow forth from Ignorance. Those of the first 
Rise ever higher; those of the second mode 
Take a mid place; the darkened souls sink back 
To lower deeps, loaded with witlessness! 

When, watching life, the living man perceives 
The only actors are the Qualities, 

And knows what rules beyond the Qualities, 

Then is he come nigh unto Me! 

The Soul, 

Thus passing forth from the Three Qualities— 

Whereby arise all bodies—overcomes 

Birth, Death, Sorrow, and Age; and drinketh deep 

The undying wine of Amrit. 

Arjuna. 

Oh, my Lord! 

Which be the signs to know him that hath gone 
Past the Three Modes? How liveth he? What way 
Leadeth him safe beyond the threefold Modes ? 

Krishna. 

He who with equanimity surveys 
Lustre of goodness, strife of passion, sloth 
Of ignorance, not angry if they are, 

Not wishful when they are not: he who sits 
A sojourner and stranger in their midst 
Unruffled, standing off, saying—serene— 

When troubles break, “These be the Qualities!” 

He unto whom—self-centred—grief and joy 
Sound as one word; to whose deep-seeing eyes 
The clod, the marble, and the gold are one; 

Whose equal heart holds the same gentleness 
For lovely and unlovely things, firm-set, 

Well-pleased in praise and dispraise; satisfied 
With honour or dishonour; unto friends 
And unto foes alike in tolerance; 

Detached from undertakings,—he is named 
Surmounter of the Qualities! 

And such— 

With single, fervent faith adoring Me, 

Passing beyond the Qualities, conforms 
To Brahma, and attains Me! 

For I am 

That whereof Brahma is the likeness! Mine 
The Amrit is; and Immortality 
Is mine; and mine perfect Felicity! 
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Tacitus: The Histories 

Date: 106-107 c.e. 

This passage from The Histories illustrates why Tacitus (c. 56/57-c. 117 c.e.) is considered one of Rome’s 
greatest writers. It describes the battle that took place in the city of Rome on December 20, 69 c.e., and the 
death of the emperor Vitellius (15-69 c.e.). In the struggle for control of the empire, Vitellius was the third 
emperor in less than a year, and he would not be the last. Like his predecessors Galba and Otho, he fell to 
the leader of a more powerful army. The man who would succeed him, Vespasian (9-79 c.e.), was serving as 
the governor of Judaea when his army (called Flavians after Vespasian’s full name, Titus Flavius Vespasianus) 
proclaimed him emperor in the summer of 69. When the Flavians reached Rome that December, they had 
already won a decisive victory against the Vitellians at Bedriacum in northern Italy in October. It was the 
second time that year that a battle for the succession had been fought there. 

Tacitus begins his narrative of the events that occurred in Rome that day, not with an account of the main 
actors, but by focusing on the crowd that has gathered to watch. He describes their behavior and the fighting 
in detail noting the historical significance of both. The account of the battle at the camp of the Praetorian 
Guard is brief yet effective in its narrative flow and in its mixture of military detail with the reported thoughts 
of the soldiers. The defeat of the Vitellians there leads to the palace and a description of the final actions of 
Vitellius himself. In a chilling account, Tacitus relates how, in a panic, the emperor attempted to escape, but 
was ultimately unable to avoid his fate. 

The Histories (Book 3, chapters 83-85) (c. 106-107 c.e.) 

The following is an excerpt. 

The people came and watched the fighting, cheering and applauding now one side, now the other, like 
spectators at a gladiatorial contest. Whenever one side gave ground, and the soldiers began to hide in shops 
or seek refuge in some private house, they clamoured for them to be dragged [our] and killed, and thus got 
the greater part of the plunder for themselves: for while the soldiers were busy with the bloody work of 
massacre, the spoil fell to the crowd. The scene throughout the city was hideous and terrible: on the one side 
fighting and wounded men, on the other baths and restaurants: here lay heaps of bleeding dead, and close 
at hand were harlots and their companions—all the vice and licence of luxurious peace, and all the crime 
and horror of a captured town. One might well have thought the city mad with fury and mad with pleasure 
at the same time. Armies had fought in the city before this, twice when Sulla mastered Rome, once under 
Cinna. Nor were there less horrors then. What was now so inhuman was the people’s indifference. Not 
for one minute did they interrupt the life of pleasure. The fighting was a new amusement for their holiday. 
Caring nothing for either party, they enjoyed themselves in riotous dissipation and took a frank pleasure in 
their country’s disaster. 

The storming of the Guards’ camp was the most troublesome task. It was still held by some of the bravest 
as a forlorn hope, which made the victors all the more eager to take it, especially those who had originally 
served in the Guards. They employed against it every means ever devised for the storming of the most strongly 
fortified towns, a ‘tortoise’, artillery, earthworks, firebrands. This, they cried, was the crown of all the toil and 
danger they had undergone in all their battles. They had restored the city to the senate and people of Rome, 
and their Temples to the gods: the soldier’s pride is his camp, it is his country and his home. If they could not 
regain it at once, they must spend the night in fighting. The Vitellians, for their part, had numbers and fortune 
against them, but by marring their enemy’s victory, by postponing peace, by fouling houses and altars with 
their blood, they embraced the last consolations that the conquered can enjoy. Many lay more dead than alive 
on the towers and ramparts of the walls and there expired. When the gates were torn down, the remainder 
faced the conquerors in a body. And there they fell, every man of them facing the enemy with all his wounds 
in front. Even as they died they took care to make an honourable end. 

When the city was taken, Vitellius left the Palce by a back way and was carried in a litter to his wife’s 
house on the Aventine. If he could lie hid during the day, he hoped to make his escape to his brother and the 
Guards at Tarracina. But it is in the very nature of terror that, while any course looks dangerous, the present 
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state of things seems worst of all. His fickle determination soon changed and he returned to the vast, deserted 
Palace, whence even the lowest of his menials had fled, or at least avoided meeting him. Shuddering at the 
solitude and hushed silence of the place, he wandered about, trying closed doors, terrified to find the rooms 
empty; until at last, wearied with his miserable search, he crept into some shameful hiding-place. There Julius 
Placidus, an officer of the Guards, found him and dragged him out. His hands were tied behind his back, his 
clothes were torn, and thus he was led forth—a loathly spectacle at which many hurled insults and no one 
shed a single tear of pity. The ignominy of his end killed all compassion. On the way a soldier of the German 
army either aimed an angry blow at him, or tried to put him out of his shame, or meant, perhaps, to strike the 
officer in command; at any rate, he cut off the officer’s ear and was immediately stabbed. 

With the points of their swords they made Vitellius hold up his head and face their insults, forcing 
him again and again to watch his own statues hurtling down, or to look at the Rostra and the spot where 
Galba had been killed. At last he was dragged along to the Ladder of Sighs, where the body of Flavius 
Sabinus had lain. One saying of his which was recorded had a ring of true nobility. When some officer 
flung reproaches at him, he answered, ‘And yet I was once your emperor.’ After that he fell under a shower 
of wounds, and when he was dead the mob abused him as loudly as they had flattered him in his life¬ 
time—and with as little reason. 
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Edict of Milan 

Date: 313 c.e. 

With this decree, issued in 313 c.e., the coemperors Constantine (c. 285-337 c.e.) and Licinius (c. 263-325 
c.e.) granted freedom of worship to all people throughout the Roman Empire. The decree was directed pri¬ 
marily at Christians, who, persecuted since the time of Nero (37-68 c.e.), had been subjected more recently 
to extremely brutal treatment under the emperors Diocletian (ruled from 284 to 305 c.e.) and Galerius (ruled 
as augustus from 305 to his death in 311 c.e.). Although Galerius had issued ati edict of toleration in the last 
year of his reign, his successor, Maximinus II Daia, ignored it and continued the persecutions. The jointly 
issued decree of Constantine and Licinius not only restated the government’s toleration of Christian worship 
but also returned confiscated property to the Christians. 

The text in which the edict has been preserved, On the Deaths of the Persecutors, is a history of the Chris¬ 
tian persecutors in the Roman Empire. It was written in Latin between 300 and 318 c.e. by Lucius Caecilius 
Firmianus Lactantius, a converted Christian from North Africa. The edict as recorded by Lactantius is not 
technically an edict but a letter, written to a provincial governor, who, at the close, is instructed to announce 
the decree publicly. 

Constantine and Licinius 

When I, Constantine Augustus, as well as I, Licinius Augustus, had fortunately met near Mediolanum 
(Milan), and were considering everything that pertained to the public welfare and security, we thought 
that among other things which we saw would be for the good of many, that those regulations pertaining to 
the reverence of the Divinity ought certainly to be made first, so that we might grant to the Christians and 
to all others full authority to observe that religion which each preferred; whence any Divinity whatsoever 
in the seat of the heavens may be propitious and kindly disposed to us, and all who are placed under our 
rule. And thus by this wholesome counsel and most upright provision, we thought to arrange that no one 
whatever should be denied the opportunity to give his heart to the observance of the Christian religion 
or of that religion which he should think best for himself, so that the supreme Deity, to who worship we 
freely yield our hearts, may show in all things his usual favor and benevolence. Therefore, your Worship 
should know that it has pleased us to remove all conditions whatsoever, which were in the rescripts for¬ 
merly given to you officially, concerning the Christians, and now any one of these who wishes to observe 
the Christian religion may do so freely and openly, without any disturbance or molestation. We thought it 
fit to commend these things most fully to your care that you may know that we have given to those Chris¬ 
tians free and unrestricted opportunity of religious worship. When you see that this has been granted to 
them by us, your Worship will know that we have also conceded to other religions the right of open and 
free observance of their worship for the sake of the peace of our times, that each one may have the free 
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opportunity to worship as he pleases; this regulation is made that we may not seem to detract aught from 
any dignity or any religion. 

Moreover, in the case of the Christians especially, we esteemed in best to order that if it happens that 
anyone heretofore has bought from our treasury or from anyone whatsoever, those places where they were 
previously accustomed to assemble, concerning which a certain decree had been made and a letter sent to 
you officially, the same shall be restored to the Christians without payment or any claim of recompense and 
without any kind of fraud or deception. Those, moreover, who have obtained the same by gift, are likewise to 
return them at once to the Christians. Besides, both those who have purchased and those who have secured 
them by gift, are to appeal to the vicar if they seek any recompense from our bounty, that they may be cared 
for through our clemency. All this property ought to be delivered at once to the community of the Christians 
through your intercession, and without delay. And since these Christians are known to have possessed not 
only those places in which they were accustomed to assemble, but also other property, namely the churches, 
belonging to them as a corporation and not as individuals, all these things which we have included under the 
above law, you will order to be restored, without any hesitation or controversy at all, to these Christians, 
that is to say the corporations and their conventicles:—providing, of course, that the above arrangements be 
followed so that those who return the same without payment, as we have said, may hope for an indemnity 
from our bounty. In all these circumstances you ought to tender your most efficacious intervention to the 
community of the Christians, that our command may be carried into effect as quickly as possible, whereby, 
moreover, through our clemency, public order may be secured. Let this be done so that, as we have said above, 
Divine favor towards us which, under the most important circumstances we have already experienced, may, 
for all time, preserve and prosper our successes together with the good of the state. Moreover, in order that 
the statement of this decree of our good will may come to the notice of all, this rescript, published by your 
decree, shall be announced everywhere and brought to the knowledge of all, so that the decree of this, our 
benevolence, cannot be concealed. 
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Confessions of St. Augustine 

Date: 397-400 c.e. 

Augustine wrote his Confessions between 397 and 400 c.e., about 85 years after Constantine and Licinius 
signed the Edict of Milan, which legalized Christianity in the Roman Empire. Despite the new religion’s 
increasing popularity, Roman culture was at this time still largely, if not primarily, pagan. Many continued 
to worship the old gods and to read Cicero and Homer, whose texts glorified these gods and the mortals 
who served them. As Christianity’s influence increased, the extent to which Christians should partake of this 
classical culture became an issue among church leaders such as Augustine and Jerome. In this section of his 
spiritual autobiography, Augustine, a converted Christian, intersperses the narrative of events in his childhood 
with pleas to God to forgive him for what he now views as sinful behavior. Here, in Book 1, he describes how 
he was given a traditional education in classical literature. He relates with shame that as a boy he loved the 
Aeneid, but, expressing the frustration of anyone who has struggled with learning a foreign language, he tells 
how he hated Homer because he was unable to understand the Greek. 


But now, my God, cry Thou aloud in my soul; and let Thy truth tell me, “Not so, not so. Far better was 
that first study.” For, lo, I would readily forget the wanderings of Aeneas and all the rest, rather than how to 
read and write. But over the entrance of the Grammar School is a vail drawn! true; yet is this not so much 
an emblem of aught recondite, as a cloak of error. Let not those, whom I no longer fear, cry out against me, 
while I confess to Thee, my God, whatever my soul will, and acquiesce in the condemnation of my evil ways, 
that I may love Thy good ways. Let not either buyers or sellers of grammar-learning cry out against me. For if 
I question them whether it be true that Aeneas came on a time to Carthage, as the poet tells, the less learned 
will reply that they know not, the more learned that he never did. But should I ask with what letters the name 
“Aeneas” is written, every one who has learnt this will answer me aright, as to the signs which men have 
conventionally settled. If, again, I should ask which might be forgotten with least detriment to the concerns 
of life, reading and writing or these poetic fictions? who does not foresee what all must answer who have not 
wholly forgotten themselves? I sinned, then, when as a boy I preferred those empty to those more profitable 
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studies, or rather loved the one and hated the other. “One and one, two”; “two and two, four”; this was to 
me a hateful singsong: “the wooden horse lined with armed men,” and “the burning of Troy,” and “Creusa’s 
shade and sad similitude,” were the choice spectacle of my vanity. 

Why then did I hate the Greek classics, which have the like tales? For Homer also curiously wove the 
like fictions, and is most sweetly vain, yet was he bitter to my boyish taste. And so I suppose would Virgil 
be to Grecian children, when forced to learn him as I was Homer. Difficulty, in truth, the difficulty of a 
foreign tongue, dashed, as it were, with gall all the sweetness of Grecian fable. For not one word of it did I 
understand, and to make me understand I was urged vehemently with cruel threats and punishments. Time 
was also (as an infant) I knew no Latin; but this I learned without fear or suffering, by mere observation, 
amid the caresses of my nursery and jests of friends, smiling and sportively encouraging me. This I learned 
without any pressure of punishment to urge me on, for my heart urged me to give birth to its conceptions, 
which I could only do by learning words not of those who taught, but of those who talked with me; in 
whose ears also I gave birth to the thoughts, whatever I conceived. No doubt, then, that a free curiosity has 
more force in our learning these things, than a frightful enforcement. Only this enforcement restrains the 
rovings of that freedom, through Thy laws, O my God, Thy laws, from the master’s cane to the martyr’s tri¬ 
als, being able to temper for us a wholesome bitter, recalling us to Thyself from that deadly pleasure which 
lures us from Thee. 
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Yoruba Creation Myth 

Date: Unknown 

The Yoruba are a people and a culture in West Africa and represent one of the largest language groups 
in Africa. Historically, the Yoruba have occupied the region of southwestern Nigeria, Benin, and Togo. It is 
believed that people migrated to this area around 900 and that the kingdom of Ile-Ife came into being 
around 1100. The golden age of the Yoruba civilization between 1100 and 1700 occurred due to the expan¬ 
sion of the kingdom’s influence, power, and economic wealth. 

The cidtural and societal identity of the Yoruba people is based on their creation myths, or cosmogony — 
they believe they are in direct lineage to the Creator. The Yoruba Creation Myth states that in the beginning, 
there was nothing but an enormous ocean that reached the heavens. The Gods and their sons consulted and 
decided to build a city on dry land for all living creatures. It is taught that in later years the children of these 
gods became the kings and queens of Yorubaland. 

In the beginning was only the sky above, water and marshland below. The chief god Olorun ruled the 
sky, and the goddess Olokun ruled what was below. Obatala, another god, reflected upon this situation, then 
went to Olorun for permission to create dry land for all kinds of living creatures to inhabit. He was given 
permission, so he sought advice from Orunmila, oldest son of Olorun and the god of prophecy. He was told 
he would need a gold chain long enough to reach below, a snail’s shell filled with sand, a white hen, a black 
cat, and a palm nut, all of which he was to carry in a bag. All the gods contributed what gold they had, and 
Orunmila supplied the articles for the bag. 

When all was ready, Obatala hung the chain from a corner of the sky, placed the bag over his shoulder, 
and started the downward climb. When he reached the end of the chain he saw he still had some distance to 
go. From above he heard Orunmila instruct him to pour the sand from the snail’s shell, and to immediately 
release the white hen. He did as he was told, whereupon the hen landing on the sand began scratching and 
scattering it about. Wherever the sand landed it formed dry land, the bigger piles becoming hills and the 
smaller piles valleys. Obatala jumped to a hill and named the place Ife. The dry land now extended as far as 
he could see. He dug a hole, planted the palm nut, and saw it grow to maturity in a flash. The mature palm 
tree dropped more palm nuts on the ground, each of which grew immediately to maturity and repeated the 
process. Obatala settled down with the cat for company. Many months passed, and he grew bored with his 
routine. He decided to create beings like himself to keep him company. He dug into the sand and soon found 
clay with which to mold figures like himself and started on his task, but he soon grew tired and decided to 
take a break. He made wine from a nearby palm tree, and drank bowl after bowl. Not realizing he was drunk, 
Obatala returned to his task of fashioning the new beings; because of his condition he fashioned many imper¬ 
fect figures. Without realizing this, he called out to Olorun to breathe life into his creatures. The next day he 
realized what he had done and swore never to drink again, and to take care of those who were deformed, thus 
becoming Protector of the Deformed. 

The new people built huts as Obatala had done and soon Ife prospered and became a city. All the other 
gods were happy with what Obatala had done, and visited the land often, except for Olokun, the ruler of all 
below the sky. She had not been consulted by Obatala and grew angry that he had usurped so much of her 
kingdom. When Obatala returned to his home in the sky for a visit, Olokun summoned the great waves of 
her vast oceans and sent them surging across the land. Wave after wave she unleashed, until much of the land 
was underwater and many of the people were drowned. Those that had fled to the highest land beseeched the 
god Eshu who had been visiting, to return to the sky and report what was happening to them. Eshu demanded 
sacrifice be made to Obatala and himself before he would deliver the message. The people sacrificed some 
goats, and Eshu returned to the sky. When Orunmila heard the news he climbed down the golden chain to 
the earth, and cast many spells which caused the flood waters to retreat and the dry land reappear. So ended 
the great flood. 
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The Qur'an 

Also known as: Quran; Koran. 

Date: c. 610-632 

The Qur’an is the sacred book of Islam. According to Islamic belief, the Qur’an (Koran) was revealed by God 
to the prophet Muhammad. Its tenets are strictly followed by devout Muslims around the world. The Qur’an 
is sacred in the same way to Muslims as the Bible is to Christians and ]ews. 

Allah is the Arabic name for the Supreme Being, or God. Qur’an, in Arabic, means “recitation. ” Muslims, 
or followers of Islam, believe that Muhammad received the word of Allah through the mediacy of the angel 
Gabriel and then recited it to the faithful. Islam, which means “submission to the word of God,” is one of the 
world’s great monotheistic religions, along with Judaism and Christianity. Devout Muslims believe that Allah 
sent several prophets, including Moses, Jesus, and, last but most important, Muhammad, to save humankind 
from its sins. The teachings of Muhammad were passed orally among believers until they were recorded in 
book form after his death in 632. Devout Mtislims regard the written text of the Qur’an to be an earthly copy 
of a book that exists as an eternal entity of the universe. 

According to tradition, Muhammad, while in a heavenly trance, received the Qur’an from the angel 
Gabriel, a few verses at a time over the years 610 through 632, the year Muhammad died. Thus the teach¬ 
ings of the Qur’an follow the events of his life. Each time Muhammad awoke from his trance, he repeated 
Allah’s revelations in Arabic to his followers. Legend states that scribes recorded the revelations on paper, 
palm-leaves, stone, or other objects that were on hand. Muhammad’s followers then memorized the pas¬ 
sages and recited them to other Arabs. 

Surah 1 

1: 1. In the name of ALLAH, the Gracious, the Merciful. 

1: 2. All praise is due to ALLAH alone, Lord of all the worlds. 

1: 3. The Gracious, the Merciful. 

1: 4. Master of the Day of Judgment. 

1:5. THEE alone do we worship and THEE alone do we implore for help. 

1: 6. Guide us in the straight path, 

1: 7. The path of those on whom THOU hast bestowed THY favours, those who have not incurred THY 
displeasure and those who have not gone astray. 

Surah 47 

47: 1. In the name of ALLAH, the Gracious, the Merciful. 

47: 2. Those who disbelieve and hinder men from the way of ALLAH—HE renders their works vain. 

47: 3. But as for those who believe and do righteous deeds and believe in that which has been revealed 
to Muhammad—and it is the truth from their Lord—HE removes from them their sins and sets right their 
affairs. 

47: 4. That is because those who disbelieve follow falsehood while those who believe follow the truth 
from their Lord. Thus does ALLAH set forth for men their lessons by similitudes. 

47: 5. And when you meet in regular battle those who disbelieve, smite their necks; and, when you 
have overcome them, by causing great slaughter among them, bind fast the fetters—then afterwards either 
release them as a favour or by taking ransom—until the war lays down its burdens. That is the ordinance. 
And if ALLAH had so pleased, HE could have punished them Himself, but HE has willed that HE may 
try some of you by others. And those who are killed in the way of ALLAH—HE will never render their 
works vain. 

47: 6. HE will guide them to success and will improve their condition. 

47: 7. And will admit them into the Garden which HE has made known to them. 

47: 8. O ye who believe! if you help the cause of ALLAH, HE will help you and will make your steps firm. 

47: 9. But those who disbelieve, perdition is their lot; and HE will make their works vain. 

47: 10. That is because they hate what ALLAH has revealed; so HE has made their works vain. 

47: 11. Have they not traveled in the earth and seen what was the end of those who were before them? 
ALLAH utterly destroyed them, and for the disbelievers there will be the like thereof. 

47: 12. That is because ALLAH is the Protector of those who believe, and the disbelievers have no protector. 

47: 13. Verily, ALLAH will cause those who believe and do good works to enter the Gardens underneath 
which streams flow; While those who disbelieve enjoy themselves and eat even as the cattle eat, and the Fire 
will be their last resort. 

47:14. And how many a township, mightier than thy town which has driven thee out, have WE destroyed, 
and they had no helper. 

47: 15. Then, is he who takes his stand upon a clear proof from his Lord like those to whom the evil of 
their deeds is made to look attractive and who follow their low desires? 
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47: 16. A description of the Garden promised to the righteous: Therein are streams of water which cor¬ 
rupts not; and streams of milk of which the taste changes not; and streams of wine, a delight to those who 
drink; and streams of clarified honey. And in it they will have all kinds of fruit, and forgiveness from their 
Lord. Can those who enjoy such bliss be like those who abide in the Fire and who are given boiling water to 
drink so that it tears their bowels? 

47: 17. And among them are some who seems to listen to thee till, when they go forth from thy presence, 
they say to those who have been given knowledge, ‘What has he been talking about just now?’ These are they 
upon whose hearts ALLAH has set a seal, and who follow their own evil desires. 

47: 18. But as for those who follow guidance, HE adds to their guidance, and bestows on them righteous¬ 
ness suited to their condition. 

47:19. The disbelievers wait not but for the Hour, that it should come upon them suddenly. The Signs thereof 
have already come. But of what avail will their admonition be to them when it has actually come upon them. 

47: 20. Know, therefore, that there is no god other than ALLAH, and ask protection for thy human frail¬ 
ties, and for believing men and believing women. And ALLAH knows the place where you move about and 
the place where you stay. 

47: 21. And those who believe say, 'Why is not a Surah revealed?’ But when a decisive Surah is revealed 
and fighting is mentioned therein, thou seest those in whose hearts is a disease, looking towards thee like the 
look of one who is fainting on account of approaching death. So woe to them! 

47: 22. Their attitude should have been one of obedience and of calling people to good. And when the 
matter was determined upon, it was good for them if they were true to ALLAH. 

47: 23. Would you not then, if you are placed in authority, create disorder in the land and sever your ties 
of kinship? 

47: 24. It is these whom ALLAH has cursed, so that HE has made them deaf and has made their eyes blind. 

47: 25. Will they not, then, ponder over the Qur’an, or, is it that there are locks on their hearts? 

47: 26. Surely, those who turn their backs after guidance has become manifest to them, Satan has seduced 
them and holds out false hopes to them. 

47: 27. That is because they said to those who hate what ALLAH has revealed, 'We will obey you in some 
matters, and ALLAH knows their secrets. 

47: 28. But how will they fare when the angels will cause them to die, smiting their faces and their backs? 

47: 29. That is because they followed that which displeased ALLAH, and disliked the seeking of HIS 
pleasure. So HE rendered their works vain. 

47: 30. Do those in whose hearts is a disease suppose that ALLAH will not bring to light their malice? 

47: 31. And if WE pleased, WE could show them to thee so that thou shouldst know them by their marks. 
And thou shalt, surely, recognize them by the tone of their speech. And ALLAH knows your deeds. 

47: 32. And WE will, surely, try you, until WE make manifest those among you who strive for the cause 
of ALLAH and those who are steadfast. And WE will make known the true facts about you. 

47: 33. Those, who disbelieve and hinder men from the way of ALLAH and oppose the Messenger after guid¬ 
ance has become manifest to them, shall not harm ALLAH in the least; and HE will make their works fruitless. 

47: 34. O ye who believe! obey ALLAH and obey the Messenger and make not your works vain. 

47: 35. Verily, those who disbelieve and hinder people from the way of ALLAH, and then die while they 
are disbelievers—ALLAH certainly, will not forgive them. 

47: 36. So be not slack and sue not for peace, for you will, certainly, have the upper hand. And ALLAH 
is with you, and HE will not deprive you of the reward of your actions. 

47: 37. The life of this world is but a sport and a pastime, and if you believe and be righteous, HE will 
give you your rewards, and will not ask of you your wealth. 

47: 38. Were HE to ask it of you and press you, you would be niggardly, and HE would bring to light 
your malice. 

47: 39. Behold! You are those who are called upon to spend in the way of ALLAH; but of you there 
are some who are niggardly. And whoso is niggardly, is niggardly only against his own soul. And ALLAH is 
Self-Sufficient, and it is you who are needy. And if you turn your backs, HE will bring in your place another 
people; then they will not be like you. 
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Antiochus Strategos: Account of the Sack of Jerusalem 

Date: 614 

Byzantine law was tolerant to Jews [Theodosian Code 16.8.21 ], but there remained a general prejudice against 
Jews. The following is an account of the fall of Jerusalem to the Persians in 614, by the monk Antiochus 
Strategos, who lived in the monastery (lavra) of St. Sabas in Jerusalem and expresses that prejudice. It 
provides a Byzantine version of what transpired and may also, of course, reflect Jewish resistance to Byz¬ 
antine restrictions and oppression. 

Finally, despite Antiochus’s account, the Persians of this period seem to have been significantly more 
tolerant of religious diversity than almost any other contemporary government. They began the system, long 
continued and later known (under the Turks) as the millet system, by which each religious group governed 
itself in religious and family matters. 

The beginning of the struggle of the Persians with the Christians of Jerusalem was on the 15th April, in 
the second indiction, in the fourth year of the Emperor Heraclius. They spent twenty days in the struggle. And 
they shot from their ballistas with such violence, that on the twenty-first day they broke down the city wall. 
Thereupon the evil; foemen entered the city in great fury, like infuriated wild beasts and irritated serpents. The 
men however, who defended the city wall fled, and hid themselves in caverns, fosses and cisterns in order to 
save themselves; and the people in crowds fled into churches and altars; and there they destroyed them. For 
the enemy entered in a mighty wrath, gnashing their teeth in violent fury; like evil beasts they roared, bellowed 
like lions, hissed like ferocious serpents, and slew all whom they found. [ Like ] mad dogs they tore with their 
teeth the flesh of the faithful, and respected non at all, neither male nor female, neither young nor old, neither 
child nor baby, neither priest no monk, neither virgin nor widow. . . . 

Meanwhile the evil Persians, who had no pity in their hearts, raced to every place in the city and with one 
accord extirpated all the people. Anyone who ran away in terror they caught hold of; and if any cried out from 
fear, they roared at them with gashing teeth, and by breaking their teeth on the ground forced them to close 
their mouths. They slaughtered tender infants on the ground, and then with loud yelps called their parents. The 
parents bewailed the children with vociferations and sobbings, but were promptly despatched along with them. 
Any that were caught armed were massacred with their own weapons. Those who ran swiftly were pierced 
with arrows, the unresisting and quiet they slew without mercy. They listened not to the appeals of supplicants, 
nor pitied youthful [ beauty ] nor had compassion on old men’s age, nor blushed before the humility of the 
clergy. On the contrary they destroyed persons of every age, massacred them like animals, cut them into pieces, 
mowed sundry of them down like cabbages, so that all alike had severally to drain the cup full of bitterness. 
Lamentation and terror might be seen in Jerusalem. Holy churches were burned with fire, other were demol¬ 
ished, majestic altars fell prone, sacred crosses were trampled underfoot, life-giving icons were spat upon by the 
unclean. Then their wrath fell upon priests and deacons; they slew them in their churches like dumb animals. 

Thereupon the vile Jews, enemies of the truth and haters of Christ, when they perceived that the Chris¬ 
tians were given over into the hands of the enemy, rejoiced exceedingly, because they detested the Christians; 
and they conceived an evil plan in keeping with their vileness about the people. For in the eyes of the Persians 
their importance was great, because they were the betrayers of the Christians. And in this season then the Jews 
approached the edge of the reservoir and called out to the children of God, while they were shut up therein, 
and said to them: “If ye would escape from death, become Jews and deny Christ; and then ye shall step up 
from your place and join us. We will ransom you with our money, and ye shall be benefited by us.” But their 
plot and desire were not fulfilled, their labours proved to be in vain; because the children of the Holy Church 
chose death for Christ’s sake rather than to live in godlessness: and they reckoned it better for their flesh to be 
punished, rather than their souls ruined, so that their portion were not with the Jews. And when the unclean 
Jews saw the steadfast uprightness of the Christians and their immovable faith, then they were agitated with 
lively ire, like evil beasts, and thereupon imagined an other plot. As of old they bought the Lord from the Jews 
with silver, so they purchased Christians out of the reservoir; for they gave the Persians silver, and they bought 
a Christian and slew him like a sheep. The Christians however rejoiced because they were being slain for 
Christ’s sake and shed their blood for His blood, and took on themselves death in return for His death. . . . 

When the people were carried into Persia, and the Jews were left in Jerusalem, they began with their own 
hands to demolish and burn such of the holy churches as were left standing. . . . 

How many souls were slain in the reservoir of Mamel! How many perished of hunger and thirst! How 
many priests and monks were massacred by the sword! How many infants were crushed under foot, or perished 
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by hunger and thirst, or languished through fear and horror of the foe! How many maidens, refusing their 
abominable outrages, were given over to death by the enemy! How many parents perished on top of their own 
children! How many of the people were bought up by the Jews and butchered, and became confessors of Christ! 
How many persons, fathers, mothers, and tender infants, having concealed themselves in fosses and cisterns, 
perished of darkness and hunger! How many fled into the Church of the Anastasis, into that of Sion and other 
churches, and were therein massacred and consumed with fire! Who can count the multitude of the corpses of 
those who were massacred in Jerusalem? 
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Ordinance of Louis the Pious 

Date: 817 

Louis I was the son and successor of Charlemagne and, as his name suggests, a deeply devout man. In 817 
he divided the Frankish Empire among his three sons, as detailed in this ordinance. This act would have far- 
reaching consequences, for when Louis awarded land to a fourth son from a different marriage in 829, his three 
other sons went to war against him, deposing him in 833. Although he eventually regained the throne and made 
peace with his sons, Louis left a much weaker and more vulnerable empire than the one he had inherited. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document 

In the name of the Lord God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ. Louis, the divine power ordaining, august 
emperor. While we in the name of God, in the year 817 of the incarnation of the Lord, in the tenth in diction, 
and in the fourth year of our reign, in the month of July, had assembled in our palace at Aix in our accustomed 
manner a sacred synod and the generality of our people to treat of ecclesiastical needs and the needs of our 
whole empire, and were intent upon these,-suddenly, by divine inspiration, it came about that our faithful 
ones warned us that, while we still remained safe and peace on all sides was granted by God, we should, after 
the manner of our forefathers, treat of the condition of the whole kingdom and of the case of our sons. But 
although this admonition was devoutly and faithfully given, nevertheless it seems good neither to us nor to 
those who know what is salutary’ that for the love or for the sake of our sons the unity of the empire preserved 
to us by God should be rent by human division; lest by chance from this cause a scandal should arise in the 
holy church and we should incur the offending of Him in whose power are the laws of all kingdoms. There¬ 
fore we thought it necessary that by fastings and prayers and the giving of alms we should obtain from Him 
that which our infirmity did not presume. Which being duly performed for three days, by the will of Almighty 
God, as we believe, it was brought about that both our own wishes and those of our whole people concurred 
in the election of our beloved first-born Lothar. And so it pleased both us and all our people that he, thus 
manifested by the divine dispensation, being crowned in solemn manner with the imperial diadem, should, 
by common wish, be made our consort and successor to the empire if God should so wish. But as to his other 
brothers, Pippin, namely, and Louis our namesake, it seemed good by common counsel to distinguish them by 
the name of kings, and to fix upon the places named below, in which after our decease they may hold sway 
with regal power under their elder brother according to the clauses mentioned below, in which are contained 
the conditions which we have established among them. Which clauses, on account of the advantage of the 
empire, and of preserving perpetual peace among them, and for the safety of the whole church, it pleased us to 
deliberate upon with all our faithful ones; and having deliberated, to write down; and having written down, to 
confirm with our own hands: so that, God lending His aid, as they had been passed by all with common con¬ 
sent, so by common devotion they should be inviolably observed by all, to the perpetual peace of themselves 
and of the whole Christian people; saving in all things our imperial power over our sons and our people, with 
all the subjection which is exhibited by a father to his sons and to an emperor and king by his people. 

1. We will that Pippin shall have Aquitania and Gascony, and all the March of Toulouse, and moreover 
four counties: namely, in Septimania Carcassone, and in Burgundy Autun, l’Avalonnais and Nevers. 

2. Likewise we will that Louis shall have Bavaria and Carinthia, and the Bohemians, Avars, and Slavs, 
who are on the eastern side of Bavaria; and furthermore, two demesne towns to do service to him, in the 
county of Nortgau, Lauterburg and Ingolstadt. 

3. We will that these two brothers, who are called by the name of king, shall possess power of themselves 
to distribute all honours within the range of their jurisdiction; provided that in the bishoprics and abbeys the 
ecclesiastical order shall be held to, and in giving other honours, honesty and utility shall be observed. 
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4. Likewise we will, that once a year, at a fitting times either together or individually, according as the con¬ 
dition of things allows, they shall come to their elder brother with their gifts, for the sake of visiting him, and 
seeing him, and treating with mutual fraternal love of those things which are necessary, and which pertain to 
the common utility and to perpetual peace. And if by chance one of them, impeded by some inevitable neces¬ 
sity, is unable to come at the accustomed and fitting time, he shall signify this to his elder brother by sending 
legates and gifts; so, nevertheless, that at whatever suitable time it may be possible for him, he shall not avoid 
coming through any feigned excuse. 

5. We will and order that the elder brother, when one or both of his brothers shall come to him, as has 
been said, with gifts, shall, according as to him, by God’s will, greater power has been attributed, likewise 
himself remunerate them with pious and fraternal love, and a more ample gift. 

6. We will and order that the elder brother shall, either in person, or through his faithful envoys and his 
armies, according as reason dictates and time and occasion permits send help to his younger brothers when 
they shall reasonably ask him to come to their aid against external nations. 

7. We likewise will that without the counsel and consent of the elder brother they by no means presume 
to make peace with, or engage in war against, foreign nations, and those that are hostile to this empire, which 
is in the care of God. 

8. But as to envoys, if such are sent by external nations either for the sake of making peace, or engaging in 
war, or surrendering castles, or of arranging any other important matters, they, the younger brothers, shall by 
no means give them an answer without the knowledge of the elder brother, nor shall they send them away. But 
if envoys shall be sent to him from any place, he of the younger brothers to whom they shall first come, shall 
receive them with honour, and shall cause them, accompanied by faithful envoys, to come into his (the older 
brother’s) presence. But in minor matters, according to the nature of the embassy, they may answer of them¬ 
selves. But we add this warning, that in whatever condition affairs within their confines may be, they shall not 
neglect to keep their elder brother always informed, that he may be found always interested and ready to give 
his attention to whatever things the necessity and utility of the kingdom shall demand. 

9. It seems best for us also to require that after our decease the vassal of each one of the brothers, for the 
sake of avoiding discord, shall have a benefice only in the domain of his ruler, and not in that of one of the 
others. But his own property and heritage, wherever it be, each one may possess according to his law, and 
without unjust interference, justice being observed, with honour and security; and each free man who has not 
a lord shall be allowed to commend himself to whichever of the three brothers he may wish. 

10. But if, what God avert and what we least of all wish, it should happen that any one of the brothers, 
on account of desire for earthly goods, which is the root of all evils, shall be either a divider or oppressor of 
the churches or the poor, or shall exercise tyranny, in which all cruelty consists: first, in secret, according to the 
precept of God, he shall be warned once, twice, and thrice, through faithful envoys, to amend; and if he refuse 
them, being summoned by one brother before the other he shall be admonished and punished with fraternal 
and paternal love. And if he shall altogether spurn this healthful admonition, by the common sentence of all it 
shall be decreed what is to be done concerning him; so that him whom a healthful admonition could not recall 
from his wicked ways, the imperial power and the common sentence of all may coerce. 

11. But the rulers of the churches of Francia shall have such power over the possessions of the same, 
whether in Aquitania or in Italy, or in other regions and provinces subject to this empire, as they had in the 
time of our father, or are known to have in our own. 

12. Whatever of tribute, moreover, and rents and precious metals can be exacted or obtained within their 
confines, they shall possess; so that from these they may provide for their necessities, and may the better be 
able to prepare the gifts to be brought to their elder brother. 

13. We will, also, that if to any one of them, after our decease, the time for marrying shall come, he shall 
take a wife with the counsel and consent of his elder brother. This, moreover, we decree shall be guarded 
against, for the sake of avoiding discords and removing harmful opportunities: that any one of them shall 
presume to take a wife from external nations. But the vassals of all of them, in order that the bonds of peace 
may be drawn more closely, may take their wives from whatever places they wish. 

14. But if any one of them, dying, shall leave lawful children, his power shall not be divided among 
them; but rather the people, coming together in common, shall elect one of them who shall be pleasing to 
God; and this one the elder brother shall receive as a brother and a son, and, himself being treated with 
paternal honour, shall observe this constitution towards him in every way. But in the matter of the other 
children they shall, with pious love, discuss how they may keep them and give them advice, after the man¬ 
ner of our parents. 

15. But if any one of them shall die without lawful children, his power shall revert to the elder brother. And if 
he shall happen to have children from concubines we exhort the elder brother to act mercifully towards them. 

16. But if at our death either of them shall happen not yet to be of lawful age according to Ripuarian law, 
we will that, until he arrive at the established term of. years, just as now by us, so by his elder brother, both 
himself and his kingdom shall be cared for and governed. And when he shall come to be of lawful age, he shall 
in all things possess his power according to the manner laid down. 
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17. But to our son, if God will that he be our successor the kingdom of Italy shall in the aforesaid manner 
be subject in all things, just as it was subject to our father, and remains subject in the present time to us, by 
the will of God. 

18. We exhort also the devotion of our whole people and that firmness of a most sincere faith, the fame 
of which has spread among almost all nations, that if our son, who by the divine ale shall succeed to us, shall 
depart from this life without legitimate heirs, they shall, for the sake of the salvation of all, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the church and the unity of the empire, follow the conditions that we have made in the matter of his 
election, and elect one of our sons, if they shall survive their brother; so that in choosing him they shall seek 
to fulfil, not a human will, but the will of God. 
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Genii Monogatari, or The Tale of Genii 

Date: c. 1000 

Murasaki Shikibu, also known as Lady Murasaki, (c. 973-1030) wrote what is widely considered to be the 
world’s first novel, the Genji Monogatari (The Tale of Genji). The daughter of a Japanese provincial governor, 
Murasaki wrote her novel during Japan’s cultural renaissance, the Heian period (794-1192). The Tale 
of Genji reflects the aristocratic culture that marked this era. It is also the cultural flower of a distinctively 
Japanese literary tradition, removed from the influence of Chinese hegemony. 

The Tale of Genji represents a zenith in Heian writing during the 10th and 11th centuries. Because Mura¬ 
saki Shikibu wrote it in Japanese and not Chinese, its popidarity signaled a new appreciation for the Japanese 
language and for the women who utilized it. 

CHAPTER I: THE CHAMBER OF KIRI 

Some time had now elapsed since the death of the Emperor’s favorite, but he was still often haunted by 
her image. Ladies were introduced into his presence, in order, if possible, to divert his attention, but without 
success. 

There was, however, living at this time a young Princess, the fourth child of a late Emperor. She had 
great promise of beauty, and was guarded with jealous care by her mother, the Empress-Dowager. The 
Naishi-no-Ske, who had been at the Court from the time of the said Emperor, was intimately acquainted 
with the Empress and familiar with the Princess, her daughter, from her very childhood. This person 
now recommended the Emperor to see the Princess, because her features closely resembled those of Kiri- 
Tsubo. 

“I have now fulfilled,” she said, “the duties of my office under three reigns, and, as yet, I have seen but 
one person who resembles the departed. The daughter of the Empress-Dowager does resemble her, and she is 
singularly beautiful.” 

“There may be some truth in this,” thought the Emperor, and he began to regard her with awakening 
interest. 

This was related to the Empress-Dowager. She, however, gave no encouragement whatever to the idea, 
“How terrible!” she said. “Do we not remember the cruel harshness of the mother of the Heir-apparent, 
which hastened the fate of Kiri-Tsubo!” 

While thus discountenancing any intimacy between her daughter and the Emperor, she too died, and the 
princess was left parentless. The Emperor acted with great kindness, and intimated his wish to regard her as 
his own daughter. In consequence of this her guardian, and her brother, Prince Hiub-Ku, considering that life 
at Court would be better for her and more attractive for her than the quiet of her own home, obtained for her 
an introduction there. 

She was styled the Princess Fuji-Tsubo (of the Chamber of Wistaria), from the name of the chamber which 
was assigned to her. 

There was, indeed, both in features and manners a strange resemblance between her and Kiri-Tsubo. The 
rivals of the latter constantly caused pain both to herself and to the Emperor; but the illustrious birth of the 
Princess prevented any one from ever daring to humiliate her, and she uniformly maintained the dignity of 
her position. And to her alas! the Emperor’s thoughts were now gradually drawn, though he could not yet be 
said to have forgotten Kiri-Tsubo. 
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The young Prince, whom we now style Genji (the Gen), was still with the Emperor, and passed his time 
pleasantly enough in visiting the various apartments where the inmates of the palace resided. He found the 
companionship of all of them sufficiently agreeable; but beside the many who were now of maturer years, 
there was one who was still in the bloom of her youthful beauty, and who more particularly caught his fancy, 
the Princess Wistaria. He had no recollection of his mother, but he had been told by Naishi-no-Ske that this 
lady was exceedingly like her; and for this reason he often yearned to see her and to be with her. 

The Emperor showed equal affection to both of them, and he sometimes told her that he hoped she 
would not treat the boy with coldness or think him forward. He said that his affection for the one made 
him feel the same for the other too, and that the mutual resemblance of her own and of his mother’s face 
easily accounted for Genji’s partiality to her. And thus as a result of this generous feeling on the part of the 
Emperor, a warmer tinge was gradually imparted both to the boyish humor and to the awakening sentiment 
of the young Prince. 

The mother of the Heir-apparent was not unnaturally averse to the Princess, and this revived her old 
antipathy to Genji also. The beauty of her son, the Heir-apparent, though remarkable, could not be compared 
to his, and so bright and radiant was his face that Genji was called by the public Hikal-Genji-no-Kimi (the 
shining Prince Gen). 

When he attained the age of twelve the ceremony of Gembuk 1 (or crowning) took place. This was also 
performed with all possible magnificence. .. .The Royal chair was placed in the Eastern wing of the Seiriu- 
Den, where the Emperor dwells, and in front of it were the seats of the hero of the ceremony and of the Sadaijin, 
who was to crown him and to regulate the ceremonial. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon Genji appeared on the scene. The boyish style of his hair and dress 
excellently became his features; and it almost seemed matter for regret that it should be altered. The 
Okura-Kiu-Kurahito, whose office it was to rearrange the hair of Genji, faltered as he did so. As to the 
Emperor, a sudden thought stole into his mind. “Ah! could his mother but have lived to have seen him 
now!” This thought, however, he at once suppressed. After he had been crowned the Prince withdrew to a 
dressing-room, where he attired himself in the full robes of manhood. Then descending to the Court-yard 
he performed a measured dance in grateful acknowledgment. This he did with so much grace and skill that 
all present were filled with admiration; and his beauty, which some feared might be lessened, seemed only 
more remarkable from the change. And the Emperor, who had before tried to resist them, now found old 
memories irresistible. 

Sadaijin had by his wife, who was a Royal Princess, an only daughter. The Heir-apparent had taken some 
notice of her, but her father did not encourage him. He had, on the other hand, some idea of Genji, and had 
sounded the Emperor on the subject. He regarded the idea with favor, and especially on the ground that such 
a union would be of advantage to Genji, who had not yet any influential supporters. 

Now all the Court and the distinguished visitors were assembled in the palace, where a great festival was 
held; Genji occupied a seat next to that of the Royal Princess. During the entertainment Sadaijin whispered 
something several times into his ear, but he was too young and diffident to make any answer. 

Sadaijin was now summoned before the daos of the Emperor, and, according to custom, an Imperial gift, 
a white ‘-Uchiki (grand robe), and a suit of silk vestments were presented to him by a lady. Then proffering 
his own wine-cup, the Emperor addressed him thus: 

“In the first hair-knot 2 of youth, 

Let love that lasts for age be bound!” 

This evidently implied an idea of matrimony. Sadaijin feigned surprise and responded: 

“Aye! if the purple 3 of the cord, 

I bound so anxiously, endure!” 

He then descended into the Court-yard, and gave expression to his thanks in the same manner in which 
Genji had previously done. A horse from the Imperial stables and a falcon from the Kurand-Dokoro 4 were 
on view in the yard, and were now presented to him. The princes and nobles were all gathered together 
in front of the grand staircase, and appropriate gifts were also presented to each one of them. Among the 
crowd baskets and trays of fruits and delicacies were distributed by the Emperor’s order, under the direc¬ 
tion of Udaiben; and more rice-cakes and other things were given away now than at the Gembuk of the 
Heir-apparent. 

In the evening the young Prince went to the mansion of the Sadaijin, where the espousal with the young 
daughter of the latter was celebrated with much splendor. The youthfulness of the beautiful boy was well 
pleasing to Sadaijin; but the bride, who was some years older than he was, and who considered the disparity 
in their age to be unsuitable, blushed when she thought of it. 

Not only was this Sadaijin himself a distinguished personage in the State, but his wife was also the sister 
of the Emperor by the same mother, the late Empress; and her rank therefore was unequivocal. When to this 
we add the union of their daughter with Genji, it was easy to understand that the influence of Udaijin, the 
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grandfather of the Heir-apparent, and who therefore seemed likely to attain great power, was not after all of 
very much moment. 

Sadaijin had several children. One of them, who was the issue of his Royal wife, was the Kurand Shiushiu. 
Udaijin was not, for political reasons, on good terms with this family; hut nevertheless he did not wish to 
estrange the youthful Kurand. On the contrary, he endeavored to establish friendly relations with him, as was indeed 
desirable, and he went so far as to introduce him to his fourth daughter, the younger sister of the Koki-Den. 

Genji still resided in the palace, where his society was a source of much pleasure to the Emperor, and he 
did not take up his abode in a private house. Indeed, his bride, Lady Aoi (Lady Hollyhock), though her posi¬ 
tion insured her every attention from others, had few charms for him, and the Princess Wistaria much more 
frequently occupied his thoughts. “How pleasant her society, and how few like her!” he was always thinking; 
and a hidden bitterness blended with his constant reveries. 

The years rolled on, and Genji being now older was no longer allowed to continue his visits to the pri¬ 
vate rooms of the Princess as before. But the pleasure of overhearing her sweet voice, as its strains flowed 
occasionally through the curtained casement. . . made him still glad to reside in the Palace. Under these 
circumstances he seldom visited the home of his bride, sometimes only for a day or two after an absence of 
five or six at Court. 

His father-in-law, however, did not attach much importance to this, on account of his youth; and when¬ 
ever they did receive a visit from him, pleasant companions were invited to meet him, and various games likely 
to suit his taste were provided for his entertainment. 

In the Palace, Shigeisa, his late mother’s quarters, was allotted to him, and those who had waited on her 
waited on him. The private house, where his grandmother had resided, was beautifully repaired for him by 
the Shuri Takmi—the Imperial Repairing Committee—in obedience to the wishes of the Emperor. In addition 
to the original loveliness of the landscape and the noble forest ranges, the basin of the lake was now enlarged, 
and similar improvements were effected throughout with the greatest pains. “Oh, how delightful would it not 
be to be in a place like that which such an one as one might choose!” thought Genji within himself. 

LOOTNOTES: 

1: The ceremony of placing a crown or coronet upon the head of a boy. This was an ancient custom observed 
by the upper and middle classes both in Japan and China, to mark the transition from boyhood to youth. 
2: Before the crown was placed upon the head at the Gembuk, the hair was gathered up in a conical form 
from all sides of the head, and then fastened securely in that form with a knot of silken cords of which the 
color was always purple. 

3: The color of purple typifies, and is emblematical of, love. 

4: A body of men who resembled “Gentlemen-at-arms,” and a part of whose duty it was to attend to the falcons. 
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Al Biruni's Chronology 

Also known as: The Existing Monuments or Chronology. 

Date: c. 1030 

Al Biruni, also known as Abu ar-Rayhan Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biruni; Abu Raihan Muhammad al- 
Biruni; al-Ustadh (973-1048) 

Al Biruni was one of the earliest Arab writers to be regarded as a true historian. He was a leading scientist of 
his day and also a geographer. He composed more than 138 treatises. These include treatises on the subjects of 
astronomy, weather, mineralogy, pharmacology, and trigonometry. He wrote extensive works on India, cover¬ 
ing the philosophical and cosmological theories of Hinduism. His Al-Kanun al-Masudi is an encyclopedia of 
astronomy. Al Biruni’s most important work is considered to be his Chronology, which is his Chronology of 
the Ancient Peoples. 

The following is an excerpt. 

Praise be to God who is high above all things, and blessings be on Muhammed, the elected, the best of all 
created beings, and on his family, the guides of righteousness and truth. 
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One of the exquisite plans in God’s management of the affairs of his creation, one of the glorious benefits 
which he has bestowed upon the entirety of his creatures, is that categorical decree of his, not to leave in his 
world any period without a just guide, whom he constitutes as a protector for his creatures, with whom to 
take refuge in unfortunate and sorrowful cases and accidents, and upon whom to devolve their affairs, when 
they seem indissolubly perplexed, so that the order of the world should rest upon—and its existence be sup¬ 
ported by—his genius. And this decree (that the affairs of mankind should be governed by a prophet) has been 
settled upon them as a religious duty, and has been linked together with the obedience toward God, and the 
obedience toward his prophet, through which alone a reward in future life may be obtained—in accordance 
with the word of him, who is truth and justice—and his word is judgment and decree, “O ye believers, obey 
God, and obey the prophets, and those among yourselves who are invested with the command.” 

ERA OF THE CREATION. 

The first and most famous of the beginnings of antiquity is the fact of the creation of mankind. But among those 
who have a book of divine revelation, such as the Jews, Christians, Magians, and their various sects, there exists 
such a difference of opinion as to the nature of this fact, and as to the question how to date from it, the like of 
which is not allowable for eras. Everything, the knowledge of which is connected with creation and with the 
history of bygone generations, is mixed up with falsifications and myths, because it belongs to a far remote age; 
because a long interval separates us therefrom, and because the student is incapable of keeping it in memory, and 
of fixing it (so as to preserve it from confusion). God says: “Have they not got the stories about those who were 
before them? None hut God knows them.” (Surahix, 71.) Therefore it is becoming not to admit any account of a 
similar subject, if it is not attested by a book, the correctness of which is relied upon, or by a tradition, for which 
the conditions of authenticity, according to the prevalent opinion, furnish grounds of proof. 

If we now first consider this era, we find a considerable divergence of opinion regarding; it among these 
nations. For the Persians and Magians think that the duration of the world is 12,000 years, corresponding to 
the number of signs in the zodiac and of the months; and that Zarathustra, the founder of their law, thought 
that of those there had passed, till the time of his appearance, 3,000 years, intercalated with the day-quarters, 
for he himself had made their computation, and had taken into account that defect, which had accrued to 
them on account of the day-quarters, ‘till the time when they were intercalated and made to agree with real 
time. From his appearance to the beginning of the Era of Alexander, they count 258 years; therefore they 
count from the beginning of the world to Alexander 3,258 years. However, if we compute the years from the 
creation of Gayomard, whom they hold to be the first man, and sum up the years of the reign of each of his 
successors—for the rule of Iran remained with his descendants without interruption—this number is, for the 
time ‘till Alexander, the sum total of 3,354 years. So the specification of the single items of the addition does 
not agree with the sum total. 

A section of the Persians is of the opinion that those past 3,000 years which we have mentioned are to 
be counted from the creation of Gayomard; because, before that, already six thousand years had elapsed—a 
time during which the celestial globe stood motionless, the natures (of created beings) did not interchange, 
the elements did not mix—during which there was no growth, and no decay, and the earth was not culti¬ 
vated. Thereupon, when the celestial globe was set a-going, the first man came into existence on the equator, 
so that part of him in longitudinal direction was on the north, and part south of the line. The animals were 
reproduced, and mankind commenced to reproduce their own species and to multiply; the atoms of the ele¬ 
ments mixed, so as to give rise to growth and decay; the earth was cultivated, and the world was arranged in 
conformity with fixed forms. 

The Jews and Christians differ widely on this subject; for, according to the doctrine of the Jews, the time 
between Adam and Alexander is 3,448 years, whilst, according to the Christian doctrine it is 5,180 years. The 
Christians reproach the Jews with having diminished the number of years with the view of making the appear¬ 
ance of Jesus fall into the fourth millennium in the middle of the seven millennia, which are, according to their 
view, the time of the duration of the world, so as not to coincide with that time at which, as the prophets after 
Moses had prophesied, the birth of Jesus from a pure virgin at the end of time, was to take place. 

ERA OF THE DELUGE. 

The next following era is the era of the great deluge, in which everything perished at the time of Noah. Here, 
too, there is such a difference of opinions, and such a confusion, that you have no chance of deciding as to 
the correctness of the matter, and do not even feel inclined to investigate thoroughly its historical truth. The 
reason is, in the first instance, the difference regarding the period between the Era of Adam and the Deluge, 
which we have mentioned already; and secondly, that difference, which we shall have to mention, regarding 
the period between the Deluge and the Era of Alexander. For the Jews derive from the Torah, and the fol¬ 
lowing books, for this latter period 1,792 years, whilst the Christians derive from their Torah for the same 
period 2,938 years. 

The Persians, and the great mass of the Magians, deny the Deluge altogether; they believe that the rule 
of the world has remained with them without any interruption ever since Gayomard Gilshah, who was, 
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according to them, the first man. In denying the Deluge, the Indians, Chinese, and the various nations of the 
East, concur with them. Some, however, of the Persians admit the fact of the Deluge, but they describe it in 
a different way from what it is described in the books of the prophets. They say, a partial deluge occurred in 
Syria and the West at the time of Tahmurath, but it did not extend over the whole of the then civilized world 
and only a few nations were drowned in it; it did not extend beyond the peak of Hulwan, and did not reach 
the empires of the East. Further, they relate, that the inhabitants of the West, when they were warned by their 
sages, constructed buildings of the kind of the two pyramids that have been built in Egypt, saying: “If the 
disaster comes from heaven we shall go into them; if it comes from the earth, we shall ascend above them.” 
People are of opinion that the traces of the water of the Deluge, and the efforts of the waves, are still visible 
on these two pyramids half-way up, above which the water did not rise. Another report says, that Joseph had 
made them a magazine where he deposited the bread and victuals for the years of drought. 

It is related that Tahmurath on receiving the warning of the Deluge—231 years before the Deluge— 
ordered his people to select a place of good air and soil in his realm. Now they did not find a place that 
answered better to this description than Ispahan. Thereupon, he ordered all scientific books to be preserved 
for posterity and to be buried in a part of that place least exposed to obnoxious influences. In favor of this 
report we may state that in our time in Jay, the city of Ispahan, there have been discovered hills, which, on 
being excavated, disclosed houses, filled with many loads of that tree-bark with which arrows and shields 
are covered and which is called Tuz, bearing inscriptions, of which no one was able to say what they are and 
what they mean. 

These discrepancies in their reports inspire doubts in the student, and make him inclined to believe 
what is related in some books, that Gayomard was not the first man, but that he was Corner ben Yaphet 
ben Noah, that he was a prince to whom a long life was given, that he settled on the Mount Dumbawand, 
where he founded an empire, and that finally his power became very great, whilst mankind was still living 
in elementary conditions, similar to those at the time of creation and of the first stage of the development of 
the world. Then he, and some of his children, took control of the guidance of the world. Toward the end of 
his life, he be came tyrannical, and called himself Adam, saying: “If anybody calls me by another name than 
this, I shall cut off his head.” 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Concordat of Worms 

Date: 1122 

The Concordat of Worms was a compromise between Pope Calixtus II and the Holy Roman Emperor Henry 
V regarding the control of church offices. A conflict had erupted between the emperor and pope over which 
man had the authority to appoint bishops and abbots, who in turn controlled substantial amounts of land 
and wealth. The agreement allowed the Vatican the spiritual authority to direct the appointments, with 
the emperor overseeing the process and mediating possible disputes. It also granted secular (land) titles to 
the bishops. In return, the bishops paid homage to the Crown, recognizing the emperor as the final secular 
authority. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

(a.) Privilege of Pope Calixtus II. 

I, bishop Calixtus, servant of the servants of God, do grant to thee beloved son, Henry-by the grace of 
God august emperor of the Romans-that the elections of the bishops and abbots of the German kingdom, who 
belong to the kingdom, shall take place in thy presence, without simony and without any violence; so that if 
any discord shall arise between the parties concerned, thou, by the counsel or judgment of the metropolitan 
and the co-provincials, may’st give consent and aid to the party which has the more right. The one elected, 
moreover, without any exaction may receive the regalia from thee through the lance, and shall do unto thee 
for these what he rightfully should. But he who is consecrated in the other parts of thy empire (i.e. Burgundy 
and Italy) shall, within six months, and without any exaction, receive the regalia from thee through the lance, 
and shall do unto thee for these what he rightfully should. Excepting all things which are known to belong 
to the Roman church. Concerning matters, however, in which thou dost make complaint to me, and dost 
demand aid, I, according to the duty of my office, will furnish aid to thee. I give unto thee true peace, and to 
all who are or have been on thy side in the time of this discord. 

(b.) Edict of the Emperor Henry IV. 
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In the name of the holy and indivisible Trinity, I, Henry, by the grace of God august emperor of the 
Romans, for the love of God and of the holy Roman church and of our master pope Calixtus, and for the 
healing of my soul, do remit to God, and to the holy apostles of God, Peter and Paul, and to the holy catholic 
church, all investiture through ring and staff; and do grant that in all the churches that are in my kingdom 
or empire there may be canonical election and free consecration. All the possessions and regalia of St. Peter 
which, from the beginning of this discord unto this day, whether in the time of my father or also in mine, have 
been abstracted, and which I hold: I restore to that same holy Roman church. As to those things, moreover, 
which I do not hold, I will faithfully aid in their restoration. As to the possessions also of all other churches 
and princes, and of all others lay and clerical persons which have been lost in that war: according to the 
counsel of the princes, or according to justice, I will restore the things that I hold; and of those things which 
I do not hold I will faithfully aid in the restoration. And I grant true peace to our master pope Calixtus, and 
to the holy Roman church, and to all those who are or have been on its side. And in matters where the holy 
Roman church shall demand aid I will grant it; and in matters concerning which it shall make complaint to me 
I will duly grant to it justice. All these things have been done by the consent and counsel of the princes. Whose 
names are here adjoined: Adalbert archbishop of Mainz; F. archbishop of Cologne; H. bishop of Ratisbon; O. 
bishop of Bamberg; B. bishop of Spires; H. of Augsburg; G. of Utrecht; Ou. Of Constance; E. abbot of Fulda; 
Henry, duke; Frederick, duke; S. duke; Pertolf, duke; Margrave Teipold; Margrave Engelbert; Godfrey, count 
Palatine; Otto, count Palatine; Berengar, count. 

I, Frederick, archbishop of Cologne and archchancellor, have given my recognizances. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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The Great Fair at Thessalonica 

Date: c. 1150 


Thessalonica was the site of the most well-known fair in the Byzantine world, and in later centuries was 
almost as important a city as the capital at Byzantium. Merchants came to Thessalonica from all over the East 
as well as the West. This fair was probably larger in size than the famous contemporary fair at Champagne in 
France. The following description is taken from the Timarion, a satirical work in the style of the ancient writer 
Lucian. It describes the fair of Thessalonica as it was in the mid-12th century (about 1150 c.e.), a period in 
which that city not only was of economic importance but was becoming significant culturally as well. 

The Demetria is a festival, like the Panathenaea at Athens and the Panionia among the Milesians, and it 
is at the same time the most important fair held in Macedon’ia. Not only do the natives of the country flock 
together to it in great numbers, but multitudes also come from all lands and of every race—Greeks, wherever 
they are found, the various tribes of Mysians [i.e. people of Moesia] who dwell on our borders as far as the 
Ister and Scythia, Campanians and other Italians, Iberians, Lusitanians, and Transalpine Celts [this is Byzan¬ 
tine way of describing the Bulgarians, Neapolitans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and French]; and, to make a long 
story short, the shores of the ocean send pilgrims and suppliants to visit the martyr, so widely extended is his 
fame throughout Europe. For myself, being a Cappadocian from beyond the boundaries of the empire, [this 
country was now under the Seljuk sultans of Iconium] and having never before been present on the occasion, 
but having only heard it described, I was anxious to get a bird’s eye view of the whole scene, that I might pass 
over nothing unnoticed. With this object I made my way up to a height close by the scene of the fair, where I 
sat down and surveyed everything at my leisure. What I saw there was a number of merchants’ booths, set up 
in parallel rows opposite one another; and these rows extended to a great length, and were sufficiently wide 
apart to leave a broad space in the middle, so as to give free passage for the stream of the people. Looking at 
the closeness of the booths to one another and the regularity of their position, one might take them for lines 
drawn lengthwise from two opposite points. At right angles to these, other booths were set up, also forming 
rows, though of no great length, so that they resembled the tiny feet that grow outside the bodies of certain 
reptiles. Curious indeed it was, that while in reality there were two rows, they presented the appearance of 
a single animal, owing to the booths being so near and so straight; for lines suggested a long body, while the 
crossrows at the sides looked like the feet that supported it. I declare than when I looked down from the 
heights above on the ground plan of the fair, I could not help comparing it to a centipede, a very long insect 
with innumerable small feet under Its belly. 
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And if you are anxious to know what it contained, my inquisitive friend, as I saw it afterwards when 
I came down from the hills—well, there was every kind of material woven or spun by men or women, all 
those that come from Boeotia and the Peloponnese, and all that are brought in trading ships from Italy to 
Greece. Besides this, Phoencia furnishes numerous articles, and Egypt, and Spain, and the pillars of Hercu¬ 
les, where the finest coverlets are manufactured. These things the merchants bring direct from their respec¬ 
tive countries to old Macedonia and Thessalonica; but the Euxine also contributes to the splendour of the 
fair by sending across its products to Constantinople, whence the cargoes are brought by numerous horses 
and mules. All this I went through and carefully examined afterwards when I came down; but even while 
I was still seated on the height above I was struck with wonder at the number and variety of the animals, 
and the extraordinary confusion of’ their noises which assailed my ears-horses neighing, oxen lowing, 
sheep bleating, pigs grunting, and dogs barking, for these also accompany their masters as a defence against 
wolves an thieves. 
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Averroes on Free Will and Predestination 

Also known as: On the Harmony of Religions and Philosophy, in Arabic as Kitab fasl al-maqal, with its 
appendix (Damina). 

Date: c. 1190 

Ibn Rushd, commonly known as Averroes (1126-1198) 

The Islamic philosopher Ibn Rushd, known as Averroes or Averroes of Cordoba, is also known as Abu al- 
Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Rushd and Abu l-Walid Muhammad Ibn Rushd. 

Ibn Rushd has been considered one of the greatest thinkers and scientists of the 12th century. He was 
studied in theology, mathematics, medicine, jurisprudence, and philosophy and wrote extensively in these 
areas. He wrote major works on Aristotle and Plato. In medicine he wrote on prevention of diseases, diagno¬ 
ses, and on cures. He also wrote a treatise on astronomy and the motion of the spheres. 

Averroes’s writings on philosophy and religion included works on questions of theology; in them he 
applied his knowledge of philosophy and logic. Averroes’s books were translated into Hebrew and Latin—his 
Latin translations were the most important source of Greek philosophy for the Christian religious and secular 
scholars of the Middle Ages. 

The following is an excerpt. 

PROBLEM THIRD: OF FATE AND PREDESTINATION 

This is one of the most intricate problems of religion. For if you look into the traditional arguments (Hadith) 
about this problem you will find them contradictory; such also being the case with arguments of reason. The 
contradiction in the arguments of the first kind is found in the Qur’an and the Hadith. There are many verses 
of the Qur’an, which by their universal nature teach that all the things are predestined and that man is com¬ 
pelled to do his acts; then there are verses which say that man is free in his acts and not compelled in perform¬ 
ing them. The following verses tell us that all the things are by compulsion, and are predestined, “Everything 
have We created bound by a fixed degree” [Qur’an 56.49]; again, “With Him everything is regulated accord¬ 
ing to a determined measure” [Qur’an 13.9J. Further, He says, “No accident happened in the earth, nor in 
your persons, but the same was entered in the Book verily it is easy with God” [Qur’an 57.22]. There may be 
quoted many other verses on this subject. 

Now, as to the verses which say that man can acquire deeds by free will, and that things are only possible 
and not necessary, the following may be quoted: “Or He destroys them (by ship-wreck), because of that which 
their crew have merited; though He pardons many things” [Qur’an 42.32]. And again, “Whatever misfortune 
befalls you is sent you by God, for that which your hands have deserved” [Qur’an 42.32]. Further, He says, 
“But they who commit evil, equal thereunto” [Qur’an 10.28]. Again, He says, “It shall have the good which it 
gains, and it shall have the evil which it gains” [Qur’an 2.278]. And, “And as to Thamud, We directed them, 
but they loved blindness better than the true directions” [Qur’an 41.16]. 

Sometimes contradiction appears even in a single verse of the Qur’an. For instance, He says, “After a 
misfortune has befallen you (you had already attained two equal advantages), do you say, whence comes 
this? Answer, This is from yourselves” [Qur’an 3.159], In the next verse, He says, “And what happened 
unto you, on the day whereon the two armies met, was certainly by permission of the Lord” [Qur’an 
3.160]. Of this kind also is the verse, “Whatever good befalls you, O man, it is from God; and whatever 
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evil befalls you, it is from yourself” [Qur’an 4.81]; while the preceding verse says, “All is from God” 
[Qur’an 4.80]. 

Such is also the case with the hadith. The Prophet says, “Every child is born in the true religion; his par¬ 
ents afterwards turn him into a Jew or a Christian.” On another occasion he said, “The following people have 
been created for hell, and do the deeds of those who are fit for it. These have been created for heaven, and do 
deeds fit for it.” The first hadith says that the cause of disbelief is one’s own environments; while faith and 
belief are natural to man. The other hadith says that wickedness and disbelief are created by God, and man 
is compelled to follow them. 

This condition of things has led Muslims to be divided into two groups. The one believed that man’s wick¬ 
edness or virtue is his own acquirement, and that according to these he will be either punished or rewarded. 
These are the Mutazilites. The belief of the other party is quite opposed to this. They say that man is com¬ 
pelled to do his deeds. They are the Jabarites. The Asharites have tried to adopt a mean between these two 
extreme views. They say that man can do action, but the deeds done, and the power of doing it, are both 
created by God. But this is quite meaningless. For if the deed and the power of doing it be both created by 
God, then man is necessarily compelled to do the act. This is one of the reasons of the difference of opinion 
about this problem. 

As we have said there is another cause of difference of opinion about this problem, than the traditional 
one. This consists of the contradictory arguments advanced. For if we say that man is the creator of his own 
deeds, it would be necessary to admit that there are things which are not done according to the will of God, 
or His authority. So there would be another creator besides God, while the Muslims are agreed that there is 
no creator but He. If, on the other hand, we were to suppose that man cannot act freely, we admit thus he is 
compelled to do certain acts, for there is no mean between compulsion and freedom. Again, if man is com¬ 
pelled to do certain deeds, then on him has been imposed a task which he cannot bear; and when he is made 
to bear a burden, there is no difference between his work and the work of inorganic matter. For inorganic mat¬ 
ter has no power, neither has the man the power for that which he cannot bear. Hence all people have made 
capability one of the conditions for the imposition of a task, such as wisdom. We find Abul Maali, saying in 
his Nizamiyyah, that man is free in his own deeds and has the capability of doing them. He has established 
it upon the impossibility of imposing a task which one cannot bear, in order to avoid the principle formerly 
disproved by the Mutazilites, on account of its being unfit by reason. The succeeding Asharites have opposed 
them. Moreover, if man had no power in doing a deed, then it will be only by chance that he may escape from 
evil, and that is meaningless. Such also would be the case with acquiring goodness. In this way all those arts 
which lead to happiness, as agriculture, etc., would become useless. So also would become useless all those 
arts the purpose of which is protection from, and repulsion of danger, as the sciences of war, navigation, medi¬ 
cine, etc. Such a condition is quite contrary to all that is intelligible to man. 

Now it may be asked that if the case is so, how is this contradiction which is to be found both in hadith 
and reason to be reconciled we would say, that apparently the purpose of religion in this problem is not to 
divide it into two separate beliefs, but to reconcile them by means of a middle course, which is the right meth¬ 
od. It is evident that God has created in us power by which we can perform deeds which are contradictory in 
their nature. But as this cannot be complete except by the cause which God has furnished for us, from outside, 
and the removal of difficulties from them, the deeds done are only completed by the conjunction of both these 
things at the same time. This being so, the deeds attributed to use are done by our intention, and by the fitness 
of the causes which are called the Predestination of God, which He has furnished for us from outside. They 
neither complete the works which we intend nor hinder them, but certainly become the cause of our intending 
them — one of the two things. For intention is produced in us by our imagination, or for the verification of a 
thing, which in itself is not in our power, but comes into being by causes outside us. For instance, if we see a 
good thing, we like it, without intention, and move towards acquiring it. So also, if we happen to come to a 
thing which it is better to shun, we leave it without intention. Hence our intentions are bound and attached 
to causes lying outside ourselves. 

To this the following words of God refer: “Each of them have angels, mutually succeeding each other, 
before him and behind him; they watch him by the command of God” [Qur’an 13.12]. As these outside causes 
take this course according to a well-defined order and arrangement, and never go astray from the path which 
their Creator has appointed for them, and our own intentions can neither be compelled, nor ever found, on 
the whole, but by their fitness, so it is necessary that actions too should also be within well-defined limits, that 
is, they be found in a given period of time and in a given quantity. This is necessary because our deeds are only 
the effects of causes, lying outside us; and all the effects which result from limited and prearranged causes 
are themselves limited, and are found in a given quantity only. This relation does not exist only between our 
actions and outside causes, but also between them and the causes which God has created in our body, and the 
well-defined order existing between the inner and outer causes. This is what is meant by Fate and predestina¬ 
tion, which is found mentioned in the Qur’an and is incumbent upon man. This is also the “Preserved Tablet” 
[Qur’an 85.22]. God’s knowledge of these causes, and that which pertains to them, is the cause of their exis¬ 
tence. So no one can have a full knowledge of these things except God, and hence He is the only Knower of 
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secrets, which is quite true; as God has said, “Say, None either in heaven or earth, know that which is hidden 
besides God” [Qur’an 27.67]. 

A knowledge of causes is a knowledge of secret things, because the secret is a knowledge of the existence 
of a thing, before it comes into being, and as the arrangement and order of causes bring a thing into existence 
or not at a certain time, there must be a knowledge of the existence or non-existence of a thing at a certain 
time. A knowledge of the causes as a whole is the knowledge of what things would be found or not found at a 
certain moment of time. Praised be He, Who has a complete knowledge of creation and all of its causes. This 
is what is meant by the “keys of the secret, “ in the following words of God, “with Him are the keys of secret 
things; none know them besides Himself” [Qur’an 6.59]. 

All that we have said being true, it must have become evident how we can acquire our deeds, and 
how far they are governed by predestination and fate. This very reconciliation is the real purpose of reli¬ 
gion by those verses and hadith which are apparently contradictory. When their universal nature be lim¬ 
ited in this manner, those contradictions should vanish by themselves, and all the doubts which were raised 
before, about the contradictory nature of reason, would disappear. The existent things from our volition are 
completed by two things, our intention and the other causes. But when the deeds are referred to only by 
one of these agencies, doubts would rise. It may be said [this] is a good answer, and here reason is in perfect 
agreement with religion, but it is based upon the principles that these are agreed that there are creative causes 
bringing into existence other things; while the Muslims are agreed that there is no Creator but God. We would 
say that whatever they have agreed upon is quite right, but the objection can be answered in two ways. One 
of them is that this objection itself can be understood in two ways; one of them being that there is no Creator 
but God, and all those causes which He has created, cannot be called creators, except speaking figuratively. 

Their existence also depends upon Him. He alone has made them to be causes, nay, He only preserves 
their existence as creative agents, and protects their effects after their actions. He, again, produces their 
essences at the moment when causes come together. He alone preserves them as a whole. Had there been no 
divine protection they could not have existed for the least moment of time. Abu Hamid (Al-Ghazzali) has said 
that a man who makes any of the causes to be co-existent with God is like a man who makes the pen share 
the work of a scribe in writing; that is, he says that the pen is a scribe and the man is a scribe too. He means 
that “writing “ is a word which may be applied to both, but in reality they have no resemblance in anything 
but word, for otherwise there is no difference between them. Such is also the case with the word Creator, 
when applied to God and the Causes. We say that in this illustration there are doubts. It should have been 
clearly shown, whether the scribe was the Creator of the essence (Jawhar) of pen, a preserver of it, as long 
as it remains a pen, and again a preserver of the writing after it is written, a Creator of it after it has come in 
touch with the pen, as we have just explained that God is the Creator of the essences (Jawahir) of everything 
which comes into contact with its causes, which are so called only by the usage. This is the reason why there 
is no creator but God — a reason which agrees with our feelings, reason and religion. Our feelings and reason 
see that there are things which produce others. 

The order found in the universe is of two kinds: that which God has put in the nature and disposition of 
things; and that which surround the universe from outside. This is quite clear in the movement of the heav¬ 
enly bodies. For it is evident that the sun and the moon, the day and night, and all other stars are obedient 
to us; and it is on this arrangement and order which God has put in their movements that our existence and 
that of all other things depends. So even if we imagine the least possible confusion in them, with them in any 
other position, size and rapidity of movement which God has made for them, all the existent things upon the 
earth would be destroyed. This is so because of the nature in which God has made them and the nature of the 
things which are effected by them. This is very clear in the effects of the sun and the moon upon things of this 
world; such also being the case with the rains, winds, seas and other tangible things. But the greater effect is 
produced upon plants, and upon a greater number, or all, on the animals. Moreover, it is apparent that had 
there not been those faculties which God has put in our bodies, as regulating them that could not exist even 
for a single moment after birth. But, we say, had there not been the faculties found in all the bodies of the 
animals, and plants and those found in the world by the movement of the heavenly bodies, then they would 
not have existed at all, not even for a twinkling of the eye. 

So praised be the “Sagacious, the Knowing” [Qur’an 67.14]. God has called our attention to this fact in 
His book, “And He has subjected the night and the day to your service; and the sun and the moon and the 
stars, which are compelled to serve by His Command” [Qur’an 77.14]; again, “Say, what think you, if God 
should cover you with perpetual night, until the day of Resurrection” [Qur’an 16.12]; and again, “Of His 
mercy, He has made you night and the day, that you may rest in the one, and may seek to obtain provision for 
yourselves of His abundance, by your industry; in the other” [Qur’an 28.71]; and, “And He obliges whatever 
is in heaven or on earth to serve you” [Qur’an 18.73]. Further He says, “He likewise compels the sun and 
the moon, which diligently perform their courses, to serve you; and have subjected the day and night to your 
service” [Qur’an 45.12]. There may be quoted many other verses on the subject. Had there been any wisdom 
in their existence by which God has favored us, and there would not have been those blessings for which we 
are to be grateful to Him. 
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The second answer to the objection is that we say that the things produced out of it are of two kinds: essenc¬ 
es and substances; and movements, hardness, coldness and all other accidents. The essences and substances are 
not created by any but God. Their causes effect the accidents of those essences, and not the essences themselves. 
For instance, man and woman are only the agents, while God is the real creator of the child, and the life in it. 
Such is also the case with agriculture. The earth is prepared and made ready for it, and the seed scattered in it. 
But it is God who produces the ear of the grain. So there is no creator but God, while created things are but 
essences. To this refer the words of God. “O men, a parable is propounded unto you, therefore, hearken unto it. 
Verily the idols which you invoke, besides God, can never create a single fly, although they may all assemble for 
the purpose; and if the fly snatch anything from them they cannot turn the same from it. Weak is the petitioner 
and the petitioned” [Qur’an 22.72]. This is where the unbeliever wanted to mislead Abraham, when he said, “I 
give life and kill” [Qur’an 22.260]. When Abraham saw that he could understand it, he at once turned to the 
conclusive argument and said, “Verily, God brings the sun from the east; do you bring it from the west.” 

On the whole, if the matter about the creator and the doer be understood on this wise, there would be no 
contradiction, either in TIadith or in reason. So we say that the word “Creator” does not apply to the created 
things by any near or far-fetched metaphor, for the meaning of the creator is the inventor of the essences. So 
God has said, “God created you, and that which you know” [Qur’an 2.260]. ft should be known that one 
who denies the effect of the causes on the results of them, also denies philosophy and all the sciences. For sci¬ 
ence is the knowledge of the things by their causes, and philosophy is the knowledge of hidden causes. To deny 
the causes altogether is a thing which is unintelligible to human reason, ft is to deny the Creator, not seen by 
us. For the unseen in this matter must always be understood by a reference to the seen. 

So those men can have no knowledge of God, when they admit that for every action there is an actor, ft 
being so, the agreement of the Muslims on the fact that there is no Creator but God cannot be perfect, if we 
understand by it the denial of the existence of an agent in the visible world. For from the existence of the agent 
in it, we have brought an argument for the Creator in the invisible world. But when we have once admitted 
the existence of the Creator in the invisible world, it becomes clear that there is no Creative agent except one 
by His command and will. It is also evident that we can perform our own deeds, and that one who takes up 
only one side of the question is wrong, as is the case with the Mutazilites and the Jabarites. Those who adopt 
the middle course, like the Asharites, for discovering the truth cannot find it. For they make no difference for 
a man between the trembling and the movement of his hand by intention. There is no meaning in their admit¬ 
ting that both the movements are not by ourselves. Because if they are not by ourselves we have no power 
to check them, so we are compelled to do them. Hence there is no difference between trembling of hand and 
voluntary movement, which they could call acquired. So their is no difference between them, except in their 
names, which never effect the things themselves. This is all clear by itself. 
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Magna Carta 

Also known as: Magna Charta, or Great Charter. 

Date: 1215 

The Magna Carta became the foundation of the English constitution and the basis of modern constitutional 
government. The document restricted the absolute power of the monarch. 

Prior to this time, kings had honored the practices of the feudal order, deferring certain rights and powers 
to their nobles. Certain privileges, freedoms, and representation had been established under the practices of feu¬ 
dal common-law custom. Henry II, who ruled from 1154 to 1189, had implemented numerous legal reforms. 
His son, King John Lackland (1199-1216), had lost Normandy and most of the holdings on the continent at 
the Battle of the Bouvines in 1214. This led to his greater assertion of royal rights of power of the king and 
greater taxation, due to the cost of war. In 1213 he imposed a new tax on knights, after which the barons led 
an open rebellion against the king. Those rebellious against the monarch included the clergy, the nobility, and 
the citizens of London—a free city. 

The feudal barons had a list of grievances and rights. The initial document was drawn up and with the 
help of Stephen Langton, the archbishop of Canterbury, in November 1214. 

The rebellion between the nobles and the king ended with the king’s loss at the Battle of Runnymede, a 
meadow near Windsor in Surrey County, England. There the king was forced by the barons to sign a newly 
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redrafted document, which included more rights and demands, on ]une 15, 1215. This document was called 
the Great Charter, or, as it was written in Latin, the Magna Carta. 

The Magna Carta asserted the authorities and rights of the English aristocracy and the independence of 
the church. It reestablished feudal common-law custom and the privileges of free cities, such as London. To 
a lesser extent it implied the rights of subject people. Rights were granted, such as the right not to be jailed 
without charges, or habeas corpus, and the right to a trial by jury. It reestablished other rights that were 
formally recognized. 

To enforce the charter a tribunal of 25 barons was established to hear complaints of the king breaking 
any of the rules of the charter. This tribunal had the legal power to use any means necessary against the 
king. King John immediately appealed to Pope Innocent III to annul the Magna Carta, which he said was 
signed under duress and force of arms. It was annulled by the pope on August 24, 1215. 

The Magna Carta was reinstated with changes in 1216, 1217, and 1225 and became the framework on 
which modern constitutional government was founded. 

PREAMBLE 

John, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and count of 
Anjou, to the archbishop, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, stewards, servants, 
and to all his bailiffs and liege subjects, greetings. Know that, having regard to God and for the salvation of 
our soul, and those of all our ancestors and heirs, and unto the honor of God and the advancement of his 
holy Church and for the rectifying of our realm, we have granted as underwritten by advice of our venerable 
fathers, Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England and cardinal of the holy Roman Church, 
Henry, archbishop of Dublin, William of London, Peter of Winchester, Jocelyn of Bath and Glastonbury, 
Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worcester, William of Coventry, Benedict of Rochester, bishops; of Master Pan- 
dulf, subdeacon and member of the household of our lord the Pope, of brother Aymeric (master of the Knights 
of the Temple in England), and of the illustrious men William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, William, earl of 
Salisbury, William, earl of Warenne, William, earl of Arundel, Alan of Galloway (constable of Scotland), 
Waren Fitz Gerold, Peter Fitz Herbert, Hubert De Burgh (seneschal of Poitou), Hugh de Neville, Matthew Fitz 
Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, Philip d’Aubigny, Robert of Roppesley, John Marshal, John Fitz Hugh, 
and others, our liegemen. 

1. In the first place we have granted to God, and by this our present charter confirmed for us and our 
heirs forever that the English Church shall be free, and shall have her rights entire, and her liberties invio¬ 
late; and we will that it be thus observed; which is apparent from this that the freedom of elections, which is 
reckoned most important and very essential to the English Church, we, of our pure and unconstrained will, 
did grant, and did by our charter confirm and did obtain the ratification of the same from our lord, Pope 
Innocent III, before the quarrel arose between us and our barons: and this we will observe, and our will is 
that it be observed in good faith by our heirs forever. We have also granted to all freemen of our kingdom, 
for us and our heirs forever, all the underwritten liberties, to be had and held by them and their heirs, of us 
and our heirs forever. 

2. If any of our earls or barons, or others holding of us in chief by military service shall have died, and 
at the time of his death his heir shall be full of age and owe “relief”, he shall have his inheritance by the old 
relief, to wit, the heir or heirs of an earl, for the whole baroncy of an earl by £100; the heir or heirs of a baron, 
£100 for a whole barony; the heir or heirs of a knight, 100s, at most, and whoever owes less let him give less, 
according to the ancient custom of fees. 

3. If, however, the heir of any one of the aforesaid has been under age and in wardship, let him have his 
inheritance without relief and without fine when he comes of age. 

4. The guardian of the land of an heir who is thus under age, shall take from the land of the heir nothing 
but reasonable produce, reasonable customs, and reasonable services, and that without destruction or waste 
of men or goods; and if we have committed the wardship of the lands of any such minor to the sheriff, or to 
any other who is responsible to us for its issues, and he has made destruction or waster of what he holds in 
wardship, we will take of him amends, and the land shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of that 
fee, who shall be responsible for the issues to us or to him to whom we shall assign them; and if we have given 
or sold the wardship of any such land to anyone and he has therein made destruction or waste, he shall lose 
that wardship, and it shall be transferred to two lawful and discreet men of that fief, who shall be responsible 
to us in like manner as aforesaid. 

5. The guardian, moreover, so long as he has the wardship of the land, shall keep up the houses, parks, 
fishponds, tanks, mills, and other things pertaining to the land, out of the issues of the same land; and he shall 
restore to the heir, when he has come to full age, all his land, stocked with ploughs and wainage, according as 
the season of husbandry shall require, and the issues of the land can reasonable bear. 

6. Heirs shall be married without disparagement, yet so that before the marriage takes place the nearest 
in blood to that heir shall have notice. 
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7. A widow, after the death of her husband, shall forth-with and without difficulty have her marriage por¬ 
tion and inheritance; nor shall she give anything for her dower, or for her marriage portion, or for the inheritance 
which her husband and she held on the day of the death of that husband; and she may remain in the house of 
her husband for forty days after his death, within which time her dower shall be assigned to her. 

8. No widow shall be compelled to marry, so long as she prefers to live without a husband; provided 
always that she gives security not to marry without our consent, if she holds of us, or without the consent of 
the lord of whom she holds, if she holds of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs will seize any land or rent for any debt, as long as the chattels of the debtor 
are sufficient to repay the debt; nor shall the sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor 
is able to satisfy the debt; and if the principal debtor shall fail to pay the debt, having nothing wherewith to 
pay it, then the sureties shall answer for the debt; and let them have the lands and rents of the debtor, if they 
desire them, until they are indemnified for the debt which they have paid for him, unless the principal debtor 
can show proof that he is discharged thereof as against the said sureties. 

10. If one who has borrowed from the Jews any sum, great or small, die before that loan be repaid, the 
debt shall not bear interest while the heir is under age, of whomsoever he may hold; and if the debt fall into 
our hands, we will not take anything except the principal sum contained in the bond. 

11. And if anyone die indebted to the Jews, his wife shall have her dower and pay nothing of that debt; 
and if any children of the deceased are left under age, necessaries shall be provided for them in keeping with 
the holding of the deceased; and out of the residue the debt shall be paid, reserving, however, service due to 
feudal lords; in like manner let it be done touching debts due to others than Jews. 

12. No scutage not aid shall be imposed on our kingdom, unless by common counsel of our kingdom, 
except for ransoming our person, for making our eldest son a knight, and for once marrying our eldest 
daughter; and for these there shall not be levied more than a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall be done 
concerning aids from the city of London. 

13. And the city of London shall have all its ancient liberties and free customs, as well by land as by water; 
furthermore, we decree and grant that all other cities, boroughs, towns, and ports shall have all their liberties 
and free customs. 

14. And for obtaining the common counsel of the kingdom anent the assessing of an aid (except in 
the three cases aforesaid) or of a scutage, we will cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and greater barons, severally by our letters; and we will moreover cause to be summoned generally, 
through our sheriffs and bailiffs, and others who hold of us in chief, for a fixed date, namely, after the 
expiry of at least forty days, and at a fixed place; and in all letters of such summons we will specify the 
reason of the summons. And when the summons has thus been made, the business shall proceed on the 
day appointed, according to the counsel of such as are present, although not all who were summoned have 
come. 

15. We will not for the future grant to anyone license to take an aid from his own free tenants, except 
to ransom his person, to make his eldest son a knight, and once to marry his eldest daughter; and on each of 
these occasions there shall be levied only a reasonable aid. 

16. No one shall be distrained for performance of greater service for a knight’s fee, or for any other free 
tenement, than is due therefrom. 

17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, but shall be held in some fixed place. 

18. Inquests of novel disseisin, of mort d’ancestor, and of darrein presentment shall not be held elsewhere 
than in their own county courts, and that in manner following; We, or, if we should be out of the realm, our 
chief justiciar, will send two justiciaries through every county four times a year, who shall alone with four 
knights of the county chosen by the county, hold the said assizes in the county court, on the day and in the 
place of meeting of that court. 

19. And if any of the said assizes cannot be taken on the day of the county court, let there remain of the 
knights and freeholders, who were present at the county court on that day, as many as may be required for 
the efficient making of judgments, according as the business be more or less. 

20. A freeman shall not be amerced for a slight offense, except in accordance with the degree of the 
offense; and for a grave offense he shall be amerced in accordance with the gravity of the offense, yet saving 
always his “contentment”; and a merchant in the same way, saving his “merchandise”; and a villein shall be 
amerced in the same way, saving his “wainage” if they have fallen into our mercy: and none of the aforesaid 
amercements shall be imposed except by the oath of honest men of the neighborhood. 

21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced except through their peers, and only in accordance with the 
degree of the offense. 

22. A clerk shall not be amerced in respect of his lay holding except after the manner of the others afore¬ 
said; further, he shall not be amerced in accordance with the extent of his ecclesiastical benefice. 

23. No village or individual shall be compelled to make bridges at river banks, except those who from of 
old were legally bound to do so. 

24. No sheriff, constable, coroners, or others of our bailiffs, shall hold pleas of our Crown. 
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25. All counties, hundred, wapentakes, and trithings (except our demesne manors) shall remain at the old 
rents, and without any additional payment. 

26. If anyone holding of us a lay fief shall die, and our sheriff or bailiff shall exhibit our letters patent 
of summons for a debt which the deceased owed us, it shall be lawful for our sheriff or bailiff to attach and 
enroll the chattels of the deceased, found upon the lay fief, to the value of that debt, at the sight of law wor¬ 
thy men, provided always that nothing whatever be thence removed until the debt which is evident shall be 
fully paid to us; and the residue shall be left to the executors to fulfill the will of the deceased; and if there 
be nothing due from him to us, all the chattels shall go to the deceased, saving to his wife and children their 
reasonable shares. 

27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall be distributed by the hands of his nearest kins¬ 
folk and friends, under supervision of the Church, saving to every one the debts which the deceased owed 
to him. 

28. No constable or other bailiff of ours shall take corn or other provisions from anyone without imme¬ 
diately tendering money therefor, unless he can have postponement thereof by permission of the seller. 

29. No constable shall compel any knight to give money in lieu of castle-guard, when he is willing to 
perform it in his own person, or (if he himself cannot do it from any reasonable cause) then by another 
responsible man. Further, if we have led or sent him upon military service, he shall be relieved from guard in 
proportion to the time during which he has been on service because of us. 

30. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or other person, shall take the horses or carts of any freeman for trans¬ 
port duty, against the will of the said freeman. 

31. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall take, for our castles or for any other work of ours, wood which is 
not ours, against the will of the owner of that wood. 

32. We will not retain beyond one year and one day, the lands those who have been convicted of felony, 
and the lands shall thereafter be handed over to the lords of the fiefs. 

33. All kydells for the future shall be removed altogether from Thames and Medway, and throughout all 
England, except upon the seashore. 

34. The writ which is called praecipe shall not for the future be issued to anyone, regarding any tenement 
whereby a freeman may lose his court. 

35. Let there be one measure of wine throughout our whole realm; and one measure of ale; and one mea¬ 
sure of corn, to wit, “the London quarter”; and one width of cloth (whether dyed, or russet, or “halberget”), 
to wit, two ells within the selvedges; of weights also let it be as of measures. 

36. Nothing in future shall be given or taken for awrit of inquisition of life or limbs, but freely it shall be 
granted, and never denied. 

37. If anyone holds of us by fee-farm, either by socage or by burage, or of any other land by knight’s 
service, we will not (by reason of that fee-farm, socage, or burage), have the wardship of the heir, or of such 
land of his as if of the fief of that other; nor shall we have wardship of that fee-farm, socage, or burage, unless 
such fee-farm owes knight’s service. We will not by reason of any small serjeancy which anyone may hold of 
us by the service of rendering to us knives, arrows, or the like, have wardship of his heir or of the land which 
he holds of another lord by knight’s service. 

38. No bailiff for the future shall, upon his own unsupported complaint, put anyone to his “law”, with¬ 
out credible witnesses brought for this purpose. 

39. No freemen shall be taken or imprisoned or disseised or exiled or in any way destroyed, nor will we 
go upon him nor send upon him, except by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the land. 

40. To no one will we sell, to no one will we refuse or delay, right or justice. 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure exit from En-gland, and entry to England, with the right 
to tarry there and to move about as well by land as by water, for buying and selling by the ancient and 
right customs, quit from all evil tolls, except (in time of war) such merchants as are of the land at war with 
us. And if such are found in our land at the beginning of the war, they shall be detained, without injury to 
their bodies or goods, until information be received by us, or by our chief justiciar, how the merchants of 
our land found in the land at war with us are treated; and if our men are safe there, the others shall be safe 
in our land. 

42. It shall be lawful in future for anyone (excepting always those imprisoned or outlawed in accordance 
with the law of the kingdom, and natives of any country at war with us, and merchants, who shall be treated 
as if above provided) to leave our kingdom and to return, safe and secure by land and water, except for a short 
period in time of war, on grounds of public policy- reserving always the allegiance due to us. 

43. If anyone holding of some escheat (such as the honor of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lan¬ 
caster, or of other escheats which are in our hands and are baronies) shall die, his heir shall give no other 
relief, and perform no other service to us than he would have done to the baron if that barony had been in the 
baron’s hand; and we shall hold it in the same manner in which the baron held it. 

44. Men who dwell without the forest need not henceforth come before our justiciaries of the forest upon 
a general summons, unless they are in plea, or sureties of one or more, who are attached for the forest. 
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45. We will appoint as justices, constables, sheriffs, or bailiffs only such as know the law of the realm and 
mean to observe it well. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, concerning which they hold charters from the kings of England, 
or of which they have long continued possession, shall have the wardship of them, when vacant, as they 
ought to have. 

47. All forests that have been made such in our time shall forthwith be disafforsted; and a similar course 
shall be followed with regard to river banks that have been placed “in defense” by us in our time. 

48. All evil customs connected with forests and warrens, foresters and warreners, sheriffs and their offi¬ 
cers, river banks and their wardens, shall immediately by inquired into in each county by twelve sworn 
knights of the same county chosen by the honest men of the same county, and shall, within forty days of the 
said inquest, be utterly abolished, so as never to be restored, provided always that we previously have intima¬ 
tion thereof, or our justiciar, if we should not be in England. 

49. We will immediately restore all hostages and charters delivered to us by Englishmen, as sureties of the 
peace of faithful service. 

50. We will entirely remove from their bailiwicks, the relations of Gerard of Athee (so that in future they 
shall have no bailiwick in England); namely, Engelard of Cigogne, Peter, Guy, and Andrew of Chanceaux, Guy 
of Cigogne, Geoffrey of Martigny with his brothers, Philip Mark with his brothers and his nephew Geoffrey, 
and the whole brood of the same. 

51. As soon as peace is restored, we will banish from the kingdom all foreign born knights, crossbowmen, 
serjeants, and mercenary soldiers who have come with horses and arms to the kingdom’s hurt. 

52. If anyone has been dispossessed or removed by us, without the legal judgment of his peers, from his 
lands, castles, franchises, or from his right, we will immediately restore them to him; and if a dispute arise 
over this, then let it be decided by the five and twenty barons of whom mention is made below in the clause 
for securing the peace. Moreover, for all those possessions, from which anyone has, without the lawful judg¬ 
ment of his peers, been disseised or removed, by our father, King Elenry, or by our brother, King Richard, and 
which we retain in our hand (or which as possessed by others, to whom we are bound to warrant them) we 
shall have respite until the usual term of crusaders; excepting those things about which a plea has been raised, 
or an inquest made by our order, before our taking of the cross; but as soon as we return from the expedition, 
we will immediately grant full justice therein. 

53. We shall have, moreover, the same respite and in the same manner in rendering justice concerning 
the disafforestation or retention of those forests which Elenry our father and Richard our brother affor¬ 
ested, and concerning the wardship of lands which are of the fief of another (namely, such wardships as we 
have hitherto had by reason of a fief which anyone held of us by knight’s service), and concerning abbeys 
founded on other fiefs than our own, in which the lord of the fee claims to have right; and when we have 
returned, or if we desist from our expedition, we will immediately grant full justice to all who complain of 
such things. 

54. No one shall be arrested or imprisoned upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of any other 
than her husband. 

55. All fines made with us unjustly and against the law of the land, and all amercements, imposed unjustly 
and against the law of the land, shall be entirely remitted, or else it shall be done concerning them according to 
the decision of the five and twenty barons whom mention is made below in the clause for securing the peace, 
or according to the judgment of the majority of the same, along with the aforesaid Stephen, archbishop of 
Canterbury, if he can be present, and such others as he may wish to bring with him for this purpose, and if 
he cannot be present the business shall nevertheless proceed without him, provided always that if any one or 
more of the aforesaid five and twenty barons are in a similar suit, they shall be removed as far as concerns this 
particular judgment, others being substituted in their places after having been selected by the rest of the same 
five and twenty for this purpose only, and after having been sworn. 

56. If we have disseised or removed Welshmen from lands or liberties, or other things, without the legal 
judgment of their peers in England or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them; and if a dispute 
arise over this, then let it be decided in the marches by the judgment of their peers; for the tenements in Eng¬ 
land according to the law of England, for tenements in Wales according to the law of Wales, and for tenements 
in the marches according to the law of the marches. Welshmen shall do the same to us and ours. 

57. Further, for all those possessions from which any Welshman has, without the lawful judgment of 
his peers, been disseised or removed by King Henry our father, or King Richard our brother, and which we 
retain in our hand (or which are possessed by others, and which we ought to warrant), we will have respite 
until the usual term of crusaders; excepting those things about which a plea has been raised or an inquest 
made by our order before we took the cross; but as soon as we return (or if perchance we desist from our 
expedition), we will immediately grant full justice in accordance with the laws of the Welsh and in relation 
to the foresaid regions. 

58. We will immediately give up the son of Llywelyn and all the hostages of Wales, and the charters deliv¬ 
ered to us as security for the peace. 
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59. We will do towards Alexander, king of Scots, concerning the return of his sisters and his hostages, 
and concerning his franchises, and his right, in the same manner as we shall do towards our other barons of 
England, unless it ought to be otherwise according to the charters which we hold from William his father, 
formerly king of Scots; and this shall be according to the judgment of his peers in our court. 

60. Moreover, all these aforesaid customs and liberties, the observances of which we have granted in our 
kingdom as far as pertains to us towards our men, shall be observed by all of our kingdom, as well clergy as 
laymen, as far as pertains to them towards their men. 

61. Since, moreover, for God and the amendment of our kingdom and for the better allaying of the 
quarrel that has arisen between us and our barons, we have granted all these concessions, desirous that 
they should enjoy them in complete and firm endurance forever, we give and grant to them the underwrit¬ 
ten security, namely, that the barons choose five and twenty barons of the kingdom, whomsoever they will, 
who shall be bound with all their might, to observe and hold, and cause to be observed, the peace and 
liberties we have granted and confirmed to them by this our present Charter, so that if we, or our justiciar, 
or our bailiffs or any one of our officers, shall in anything be at fault towards anyone, or shall have broken 
any one of the articles of this peace or of this security, and the offense be notified to four barons of the 
foresaid five and twenty, the said four barons shall repair to us (or our justiciar, if we are out of the realm) 
and, laying the transgression before us, petition to have that transgression redressed without delay. And if 
we shall not have corrected the transgression (or, in the event of our being out of the realm, if our justiciar 
shall not have corrected it) within forty days, reckoning from the time it has been intimated to us (or to 
our justiciar, if we should be out of the realm), the four barons aforesaid shall refer that matter to the rest 
of the five and twenty barons, and those five and twenty barons shall, together with the community of the 
whole realm, distrain and distress us in all possible ways, namely, by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, 
and in any other way they can, until redress has been obtained as they deem fit, saving harmless our own 
person, and the persons of our queen and children; and when redress has been obtained, they shall resume 
their old relations towards us. And let whoever in the country desires it, swear to obey the orders of the 
said five and twenty barons for the execution of all the aforesaid matters, and along with them, to molest 
us to the utmost of his power; and we publicly and freely grant leave to everyone who wishes to swear, and 
we shall never forbid anyone to swear. All those, moreover, in the land who of themselves and of their own 
accord are unwilling to swear to the twenty five to help them in constraining and molesting us, we shall by 
our command compel the same to swear to the effect foresaid. And if any one of the five and twenty barons 
shall have died or departed from the land, or be incapacitated in any other manner which would prevent the 
foresaid provisions being carried out, those of the said twenty five barons who are left shall choose another 
in his place according to their own judgment, and he shall be sworn in the same way as the others. Further, 
in all matters, the execution of which is entrusted to these twenty five barons, if perchance these twenty 
five are present and disagree about anything, or if some of them, after being summoned, are unwilling or 
unable to be present, that which the majority of those present ordain or command shall be held as fixed and 
established, exactly as if the whole twenty five had concurred in this; and the said twenty five shall swear 
that they will faithfully observe all that is aforesaid, and cause it to be observed with all their might. And 
we shall procure nothing from anyone, directly or indirectly, whereby any part of these concessions and 
liberties might be revoked or diminished; and if any such things has been procured, let it be void and null, 
and we shall never use it personally or by another. 

62. And all the will, hatreds, and bitterness that have arisen between us and our men, clergy and lay, 
from the date of the quarrel, we have completely remitted and pardoned to everyone. Moreover, all trespasses 
occasioned by the said quarrel, from Easter in the sixteenth year of our reign till the restoration of peace, 
we have fully remitted to all, both clergy and laymen, and completely forgiven, as far as pertains to us. And 
on this head, we have caused to be made for them letters testimonial patent of the lord Stephen, archbishop 
of Canterbury, of the lord Efenry, archbishop of Dublin, of the bishops aforesaid, and of Master Pandulf as 
touching this security and the concessions aforesaid. 

63. Wherefore we will and firmly order that the English Church be free, and that the men in our kingdom 
have and hold all the aforesaid liberties, rights, and concessions, well and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully 
and wholly, for themselves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all respects and in all places forever, as is 
aforesaid. An oath, moreover, has been taken, as well on our part as on the art of the barons, that all these 
conditions aforesaid shall be kept in good faith and without evil intent. Given under our hand-the above 
named and many others being witnesses-in the meadow which is called Runnymede, between Windsor and 
Staines, on the fifteenth day of June, in the seventeenth year of our reign. 
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Saint Thomas Aquinas: Summa theologica 

Also known as: Summa theologiae 
Date: 1265-1274 

A philosophical treatise ivritten by Roman Catholic theologian and philosopher Saint Thomas Aquinas from 
approximately 1265 to 1274, it summarized Christian theology in its entirety. The work was divided into 
three parts, with the first treating the existence and nature of God; the second, ethical and moral questions; 
and the third, Christ, the Sacraments, and the salvation of man’s soul. Throughout the work Aquinas’s argu¬ 
ments were aided by the methodology of Aristotelian logic, whereby ultimate causes were deduced from facts 
based on experience. At the same time, Aquinas relied on divine revelation, or the Holy Scriptures, for his 
ultimate conclusions about the Christian faith. The work has been the basis, up to the present day, for the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The following entry contains an excerpt from the original document. 

QUESTION 27 

OF THE CAUSE OF LOVE 

(In Four Articles) 

We must now consider the cause of love: and under this head there are 
four points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether good is the only cause of love? 

(2) Whether knowledge is a cause of love? 

(3) Whether likeness is a cause of love? 

(4) Whether any other passion of the soul is a cause of love? 

FIRST ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 1] 

Whether Good Is the Only Cause of Love? 

Objection 1: It would seem that good is not the only cause of love. For good does not cause love, except 
because it is loved. But it happens that evil also is loved, according to Ps. 10:6: “He that loveth iniquity, hateth 
his own soul”: else, every love would be good. Therefore good is not the only cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, the Philosopher says (Rhet. ii, 4) that “we love those who acknowledge their evils.” 
Therefore it seems that evil is the cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv) that not “the good” only but also “the beautiful is beloved 
by all.” 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Trin. viii, 3): “Assuredly the good alone is beloved.” Therefore good 
alone is the cause of love. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 26, A. 1), Love belongs to the appetitive power which is a passive 
faculty. Wherefore its object stands in relation to it as the cause of its movement or act. Therefore the cause 
of love must needs be love’s object. Now the proper object of love is the good; because, as stated above (Q. 
26, AA. 1, 2), love implies a certain connaturalness or complacency of the lover for the thing beloved, and to 
everything, that thing is a good, which is akin and proportionate to it. It follows, therefore, that good is the 
proper cause of love. 

Reply Obj. 1: Evil is never loved except under the aspect of good, that is to say, in so far as it is good in 
some respect, and is considered as being good simply. And thus a certain love is evil, in so far as it tends to that 
which is not simply a true good. It is in this way that man “loves iniquity,” inasmuch as, by means of iniquity, 
some good is gained; pleasure, for instance, or money, or such like. 

Reply Obj. 2: Those who acknowledge their evils, are beloved, not for their evils, but because they 
acknowledge them, for it is a good thing to acknowledge one’s faults, in so far as it excludes insincerity or 
hypocrisy. 

Reply Obj. 3: The beautiful is the same as the good, and they differ in aspect only. For since good is what 
all seek, the notion of good is that which calms the desire; while the notion of the beautiful is that which calms 
the desire, by being seen or known. Consequently those senses chiefly regard the beautiful, which are the 
most cognitive, viz. sight and hearing, as ministering to reason; for we speak of beautiful sights and beautiful 
sounds. But in reference to the other objects of the other senses, we do not use the expression “beautiful,” 
for we do not speak of beautiful tastes, and beautiful odors. Thus it is evident that beauty adds to goodness 
a relation to the cognitive faculty: so that “good” means that which simply pleases the appetite; while the 
“beautiful” is something pleasant to apprehend. 

SECOND ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 2] 

Whether Knowledge Is a Cause of Love? 
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Objection 1: It would seem that knowledge is not a cause of love. For it is due to love that a thing is 
sought. But some things are sought without being known, for instance, the sciences; for since “to have them is 
the same as to know them,” as Augustine says (QQ. 83, qu. 35), if we knew them we should have them, and 
should not seek them. Therefore knowledge is not the cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, to love what we know not seems like loving something more than we know it. But some 
things are loved more than they are known: thus in this life God can be loved in Flimself, but cannot be known 
in Flimself. Therefore knowledge is not the cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, if knowledge were the cause of love, there would be no love, where there is no knowledge. 
But in all things there is love, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv); whereas there is not knowledge in all things. 
Therefore knowledge is not the cause of love. 

On the contrary, Augustine proves (De Trin. x, 1, 2) that “none can love what he does not know.” 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), good is the cause of love, as being its object. But good is not 
the object of the appetite, except as apprehended. And therefore love demands some apprehension of the 
good that is loved. For this reason the Philosopher (Ethic, ix, 5, 12) says that bodily sight is the beginning 
of sensitive love: and in like manner the contemplation of spiritual beauty or goodness is the beginning 
of spiritual love. Accordingly knowledge is the cause of love for the same reason as good is, which can be 
loved only if known. 

Reply Obj. 1: Fie who seeks science, is not entirely without knowledge thereof: but knows something about 
it already in some respect, either in a general way, or in some one of its effects, or from having heard it com¬ 
mended, as Augustine says (De Trin. x, 1, 2). But to have it is not to know it thus, but to know it perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2: Something is required for the perfection of knowledge, that is not requisite for the per¬ 
fection of love. For knowledge belongs to the reason, whose function it is to distinguish things which in 
reality are united, and to unite together, after a fashion, things that are distinct, by comparing one with 
another. Consequently the perfection of knowledge requires that man should know distinctly all that is 
in a thing, such as its parts, powers, and properties. On the other hand, love is in the appetitive power, 
which regards a thing as it is in itself: wherefore it suffices, for the perfection of love, that a thing be loved 
according as it is known in itself. Hence it is, therefore, that a thing is loved more than it is known; since 
it can be loved perfectly, even without being perfectly known. This is most evident in regard to the sci¬ 
ences, which some love through having a certain general knowledge of them: for instance, they know that 
rhetoric is a science that enables man to persuade others; and this is what they love in rhetoric. The same 
applies to the love of God. 

Reply Obj. 3: Even natural love, which is in all things, is caused by a kind of knowledge, not indeed exist¬ 
ing in natural things themselves, but in Him Who created their nature, as stated above (Q. 26, A. 1; cf. I, Q. 
6, A. 1, ad 2). 

THIRD ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 3] 

Whether Likeness Is a Cause of Love? 

Objection 1: It would seem that likeness is not a cause of love. For the same thing is not the cause of 
contraries. But likeness is the cause of hatred; for it is written (Prov. 13:10) that “among the proud there are 
always contentions”; and the Philosopher says(Ethic. viii, 1) that “potters quarrel with one another.” There¬ 
fore likeness is not a cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, Augustine says (Confess, iv, 14) that “a man loves in another that which he would not be 
himself: thus he loves an actor, but would not himself be an actor.” But it would not be so, if likeness were the 
proper cause of love; for in that case a man would love in another, that which he possesses himself, or would 
like to possess. Therefore likeness is not a cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, everyone loves that which he needs, even if he have it not: thus a sick man loves health, 
and a poor man loves riches. But in so far as he needs them and lacks them, he is unlike them. Therefore not 
only likeness but also unlikeness is a cause of love. 

Obj. 4: Further, the Philosopher says (Rhet. ii, 4) that “we love those who bestow money and health on 
us; and also those who retain their friendship for the dead.” But all are not such. Therefore likeness is not a 
cause of love. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 13:19): “Every beast loveth its like.” 

I answer that, Likeness, properly speaking, is a cause of love. But it must be observed that likeness 
between things is twofold. One kind of likeness arises from each thing having the same quality actually: for 
example, two things possessing the quality of whiteness are said to be alike. Another kind of likeness arises 
from one thing having potentially and by way of inclination, a quality which the other has actually: thus we 
may say that a heavy body existing outside its proper place is like another heavy body that exists in its proper 
place: or again, according as potentiality bears a resemblance to its act; since act is contained, in a manner, in 
the potentiality itself. 

Accordingly the first kind of likeness causes love of friendship or well-being. For the very fact that two 
men are alike, having, as it were, one form, makes them to be, in a manner, one in that form: thus two men 
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are one thing in the species of humanity, and two white men are one thing in whiteness. Hence the affections 
of one tend to the other, as being one with him; and he wishes good to him as to himself. But the second kind 
of likeness causes love of concupiscence, or friendship founded on usefulness or pleasure: because whatever is 
in potentiality, as such, has the desire for its act; and it takes pleasure in its realization, if it be a sentient and 
cognitive being. 

Now it has been stated above (Q. 26, A. 4), that in the love of concupiscence, the lover, properly speak¬ 
ing, loves himself, in willing the good that he desires. But a man loves himself more than another: because 
he is one with himself substantially, whereas with another he is one only in the likeness of some form. 
Consequently, if this other’s likeness to him arising from the participation of a form, hinders him from gain¬ 
ing the good that he loves, he becomes hateful to him, not for being like him, but for hindering him from 
gaining his own good. This is why “potters quarrel among themselves,” because they hinder one another’s 
gain: and why “there are contentions among the proud,” because they hinder one another in attaining the 
position they covet. 

Hence the Reply to the First Objection is evident. 

Reply Obj. 2: Even when a man loves in another what he loves not in himself, there is a certain likeness 
of proportion: because as the latter is to that which is loved in him, so is the former to that which he loves in 
himself: for instance, if a good singer love a good writer, we can see a likeness of proportion, inasmuch as each 
one has that which is becoming to him in respect of his art. 

Reply Obj. 3: He that loves what he needs, bears a likeness to what he loves, as potentiality bears a like¬ 
ness to its act, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4: According to the same likeness of potentiality to its act, the illiberal man loves the 
man who is liberal, in so far as he expects from him something which he desires. The same applies to the 
man who is constant in his friendship as compared to one who is inconstant. For in either case friend¬ 
ship seems to be based on usefulness. We might also say that although not all men have these virtues in 
the complete habit, yet they have them according to certain seminal principles in the reason, in force of 
which principles the man who is not virtuous loves the virtuous man, as being in conformity with his own 
natural reason. 

FOURTH ARTICLE [I-II, Q. 27, ART. 4] 

Whether Any Other Passion of the Soul Is a Cause of Love? 

Objection 1: It would seem that some other passion can be the cause of love. For the Philosopher (Ethic, 
viii, 3) says that some are loved for the sake of the pleasure they give. But pleasure is a passion. Therefore 
another passion is a cause of love. 

Obj. 2: Further, desire is a passion. But we love some because we desire to receive something from them: 
as happens in every friendship based on usefulness. Therefore another passion is a cause of love. 

Obj. 3: Further, Augustine says (De Trin. x, 1): “When we have no hope of getting a thing, we love it but 
half-heartedly or not at all, even if we see how beautiful it is.” Therefore hope too is a cause of love. 

On the contrary, All the other emotions of the soul are caused by love, as Augustine says (De Civ. Dei 
xiv, 7, 9). 

I answer that, There is no other passion of the soul that does not presuppose love of some kind. The rea¬ 
son is that every other passion of the soul implies either movement towards something, or rest in something. 
Now every movement towards something, or rest in something, arises from some kinship or aptness to that 
thing; and in this does love consist. Therefore it is not possible for any other passion of the soul to be univer¬ 
sally the cause of every love. But it may happen that some other passion is the cause of some particular love: 
just as one good is the cause of another. 

Reply Obj. 1: When a man loves a thing for the pleasure it affords, his love is indeed caused by pleasure; 
but that very pleasure is caused, in its turn, by another preceding love; for none takes pleasure save in that 
which is loved in some way. 

Reply Obj. 2: Desire for a thing always presupposes love for that thing. But desire of one thing can be 
the cause of another thing’s being loved; thus he that desires money, for this reason loves him from whom he 
receives it. 

Reply Obj. 3: Hope causes or increases love; both by reason of pleasure, because it causes pleasure; and 
by reason of desire, because hope strengthens desire, since we do not desire so intensely that which we have 
no hope of receiving. Nevertheless hope itself is of a good that is loved. 
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The Travels of Marco Polo 

Date: c. 1271-1298 

With the influence of the Golden Horde in eastern Europe, Europeans became more aware of and concerned 
with Asian issues. Papal and political diplomatic missions were sent out, such as that of the Italian Giovanni 
da Pian del Carpini in 1245-47 and the Flemish William of Rubrouck in 1253-55. European traders followed. 
In 1271-75, Italian merchants Maffeo Polo, Niccolo Polo, and Marco Polo traveled across Central Asia 
to Cambaluc (present-day Beijing), the new Mongol capital founded by Genghis’s successor Kubilai Khan. 
Marco Polo, in 1275-92, explored on behalf of the khan, visiting other parts of China, Tibet, Southeast Asia, 
Indonesia, Mongolia, and possibly Siberia. His book, The Travels of Marco Polo, with descriptions of Mongol 
customs, was influential in Europe over the next two centuries and influenced Christopher Columbus in his 
1492 attempt to reach the Orient by way of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

BOOK I: CHAPTER LX. 

CONCERNING THE KAAN’S PALACE OF CHAGANNOR. 

At the end of those three days you find a city called CHAGAN NOR [which is as much as to say White Pool], 
at which there is a great Palace of the Grand Kaan’s; and he likes much to reside there on account of the Lakes 
and Rivers in the neighbourhood, which are the haunt of swans and of a great variety of other birds. The 
adjoining plains too abound with cranes, partridges, pheasants, and other game birds, so that the Emperor 
takes all the more delight in staying there, in order to go a-hawking with his gerfalcons and other falcons, a 
sport of which he is very fond. 

There are five different kinds of cranes found in those tracts, as I shall tell you. First, there is one which is 
very big, and all over as black as a crow; the second kind again is all white, and is the biggest of all; its wings 
are really beautiful, for they are adorned with round eyes like those of a peacock, but of a resplendent golden 
colour, whilst the head is red and black on a white ground. The third kind is the same as ours. The fourth is a 
small kind, having at the ears beautiful long pendent feathers of red and black. The fifth kind is grey all over 
and of great size, with a handsome head, red and black. 

Near this city there is a valley in which the Emperor has had several little houses erected in which he keeps 
in mew a huge number of _cators_ which are what we call the Great Partridge. You would be astonished to 
see what a quantity there are, with men to take charge of them. So whenever the Kaan visits the place he is 
furnished with as many as he wants. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

OF THE CITY OF CHANDU, AND THE KAAN’S PALACE THERE. 

And when you have ridden three days from the city last mentioned, between north-east and north, you come to a 
city called CHANDU, which was built by the Kaan now reigning. There is at this place a very fine marble Palace, 
the rooms of which are all gilt and painted with figures of men and beasts and birds, and with a variety of trees 
and flowers, all executed with such exquisite art that you regard them with delight and astonishment. 

Round this Palace a wall is built, inclosing a compass of 16 miles, and inside the Park there are foun¬ 
tains and rivers and brooks, and beautiful meadows, with all kinds of wild animals (excluding such as are of 
ferocious nature), which the Emperor has procured and placed there to supply food for his gerfalcons and 
hawks, which he keeps there in mew. Of these there are more than 200 gerfalcons alone, without reckoning 
the other hawks. The Kaan himself goes every week to see his birds sitting in mew, and sometimes he rides 
through the park with a leopard behind him on his horse’s croup; and then if he sees any animal that takes 
his fancy, he slips his leopard at it, and the game when taken is made over to feed the hawks in mew. This 
he does for diversion. 

Moreover [at a spot in the Park where there is a charming wood] he has another Palace built of cane, of 
which I must give you a description. It is gilt all over, and most elaborately finished inside. [It is stayed on 
gilt and lackered columns, on each of which is a dragon all gilt, the tail of which is attached to the column 
whilst the head supports the architrave, and the claws likewise are stretched out right and left to support the 
architrave.] The roof, like the rest, is formed of canes, covered with a varnish so strong and excellent that no 
amount of rain will rot them. These canes are a good 3 palms in girth, and from 10 to 15 paces in length. 
[They are cut across at each knot, and then the pieces are split so as to form from each two hollow tiles, and 
with these the house is roofed; only every such tile of cane has to be nailed down to prevent the wind from lift¬ 
ing it.] In short, the whole Palace is built of these canes, which (I may mention) serve also for a great variety of 
other useful purposes. The construction of the Palace is so devised that it can be taken down and put up again 
with great celerity; and it can all be taken to pieces and removed whithersoever the Emperor may command. 
When erected, it is braced [against mishaps from the wind] by more than 200 cords of silk. 
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The Lord abides at this Park of his, dwelling sometimes in the Marble Palace and sometimes in the Cane 
Palace for three months of the year, to wit, June, July, and August; preferring this residence because it is by 
no means hot; in fact it is a very cool place. When the 28th day of [the Moon of] August arrives he takes his 
departure, and the Cane Palace is taken to pieces. But I must tell you what happens when he goes away from 
this Palace every year on the 28th of the August [Moon]. 

You must know that the Kaan keeps an immense stud of white horses and mares; in fact more than 
10,000 of them, and all pure white without a speck. The milk of these mares is drunk by himself and his fam¬ 
ily, and by none else, except by those of one great tribe that have also the privilege of drinking it. This privilege 
was granted them by Chinghis Kaan, on account of a certain victory that they helped him to win long ago. 
The name of the tribe is HORIAD. 

Now when these mares are passing across the country, and any one falls in with them, be he the greatest 
lord in the land, he must not presume to pass until the mares have gone by; he must either tarry where he is, 
or go a half-day’s journey round if need so be, so as not to come nigh them; for they are to be treated with the 
greatest respect. Well, when the Lord sets out from the Park on the 28th of August, as I told you, the milk of 
all those mares is taken and sprinkled on the ground. And this is done on the injunction of the Idolaters and 
Idol-priests, who say that it is an excellent thing to sprinkle that milk on the ground every 28th of August, so 
that the Earth and the Air and the False Gods shall have their share of it, and the Spirits likewise that inhabit 
the Air and the Earth. And thus those beings will protect and bless the Kaan and his children and his wives and 
his folk and his gear, and his cattle and his horses, his corn and all that is his. After this is done, the Emperor 
is off and away. 

But I must now tell you a strange thing that hitherto I have forgotten to mention. During the three months 
of every year that the Lord resides at that place, if it should happen to be bad weather, there are certain crafty 
enchanters and astrologers in his train, who are such adepts in necromancy and the diabolic arts, that they are 
able to prevent any cloud or storm from passing over the spot on which the Emperor’s Palace stands. The sor¬ 
cerers who do this are called TEBET and KESIMUR, which are the names of two nations of Idolaters. What¬ 
ever they do in this way is by the help of the Devil, but they make those people believe that it is compassed by 
dint of their own sanctity and the help of God. [They always go in a state of dirt and uncleanness, devoid of 
respect for themselves, or for those who see them, unwashed, unkempt, and sordidly attired.] 

These people also have a custom which I must tell you. If a man is condemned to death and executed by 
the lawful authority, they take his body and cook and eat it. But if any one die a natural death then they will 
not eat the body. 

There is another marvel performed by those BACSI, of whom I have been speaking as knowing so many 
enchantments. For when the Great Kaan is at his capital and in his great Palace, seated at his table, which 
stands on a platform some eight cubits above the ground, his cups are set before him [on a great buffet] in 
the middle of the hall pavement, at a distance of some ten paces from his table, and filled with wine, or other 
good spiced liquor such as they use. Now when the Lord desires to drink, these enchanters by the power of 
their enchantments cause the cups to move from their place without being touched by anybody, and to pres¬ 
ent themselves to the Emperor! This every one present may witness, and there are ofttimes more than 10,000 
persons thus present. ‘Tis a truth and no lie! and so will tell you the sages of our own country who understand 
necromancy, for they also can perform it. 

And when the Idol Festivals come round, these Bacsi go to the Prince and say: “Sire, the Feast of such a 
god is come” (naming him). “My Lord, you know,” the enchanter will say, “that this god, when he gets no 
offerings, always sends bad weather and spoils our seasons. So we pray you to give us such and such a number 
of black-faced sheep,” naming whatever number they please. “And we beg also, good my lord, that we may 
have such a quantity of incense, and such a quantity of lignaloes, and”so much of this, so much of that, and 
so much of t’other, according to their fancy “that we may perform a solemn service and a great sacrifice to our 
Idols, and that so they may be induced to protect us and all that is ours.” 

The Bacsi say these things to the Barons entrusted with the Stewardship, who stand round the Great 
Kaan, and these repeat them to the Kaan, and he then orders the Barons to give everything that the Bacsi have 
asked for. And when they have got the articles they go and make a great feast in honour of their god, and hold 
great ceremonies of worship with grand illuminations and quantities of incense of a variety of odours, which 
they make up from different aromatic spices. And then they cook the meat, and set it before the idols, and 
sprinkle the broth hither and thither, saying that in this way the idols get their bellyful. Thus it is that they 
keep their festivals. You must know that each of the idols has a name of his own, and a feast-day, just as our 
Saints have their anniversaries. They have also immense Minsters and Abbeys, some of them as big as a small 
town, with more than two thousand monks (i.e. after their fashion) in a single abbey. These monks dress more 
decently than the rest of the people, and have the head and beard shaven. There are some among these Bacsi 
who are allowed by their rule to take wives, and who have plenty of children. 

Then there is another kind of devotees called SENSIN, who are men of extraordinary abstinence after their 
fashion, and lead a life of such hardship as I will describe. All their life long they eat nothing but bran, which they 
take mixt with hot water. That is their food: bran, and nothing but bran; and water for their drink. ‘Tis a lifelong 
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fast! so that I may well say their life is one of extraordinary asceticism. They have great idols, and plenty of them; 
but they sometimes also worship fire. The other Idolaters who are not of this sect call these people heretics... be¬ 
cause they do not worship their idols in their own fashion. Those of whom I am speaking would not take a wife 
on any consideration. They wear dresses of hempen stuff, black and blue, and sleep upon mats; in fact their asceti¬ 
cism is something astonishing. Their idols are all feminine, that is to say, they have women’s names. 

Now let us have done with this subject, and let me tell you of the great state and wonderful magnificence 
of the Great Lord of Lords; I mean that great Prince who is the Sovereign of the Tartars, CUBLAY by name, 
that most noble and puissant Lord. 
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Boccaccio Describing the Black Death 

Date: 1348 

Giovanni Boccaccio was an Italian author and poet (1313-75) who wrote The Decameron. It is believed that 
the Black Death entered Europe as a result of Italian trade with the Orient. At that time, merchants and 
traders from Genoa owned the major trading port of Caff a on the north coast of the Black Sea. The Genoese 
traders fled the city and arrived dead and dying in their ships on the Italian coast. From 1347 to 1348 the 
Black Death spread rapidly from Messina to Genoa and Venice, and through the rest of Italy and Europe. 
Prior to the plague hitting Europe, there was a massive plague in China and Central Asia. 

The description of the Black Death is from Giovanni Boccaccio’s famous work The Decameron, which 
is a collection of 100 short tales. The opening tale in the book is about the Black Death and its horror, with 
people of means fleeing the city to live in the country. 

Giovanni Boccaccio grew up in Florence and studied at the University of Naples. He returned to Florence 
in 1341. In 1350 he met and became friends with Petrarch, or Francesco Petrarcha (1304-1374), the Italian 
poet and humanist, ivho had an enormous impact on his intellectual life. 

The onset of the Black Death as described by Giovanni Boccaccio. 

I say, then, that the years of the beatific incarnation of the Son of God had reached the tale of one thou¬ 
sand three hundred and forty eight, when in the illustrious city of Florence, the fairest of all the cities of Italy, 
there made its appearance that deadly pestilence, which, whether disseminated by the influence of the celestial 
bodies, or sent upon us mortals by God in His just wrath by way of retribution for our iniquities, had had its 
origin some years before in the East, whence, after destroying an innumerable multitude of living beings, it 
had propagated itself without respite from place to place, and so calamitously, had spread into the West. 

In Florence, despite all that human wisdom and forethought could devise to avert it, as the cleansing of 
the city from many impurities by officials appointed for the purpose, the refusal of entrance to all sick folk, 
and the adoption of many precautions for the preservation of health; despite also humble supplications 
addressed to God, and often repeated both in public procession and otherwise by the devout; towards the 
beginning of the spring of the said year the doleful effects of the pestilence began to be horribly apparent 
by symptoms that shewed as if miraculous. 

Not such were they as in the East, where an issue of blood from the nose was a manifest sign of inevi¬ 
table death; but in men a women alike it first betrayed itself by the emergence of certain tumors in the 
groin or the armpits, some of which grew as large as a common apple, others as an egg, some more, some 
less, which the common folk called gavoccioli. From the two said parts of the body this deadly gavocciolo 
soon began to propagate and spread itself in all directions indifferently; after which the form of the malady 
began to change, black spots or livid making their appearance in many cases on the arm or the thigh or 
elsewhere, now few and large, then minute and numerous. And as the gavocciolo had been and still were an 
infallible token of approaching death, such also were these spots on whomsoever they shewed themselves. 
Which maladies seemed set entirely at naught both the art of the physician and the virtue of physic; indeed, 
whether it was that the disorder was of a nature to defy such treatment, or that the physicians were at 
fault—besides the qualified there was now a multitude both of men and of women who practiced without 
having received the slightest tincture of medical science—and, being in ignorance of its source, failed to 
apply the proper remedies; in either case, not merely were those that covered few, but almost all within three 
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days from the appearance of the said symptoms, sooner or later, died, and in most cases without any fever 
or other attendant malady. 

Moreover, the virulence of the pest was the greater by reason the intercourse was apt to convey it from 
the sick to the whole, just as fire devours things dry or greasy when they are brought close to it, the evil went 
yet further, for not merely by speech or association with the sick was the malady communicated to the healthy 
with consequent peril of common death; but any that touched the clothes the sick or aught else that had been 
touched, or used by these seemed thereby to contract the disease. 

So marvelous sounds that which I have now to relate, that, had not many, and I among them, observed 
it with their own eyes, I had hardly dared to credit it, much less to set it down in writing, though I had had it 
from the lips of a credible witness. 

I say, then, that such was the energy of the contagion of the said pestilence, that it was not merely propa¬ 
gated from man to mail, but, what is much more startling, it was frequently observed, that things which had 
belonged to one sick or dead of the disease, if touched by some other living creature, not of the human species, 
were the occasion, not merely of sickening, but of an almost instantaneous death. Whereof my own eyes (as 
I said a little before) had cognisance, one day among others, by the following experience. The rags of a poor 
man who had died of the disease being strewn about the open street, two hogs came thither, and after, as is 
their wont, no little trifling with their snouts, took the rags between their teeth and tossed them to and fro 
about their chaps; whereupon, almost immediately, they gave a few turns, and fell down dead, as if by poison, 
upon the rags which in an evil hour they had disturbed. 

In which circumstances, not to speak of many others of a similar or even graver complexion, divers 
apprehensions and imaginations were engendered in the minds of such as were left alive, inclining almost all 
of them to the same harsh resolution, to wit, to shun and abhor all contact with the sick and all that belonged 
to them, thinking thereby to make each his own health secure. Among whom there were those who thought 
that to live temperately and avoid all excess would count for much as a preservative against seizures of this 
kind. Wherefore they banded together, and dissociating themselves from all others, formed communities in 
houses where there were no sick, and lived a separate and secluded life, which they regulated with the utmost 
care, avoiding every kind of luxury, but eating and drinking moderately of the most delicate viands and the 
finest wines, holding converse with none but one another, lest tidings of sickness or death should reach them, 
and diverting their minds with music and such other delights as they could devise. Others, the bias of whose 
minds was in the opposite direction, maintained, that to drink freely, frequent places of public resort, and 
take their pleasure with song and revel, sparing to satisfy no appetite, and to laugh and mock at no event, 
was the sovereign remedy for so great an evil: and that which they affirmed they also put in practice, so far 
as they were able, resorting day and night, now to this tavern, now to that, drinking with an entire disregard 
of rule or measure, and by preference making the houses of others, as it were, their inns, if they but saw in 
them aught that was particularly to their taste or liking; which they, were readily able to do, because the 
owners, seeing death imminent, had become as reckless of their property as of their lives; so that most of 
the houses were open to all comers, and no distinction was observed between the stranger who presented 
himself and the rightful lord. Thus, adhering ever to their inhuman determination to shun the sick, as far as 
possible, they ordered their life. In this extremity of our city’s suffering and tribulation the venerable author¬ 
ity of laws, human and divine, was abased and all but totally dissolved for lack of those who should have 
administered and enforced them, most of whom, like the rest of the citizens, were either dead or sick or so 
hard bested for servants that they were unable to execute any office; whereby every man was free to do what 
was right in his own eyes. 

Not a few there were who belonged to neither of the two said parties, but kept a middle course between 
them, neither laying t same restraint upon their diet as the former, nor allowing themselves the same license 
in drinking and other dissipations as the latter, but living with a degree of freedom sufficient to satisfy their 
appetite and not as recluses. They therefore walked abroad, carrying in the hands flowers or fragrant herbs or 
divers sorts of spices, which they frequently raised to their noses, deeming it an excellent thing thus to comfort 
the brain with such perfumes, because the air seemed be everywhere laden and reeking with the stench emitted 
by the dead and the dying, and the odours of drugs. 

Some again, the most sound, perhaps, in judgment, as they were also the most harsh in temper, of all, 
affirmed that there was no medicine for the disease superior or equal in efficacy to flight; following which pre¬ 
scription a multitude of men and women, negligent of all but themselves, deserted their city, their houses, their 
estates, their kinsfolk, their goods, and went into voluntary exile, or migrated to the country parts, as if God 
in visiting men with this pestilence in requital of their iniquities would not pursue them with His wrath wher¬ 
ever they might be, but intended the destruction of such alone as remained within the circuit of the walls of 
the city; or deeming perchance, that it was now time for all to flee from it, and that its last hour was come. 

Of the adherents of these divers opinions not all died, neither did all escape; but rather there were, of 
each sort and in every place many that sickened, and by those who retained their health were treated after 
the example which they themselves, while whole, had set, being everywhere left to languish in almost total 
neglect. Tedious were it to recount, how citizen avoided citizen, how among neighbors was scarce found 
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any that shewed fellow-feeling for another, how kinsfolk held aloof, and never met, or but rarely; enough 
that this sore affliction entered so deep into the minds of men and women, that in the horror thereof brother 
was forsaken by brother nephew by uncle, brother by sister, and oftentimes husband by wife: nay, what is 
more, and scarcely to be believed, fathers and mothers were found to abandon their own children, untended, 
unvisited, to their fate, as if they had been strangers. Wherefore the sick of both sexes, whose number could 
not be estimated, were left without resource but in the charity of friends (and few such there were), or the 
interest of servants, who were hardly to be had at high rates and on unseemly terms, and being, moreover, 
one and all, men and women of gross understanding, and for the most part unused to such offices, concerned 
themselves no further than to supply the immediate and expressed wants of the sick, and to watch them die; 
in which service they themselves not seldom perished with their gains. In consequence of which dearth of 
servants and dereliction of the sick by neighbors, kinsfolk and friends, it came to pass-a thing, perhaps, never 
before heard of-that no woman, however dainty, fair or well-born she might be, shrank, when stricken with 
the disease, from the ministrations of a man, no matter whether he were young or no, or scrupled to expose to 
him every part of her body, with no more shame than if he had been a woman, submitting of necessity to that 
which her malady required; wherefrom, perchance, there resulted in after time some loss of modesty in such 
as recovered. Besides which many succumbed, who with proper attendance, would, perhaps, have escaped 
death; so that, what with the virulence of the plague and the lack of due attendance of the sick, the multitude 
of the deaths, that daily and nightly took place in the city, was such that those who heard the tale-not to say 
witnessed the fact-were struck dumb with amazement. Whereby, practices contrary to the former habits of the 
citizens could hardly fail to grow up among the survivors. 

It had been, as to-day it still is, the custom for the women that were neighbors and of kin to the deceased 
to gather in his house with the women that were most closely connected with him, to wail with them in com¬ 
mon, while on the other hand his male kinsfolk and neighbors, with not a few of the other citizens, and a 
due proportion of the clergy according to his quality, assembled without, in front of the house, to receive the 
corpse; and so the dead man was borne on the shoulders of his peers, with funeral pomp of taper and dirge, 
to the church selected by him before his death. Which rites, as the pestilence waxed in fury, were either in 
whole or in great part disused, and gave way to others of a novel order. For not only did no crowd of women 
surround the bed of the dying, but many passed from this life unregarded, and few indeed were they to whom 
were accorded the lamentations and bitter tears of sorrowing relations; nay, for the most part, their place 
was taken by the laugh, the jest, the festal gathering; observances which the women, domestic piety in large 
measure set aside, had adopted with very great advantage to their health. Few also there were whose bodies 
were attended to the church by more than ten or twelve of their neighbors, and those not the honorable and 
respected citizens; but a sort of corpse-carriers drawn from the baser ranks, who called themselves becchini 
and performed such offices for hire, would shoulder the bier, and with hurried steps carry it, not to the church 
of the dead man’s choice, but to that which was nearest at hand, with four or six priests in front and a candle 
or two, or, perhaps, none; nor did the priests distress themselves with too long and solemn an office, but with 
the aid of the becchini hastily consigned the corpse to the first tomb which they found untenanted. The condi¬ 
tion of the lower, and, perhaps, in great measure of the middle ranks, of the people shewed even worse and 
more deplorable; for, deluded by hope or constrained by poverty, they stayed in their quarters, in their houses 
where they sickened by thousands a day, and, being without service or help of any kind, were, so to speak, 
irredeemably devoted to the death which overtook them. Many died daily or nightly in the public streets; of 
many others, who died at home, the departure was hardly observed by their neighbors, until the stench of 
their putrefying bodies carried the tidings; and what with their corpses and the corpses of others who died on 
every hand the whole place was a sepulchre. 

It was the common practice of most of the neighbors, moved no less by fear of contamination by the 
putrefying bodies than by charity towards the deceased, to drag the corpses out of the houses with their own 
hands, aided, perhaps, by a porter, if a porter was to be had, and to lay them in front of the doors, where 
any one who made the round might have seen, especially in the morning, more of them than he could count; 
afterwards they would have biers brought up or in default, planks, whereon they laid them. Nor was it once 
twice only that one and the same bier carried two or three corpses at once; but quite a considerable number 
of such cases occurred, one bier sufficing for husband and wife, two or three brothers, father and son, and 
so forth. And times without number it happened, that as two priests, bearing the cross, were on their way to 
perform the last office for some one, three or four biers were brought up by the porters in rear of them, so 
that, whereas the priests supposed that they had but one corpse to bury, they discovered that there were six 
or eight, or sometimes more. Nor, for all their number, were their obsequies honored by either tears or lights 
or crowds of mourners rather, it was come to this, that a dead man was then of no more account than a dead 
goat would be to-day. 
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Excerpts from the Journal of Christopher Columbus 

Date: 1492 

Columbus’s journal no longer exists in its original form. The available text was abridged and edited by 
the Spanish priest Bartolome de Las Casas, an early missionary in the New World and a noted cham¬ 
pion of Native peoples. The revisions by Las Casas account for the variant use of first and third person 
in reference to Columbus throughout the manuscript. In the following section, Columbus recounts his 
departure from the city of Granada in May, the discovery of land the following October, and describes 
the indigenous people he mistakenly named Indians. Columbus assumed the people were simple because 
they were naked and did not have metal weapons. He also assumed that they would be readily converted 
to Christianity “as they appear to have no religion. ” He may have been attempting to construct an idea 
of the Natives as future Christians in order to please his sponsors, King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella, 
the Catholic monarchs ivho instituted the Spanish Inquisition in 1478 to create a homogenous Christian 
population in Spain. Columbus would undertake three more journeys across the Atlantic in his lifetime, 
exploring Trinidad, Venezuela, the Orinoco River delta, Cape Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Veragua, 
and Panama, but never reaching the spice-rich Orient he set out to find. He died in Spain in IS06, still 
believing he had reached “the Indies. ” 

The following are excerpts from the journal Christopher Columbus kept during his first voyage to the 
Americas in 1492. 

Hereupon I left the city of Granada, on Saturday, the twelfth day of May, 1492, and proceeded to Palos, 
a seaport, where I armed three vessels, very fit for such an enterprise, and having provided myself with abun¬ 
dance of stores and seamen, I set sail from the port, on Friday, the third of August, half an hour before sunrise, 
and steered for the Canary Islands of your Highnesses which are in the said ocean, thence to take my depar¬ 
ture and proceed till I arrived at the Indies, and perform the embassy of your Highnesses to the Princes there, 
and discharge the orders given me. For this purpose I determined to keep an account of the voyage, and to 
write down punctually every thing we performed or saw from day to day, as will hereafter appear. Moreover, 
Sovereign Princes, besides describing every night the occurrences of the day, and every day those of the pre¬ 
ceding night, I intend to draw up a nautical chart, which shall contain the several parts of the ocean and land 
in their proper situations; and also to compose a book to represent the whole by picture with latitudes and 
longitudes, on all which accounts it behooves me to abstain from my sleep, and make many trials in naviga¬ 
tion, which things will demand much labor. 

Friday, 12 October. At two o’clock in the morning the land was discovered, at two leagues’ distance; 
they took in sail and remained under the square-sail lying to till day, which was Friday, when they found 
themselves near a small island, one of the Lucayos, called in the Indian language Guanahani. Presently they 
descried people, naked, and the Admiral landed in the boat, which was armed, along with Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, and Vincent Yanez his brother, captain of the Nina. The Admiral bore the royal standard, and the two 
captains each a banner of the Green Cross, which all the ships had carried; this contained the initials of the 
names of the King and Queen each side of the cross, and a crown over each letter Arrived on shore, they saw 
trees very green many streams of water, and diverse sorts of fruits. The Admiral called upon the two Captains, 
and the rest of the crew who landed, as also to Rodrigo de Escovedo notary of the fleet, and Rodrigo Sanchez, 
of Segovia, to bear witness that he before all others took possession (as in fact he did) of that island for the 
King and Queen his sovereigns, making the requisite declarations, which are more at large set down here in 
writing. Numbers of the people of the island straightway collected together. Here follow the precise words of 
the Admiral: “As I saw that they were very friendly to us, and perceived that they could be much more easily 
converted to our holy faith by gentle means than by force, I presented them with some red caps, and strings 
of beads to wear upon the neck, and many other trifles of small value, wherewith they were much delighted, 
and became wonderfully attached to us. Afterwards they came swimming to the boats, bringing parrots, balls 
of cotton thread, javelins, and many other things which they exchanged for articles we gave them, such as 
glass beads, and hawk’s bells; which trade was carried on with the utmost good will. But they seemed on the 
whole to me, to be a very poor people. They all go completely naked, even the women, though I saw but one 
girl. All whom I saw were young, not above thirty years of age, well made, with fine shapes and faces; their 
hair short, and coarse like that of a horse’s tail, combed toward the forehead, except a small portion which 
they suffer to hang down behind, and never cut. Some paint themselves with black, which makes them appear 
like those of the Canaries, neither black nor white; others with white, others with red, and others with such 
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colors as they can find. Some paint the face, and some the whole body; others only the eyes, and others the 
nose. Weapons they have none, nor are acquainted with them, for I showed them swords which they grasped 
by the blades, and cut themselves through ignorance. They have no iron, their javelins being without it, and 
nothing more than sticks, though some have fish-bones or other things at the ends. They are all of a good size 
and stature, and handsomely formed. I saw some with scars of wounds upon their bodies, and demanded by 
signs the of them; they answered me in the same way, that there came people from the other islands in the 
neighborhood who endeavored to make prisoners of them, and they defended themselves. I thought then, and 
still believe, that these were from the continent. It appears to me, that the people are ingenious, and would be 
good servants and I am of opinion that they would very readily become Christians, as they appear to have no 
religion. They very quickly learn such words as are spoken to them. If it please our Lord, I intend at my return 
to carry home six of them to your Highnesses, that they may learn our language. I saw no beasts in the island, 
nor any sort of animals except parrots.” These are the words of the Admiral. 
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The Praise of Folly 

Date: 1511 

This prose satire was written in Latin by Erasmus (Encomium Moriae) in 1509 and first published in 1511. 
It was composed in its earliest form at the Chelsea home of Sir Thomas More, and its original title is a pun 
on More’s name, as Erasmus’s dedication to him makes plain. In it the goddess Folly, in a formal oration, 
addresses the multitude of her disciples and congratulates herself on how all mankind is enrolled in her train: 
princes, courtiers, statesmen, scholars, poets, lawyers, philosophers, and, most pointedly, theologians. The 
satire on the follies of churchmen was the heart of the work and provoked much fury from its victims. The 
work was an extraordinary best seller: 42 Latin editions appeared in Erasmus’s lifetime and it was soon trans¬ 
lated into French (1520), German (1520), and English (1549). 

The following entry is an excerpt from the original. 

The Praise of Folly 
An oration, of feigned matter, 
spoken by Folly in her own person. 

At what rate soever the world talks of me (for I am not ignorant what an ill report Folly has got, even 
among the most foolish), yet that I am that she, that only she, whose deity recreates both gods and men, even 
this is a sufficient argument, that I no sooner stepped up to speak to this full assembly than all your faces put 
on a kind of new and unwonted pleasantness. So suddenly have you cleared your brows, and with so frolic 
and hearty a laughter given me your applause, that in truth as many of you as I behold on every side of me 
seem to me no less than Homer’s gods drunk with nectar and nepenthe; whereas before, you sat as lumpish 
and pensive as if you had come from consulting an oracle. And as it usually happens when the sun begins to 
show his beams, or when after a sharp winter the spring breathes afresh on the earth, all things immediately 
get a new face, new color, and recover as it were a certain kind of youth again: in like manner, by but behold¬ 
ing me you have in an instant gotten another kind of countenance; and so what the otherwise great rhetori¬ 
cians with their tedious and long-studied orations can hardly effect, to wit, to remove the trouble of the mind, 
I have done it at once with my single look. 

But if you ask me why I appear before you in this strange dress, be pleased to lend me your ears, and I’ll 
tell you; not those ears, I mean, you carry to church, but abroad with you, such as you are wont to prick up 
to jugglers, fools, and buffoons, and such as our friend Midas once gave to Pan. For I am disposed awhile 
to play the sophist with you; not of their sort who nowadays boozle young men’s heads with certain empty 
notions and curious trifles, yet teach them nothing but a more than womanish obstinacy of scolding: but I’ll 
imitate those ancients who, that they might the better avoid that infamous appellation of “sophi” or “wise”, 
chose rather to be called sophists. Their business was to celebrate the praises of the gods and valiant men. 
And the like encomium shall you hear from me, but neither of Hercules nor Solon, but my own dear self, 
that is to say, Folly. Nor do I esteem a rush that call it a foolish and insolent thing to praise one’s self. Be it 
as foolish as they would make it, so they confess it proper: and what can be more than that Folly be her own 
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trumpet? For who can set me out better than myself, unless perhaps I could be better known to another than 
to myself? Though yet I think it somewhat more modest than the general practice of our nobles and wise men 
who, throwing away all shame, hire some flattering orator or lying poet from whose mouth they may hear 
their praises, that is to say, mere lies; and yet, composing themselves with a seeming modesty, spread out their 
peacock’s plumes and erect their crests, while this impudent flatterer equals a man of nothing to the gods and 
proposes him as an absolute pattern of all virtue that’s wholly a stranger to it, sets out a pitiful jay in other’s 
feathers, washes the blackamoor white, and lastly swells a gnat to an elephant. In short, I will follow that 
old proverb that says, “He may lawfully praise himself that lives far from neighbors.” Though, by the way, I 
cannot but wonder at the ingratitude, shall I say, or negligence of men who, notwithstanding they honor me 
in the first place and are willing enough to confess my bounty, yet not one of them for these so many ages has 
there been who in some thankful oration has set out the praises of Folly; when yet there has not wanted them 
whose elaborate endeavors have extolled tyrants, agues, flies, baldness, and such other pests of nature, to their 
own loss of both time and sleep. And now you shall hear from me a plain extemporary speech, but so much 
the truer. Nor would I have you think it like the rest of orators, made for the ostentation of wit; for these, as 
you know, when they have been beating their heads some thirty years about an oration and at last perhaps 
produce somewhat that was never their own, shall yet swear they composed it in three days, and that too for 
diversion: whereas I ever liked it best to speak whatever came first out. 

But let none of you expect from me that after the manner of rhetoricians I should go about to define what 
I am, much less use any division; for I hold it equally unlucky to circumscribe her whose deity is universal, or 
make the least division in that worship about which everything is so generally agreed. Or to what purpose, 
think you, should I describe myself when I am here present before you, and you behold me speaking? For I 
am, as you see, that true and only giver of wealth whom the Greeks call “Moria”, the Latins “Stultitia”, and 
our plain English “Folly”. Or what need was there to have said so much, as if my very looks were not suf¬ 
ficient to inform you who I am? Or as if any man, mistaking me for wisdom, could not at first sight convince 
himself by my face the true index of my mind? I am no counterfeit, nor do I carry one thing in my looks and 
another in my breast. No, I am in every respect so like myself that neither can they dissemble me who arro¬ 
gate to themselves the appearance and title of wise men and walk like asses in scarlet hoods, though after all 
their hypocrisy Midas’ ears will discover their master. A most ungrateful generation of men that, when they 
are wholly given up to my party, are yet publicly ashamed of the name, as taking it for a reproach; for which 
cause, since in truth they are “morotatoi”, fools, and yet would appear to the world to be wise men and Tha¬ 
les, we’ll even call them “morosophous”, wise fools. 
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THE PRINCE, by Niccolo Machiavelli 

CHAPTER I 

HOW MANY KINDS OF PRINCIPALITIES THERE ARE, AND BY WHAT MEANS THEY ARE 
ACQUIRED 

ALL STATES, all powers, that have held and hold rule over men have been and are either republics or prin¬ 
cipalities. Principalities are either hereditary, in which the family has been long established; or they are new. 

The new are either entirely new, as was Milan to Francesco Sforza, or they are, as it were, members 
annexed to the hereditary state of the prince who has acquired them, as was the kingdom of Naples to that 
of the King of Spain. 

Such dominions thus acquired are either accustomed to live under a prince, or to live in freedom; and are 
acquired either by the arms of the prince himself, or of others, or else by fortune or by ability. 

CHAPTER II 

CONCERNING HEREDITARY PRINCIPALITIES 

I WILL leave out all discussion on republics, inasmuch as in another place I have written of them at 
length, [1J and will address myself only to principalities. In doing so I will keep to the order indicated above, 
and discuss how such principalities are to be ruled and preserved. 

I say at once there are fewer difficulties in holding hereditary states, and those long accustomed to the 
family of their prince, than new ones; for it is sufficient only not to transgress the customs of his ancestors, and 
to deal prudently with circumstances as they arise, for a prince of average powers to maintain himself in his 
state, unless he be deprived of it by some extraordinary and excessive force; and if he should be so deprived 
of it, whenever anything sinister happens to the usurper, he will regain it. 

We have in Italy, for example, the Duke of Ferrara, who could not have withstood the attacks of the 
Venetians in ‘84, nor those of Pope Julius in ‘10, unless he had been long established in his dominions. For the 
hereditary prince has less cause and less necessity to offend; hence it happens that he will be more loved; and 
unless extraordinary vices cause him to be hated, it is reasonable to expect that his subjects will be naturally 
well disposed towards him; and in the antiquity and duration of his rule the memories and motives that make 
for change are lost, for one change always leaves the toothing for another. 

1. Discourses. 

CHAPTER III 

CONCERNING MIXED PRINCIPALITIES 

BUT the difficulties occur in a new principality. And firstly, if it be not entirely new, but is, as it were, a 
member of a state which, taken collectively, may be called composite, the changes arise chiefly from an inher¬ 
ent difficulty which there is in all new principalities; for men change their rulers willingly, hoping to better 
themselves, and this hope induces them to take up arms against him who rules: wherein they are deceived, 
because they afterwards find by experience they have gone from bad to worse. This follows also on another 
natural and common necessity, which always causes a new prince to burden those who have submitted to him 
with his soldiery and with infinite other hardships which he must put upon his new acquisition. 

In this way you have enemies in all those whom you have injured in seizing that principality, and you are 
not able to keep those friends who put you there because of your not being able to satisfy them in the way they 
expected, and you cannot take strong measures against them, feeling bound to them. For, although one may 
be very strong in armed forces, yet in entering a province one has always need of the goodwill of the natives. 

For these reasons Louis XII, King of France, quickly occupied Milan, and as quickly lost it; and to turn 
him out the first time it only needed Lodovico’s own forces; because those who had opened the gates to him, 
finding themselves deceived in their hopes of future benefit, would not endure the ill-treatment of the new 
prince. It is very true that, after acquiring rebellious provinces a second time, they are not so lightly lost 
afterwards, because the prince, with little reluctance, takes the opportunity of the rebellion to punish the 
delinquents, to clear out the suspects, and to strengthen himself in the weakest places. Thus to cause France 
to lose Milan the first time it was enough for the Duke Lodovico to raise insurrections on the borders; but to 
cause him to lose it a second time it was necessary to bring the whole world against him, and that his armies 
should be defeated and driven out of Italy; which followed from the causes above mentioned. 

Nevertheless Milan was taken from France both the first and the second time. The general reasons for 
the first have been discussed; it remains to name those for the second, and to see what resources he had, and 
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what any one in his situation would have had for maintaining himself more securely in his acquisition than 
did the King of France. 

Now I say that those dominions which, when acquired, are added to an ancient state by him who acquires 
them, are either of the same country and language, or they are not. When they are, it is easier to hold them, espe¬ 
cially when they have not been accustomed to self-government; and to hold them securely it is enough to have 
destroyed the family of the prince who was ruling them; because the two peoples, preserving in other things the 
old conditions, and not being unlike in customs, will live quietly together, as one has seen in Brittany, Burgundy, 
Gascony, and Normandy, which have been bound to France for so long a time: and, although there may be some 
difference in language, nevertheless the customs are alike, and the people will easily be able to get on amongst 
themselves. He who has annexed them, if he wishes to hold them, has only to bear in mind two considerations: 
the one, that the family of their former lord is extinguished; the other, that neither their laws nor their taxes are 
altered, so that in a very short time they will become entirely one body with the old principality. 

But when states are acquired in a country differing in language, customs, or laws, there are difficulties, 
and good fortune and great energy are needed to hold them, and one of the greatest and most real helps would 
be that he who has acquired them should go and reside there. This would make his position more secure and 
durable, as it has made that of the Turk in Greece, who, notwithstanding all the other measures taken by him 
for holding that state, if he had not settled there, would not have been able to keep it. Because, if one is on 
the spot, disorders are seen as they spring up, and one can quickly remedy them; but if one is not at hand, 
they heard of only when they are one can no longer remedy them. Besides this, the country is not pillaged by 
your officials; the subjects are satisfied by prompt recourse to the prince; thus, wishing to be good, they have 
more cause to love him, and wishing to be otherwise, to fear him. He who would attack that state from the 
outside must have the utmost caution; as long as the prince resides there it can only be wrested from him with 
the greatest difficulty. 

The other and better course is to send colonies to one or two places, which may be as keys to that state, 
for it necessary either to do this or else to keep there a great number of cavalry and infantry. A prince does 
not spend much on colonies, for with little or no expense he can send them out and keep them there, and he 
offends a minority only of the citizens from whom he takes lands and houses to give them to the new inhabit¬ 
ants; and those whom he offends, remaining poor and scattered, are never able to injure him; whilst the rest 
being uninjured are easily kept quiet, and at the same time are anxious not to err for fear it should happen to 
them as it has to those who have been despoiled. In conclusion, I say that these colonies are not costly, they 
are more faithful, they injure less, and the injured, as has been said, being poor and scattered, cannot hurt. 
Upon this, one has to remark that men ought either to be well treated or crushed, because they can avenge 
themselves of lighter injuries, of more serious ones they cannot; therefore the injury that is to be done to a man 
ought to be of such a kind that one does not stand in fear of revenge. 

But in maintaining armed men there in place of colonies one spends much more, having to consume on 
the garrison all income from the state, so that the acquisition turns into a loss, and many more are exasperat¬ 
ed, because the whole state is injured; through the shifting of the garrison up and down all become acquainted 
with hardship, and all become hostile, and they are enemies who, whilst beaten on their own ground, are yet 
able to do hurt. For every reason, therefore, such guards are as useless as a colony is useful. 

Again, the prince who holds a country differing in the above respects ought to make himself the head and 
defender of his powerful neighbours, and to weaken the more powerful amongst them, taking care that no 
foreigner as powerful as himself shall, by any accident, get a footing there; for it will always happen that such 
a one will be introduced by those who are discontented, either through excess of ambition or through fear, 
as one has seen already. The Romans were brought into Greece by the Aetolians; and in every other country 
where they obtained a footing they were brought in by the inhabitants. And the usual course of affairs is that, 
as soon as a powerful foreigner enters a country, all the subject states are drawn to him, moved by the hatred 
which they feel against the ruling power. So that in respect to these subject states he has not to take any trouble 
to gain them over to himself, for the whole of them quickly rally to the state which he has acquired there. He 
has only to take care that they do not get hold of too much power and too much authority, and then with 
his own forces, and with their goodwill, he can easily keep down the more powerful of them, so as to remain 
entirely master in the country. And he who does not properly manage this business will soon lose what he has 
acquired, and whilst he does hold it he will have endless difficulties and troubles. 

The Romans, in the countries which they annexed, observed closely these measures; they sent colonies 
and maintained friendly relations with the minor powers, without increasing their strength; they kept down 
the greater, and did not allow any strong foreign powers to gain authority. Greece appears to me sufficient 
for an example. The Achaeans and Aetolians were kept friendly by them, the kingdom of Macedonia was 
humbled, Antiochus was driven out; yet the merits of the Achaeans and Aetolians never secured for them 
permission to increase their power, nor did the persuasions of Philip ever induce the Romans to be his friends 
without first humbling him, nor did the influence of Antiochus make them agree that he should retain any 
lordship over the country. Because the Romans did in these instances what all prudent princes ought to do, 
who have to regard not only present troubles, but also future ones, for which they must prepare with every 
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energy, because, when foreseen, it is easy to remedy them; but if you wait until they approach, the medicine 
is no longer in time because the malady has become incurable; for it happens in this, as the physicians say 
it happens in hectic fever, that in the beginning of the malady it is easy to cure but difficult to detect, but in 
the course of time, not having been either detected or treated in the beginning, it becomes easy to detect but 
difficult to cure. Thus it happens in affairs of state, for when the evils that arise have been foreseen (which it 
is only given to a wise man to see), they can be quickly redressed, but when, through not having been fore¬ 
seen, they have been permitted to grow in a way that every one can see them, there is no longer a remedy. 
Therefore, the Romans, foreseeing troubles, dealt with them at once, and, even to avoid a war, would not 
let them come to a head, for they knew that war is not to be avoided, but is only put off to the advantage of 
others; moreover they wished to fight with Philip and Antiochus in Greece so as not to have to do it in Italy; 
they could have avoided both, but this they did not wish; nor did that ever please them which is for ever in 
the mouths of the wise ones of our time:— Let us enjoy the benefits of the time—but rather the benefits of 
their own valour and prudence, for time drives everything before it, and is able to bring with it good as well 
as evil, and evil as well as good. 

But let us turn to France and inquire whether she has done any of the things mentioned. I will speak of 
Louis [XII] (and not of Charles [VIII]) as the one whose conduct is the better to be observed, he having held 
possession of Italy for the longest period; and you will see that he has done the opposite to those things which 
ought to be done to retain a state composed of divers elements. 

King Louis was brought into Italy by the ambition of the Venetians, who desired to obtain half the state 
of Lombardy by his intervention. I will not blame the course taken by the king, because, wishing to get a 
foothold in Italy, and having no friends there—seeing rather that every door was shut to him owing to the 
conduct of Charles—he was forced to accept those friendships which he could get, and he would have suc¬ 
ceeded very quickly in his design if in other matters he had not made some mistakes. The king, however, hav¬ 
ing acquired Lombardy, regained at once the authority which Charles had lost: Genoa yielded; the Florentines 
became his friends; the Marquess of Mantua, the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivoglio, my lady of Forli, the Lords 
of Faenza, of Pesaro, of Rimini, of Camerino, of Piombino, the Lucchesi, the Pisans, the Sienese—everybody 
made advances to him to become his friend. Then could the Venetians realize the rashness of the course taken 
by them, which, in order that they might secure two towns in Lombardy, had made the king master of two- 
thirds of Italy. 

Let any one now consider with what little difficulty the king could have maintained his position in Italy 
had he observed the rules above laid down, and kept all his friends secure and protected; for although they 
were numerous they were both weak and timid, some afraid of the Church, some of the Venetians, and thus 
they would always have been forced to stand in with him, and by their means he could easily have made him¬ 
self secure against those who remained powerful. But he was no sooner in Milan than he did the contrary by 
assisting Pope Alexander to occupy the Romagna. It never occurred to him that by this action he was weaken¬ 
ing himself, depriving himself of friends and those who had thrown themselves into his lap, whilst he aggran¬ 
dized the Church by adding much temporal power to the spiritual, thus giving it great authority. And having 
committed this prime error, he was obliged to follow it up, so much so that, to put an end to the ambition of 
Alexander, and to prevent his becoming the master of Tuscany, he was himself forced to come into Italy. 

And as if it were not enough to have aggrandized the Church, and deprived himself friends, he, wishing 
to have the kingdom of Naples, divides it with the King of Spain, and where he was the prime arbiter of Italy 
he takes an associate, so that the ambitious of that country and the malcontents of his own should have where 
to shelter; and whereas he could have left in the kingdom his own pensioner as king, he drove him out, to put 
one there who was able to drive him, Louis, out in turn. 

The wish to acquire is in truth very natural and common, and men always do so when they can, and for 
this they will be praised not blamed; but when they cannot do so, yet wish to do so by any means, then there 
is folly and blame. Therefore, if France could have attacked Naples with her own forces she ought to have 
done so; if she could not, then she ought not to have divided it. And if the partition which she made with the 
Venetians in Lombardy was justified by the excuse that by it she got a foothold in Italy, this other partition 
merited blame, for it had not the excuse of that necessity. 

Therefore Louis made these five errors: he destroyed the minor powers, he increased the strength of one 
of the greater powers in Italy, he brought in a foreign power, he did not settle in the country, he did not send 
colonies. Which errors, if he had lived, were not enough to injure him had he not made a sixth by taking away 
their dominions from the Venetians; because, had he not aggrandized the Church, nor brought Spain into 
Italy, it would have been very reasonable and necessary to humble them; but having first taken these steps, 
he ought never to have consented to their ruin, for they, being powerful, would always have kept off others 
from designs on Lombardy, to which the Venetians would never have consented except to become masters 
themselves there; also because the others would not wish to take Lombardy from France in order to give it to 
the Venetians, and to run counter to both they would not have had the courage. 

And if any one should say: King Louis yielded the Romagna to Alexander and the kingdom to Spain 
to avoid war, I answer for the reasons given above that a blunder ought never be perpetrated to avoid war, 
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because it is not to be avoided, but is only deferred to your disadvantage. And if another should allege the 
pledge which the king had given to the Pope that he would assist him in the enterprise, in exchange for the 
dissolution of his marriage and for the hat to Rouen, to that I reply what I shall write later on concerning the 
faith of princes, and how it ought to be kept. 

Thus King Louis lost Lombardy by not having followed any of the conditions observed by those who 
have taken possession of countries and wished to retain them. Nor is there any miracle in this, but much that 
is reasonable and quite natural. And on these matters I spoke at Nantes with Rouen, when Valentino, [1] as 
Cesare Borgia, the son of Pope Alexander, was usually called, occupied the Romagna, and on Cardinal Rouen 
observing to me that the Italians did not understand war, I replied to him that the French did not understand 
statecraft, meaning that otherwise they would not have allowed the Church to reach such greatness. And in 
fact it has been seen that the greatness of the Church and of Spain in Italy has been caused by France, and her 
ruin may be attributed to them. From this a general rule is drawn which never or rarely fails: that he who is 
the cause of another becoming powerful is ruined; because that predominancy has been brought about either 
by astuteness or else by force, and both are distrusted by him who has been raised to power. 

1. So called—in Italian—from the duchy of Valentinois, conferred on him by Louis XII. 
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Martin Luther: The Ninety-five Theses 

Date: October 31, 1517 

At this time in history, there was only one church in Europe, which amounted to a monopoly. Over the cen¬ 
turies, popes and theologians had developed a broad range of actions that were considered sins. Those who 
committed any type of sin and wished to be forgiven for their sins had to be absolved by the church. This act 
of forgiveness of a sin committed, or the remission of punishments because a sin was committed, is referred 
to as ati indulgence. The sinner confessed to a priest and received absolution. Anyone wishing an indulgence 
would in turn make a donation to the church. Over time, selling indulgences became quite profitable for the 
church. While St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome was being rebuilt, the pope dispatched priests charged with selling 
indulgences to raise money for the project. 

Martin Euther was a German monk of the Roman Catholic Church and a doctor of theology. Being a 
theologian and scholar, Luther reasoned that only God can forgive mankind, and that man cannot forgive 
man. Luther made a protest over the sale of indulgences by the church in a letter to Albert, the archbishop 
of Mainz and Magdeburg, on October 31, 1517. This protest letter was titled “Disputation of Dr. Martin 
Luther on the Power and Efficacy of Indulgences. ” This letter has become known as the Ninety-five Theses, and 
is a list of 95 items. 

It is said that Martin Luther nailed his protest letter on the door of the Castle Church in Wittenburg, Ger¬ 
many, and many viewed this as an act of defiance against the Roman Catholic Church; however, in Luther’s 
time, any announcement, event, or public posting would be posted on a church door. This was the age of 
the printing press, and Luther’s letter was translated from Latin into German and into other languages, and 
within a few months in was being read throughout Europe. This event and Martin Luther’s writings started 
the Reformation movement. 

Disputation of Dr. Martin Luther on the Power and Efficacy of Indulgences, also known as: The 95 Theses. 

Out of love for the truth and the desire to bring it to light, the following propositions will be discussed at 
Wittenberg, under the presidency of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, Master of Arts and of Sacred Theol¬ 
ogy, and Lecturer in Ordinary on the same at that place. Wherefore he requests that those who are unable to 
be present and debate orally with us, may do so by letter. 

In the Name our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

1. Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, when He said Poenitentiam agite, willed that the whole life of 
believers should be repentance. 

2. This word cannot be understood to mean sacramental penance, i.e., confession and satisfaction, which 
is administered by the priests. 
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3. Yet it means not inward repentance only; nay, there is no inward repentance which does not outwardly 
work divers mortifications of the flesh. 

4. The penalty [of sin], therefore, continues so long as hatred of self continues; for this is the true inward 
repentance, and continues until our entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

5. The pope does not intend to remit, and cannot remit any penalties other than those which he has 
imposed either by his own authority or by that of the Canons. 

6. The pope cannot remit any guilt, except by declaring that it has been remitted by God and by 
assenting to God’s remission; though, to be sure, he may grant remission in cases reserved to his judg¬ 
ment. If his right to grant remission in such cases were despised, the guilt would remain entirely unfor¬ 
given. 

7. God remits guilt to no one whom He does not, at the same time, humble in all things and bring into 
subjection to His vicar, the priest. 

8. The penitential canons are imposed only on the living, and, according to them, nothing should be 
imposed on the dying. 

9. Therefore the Holy Spirit in the pope is kind to us, because in his decrees he always makes exception 
of the article of death and of necessity. 

10. Ignorant and wicked are the doings of those priests who, in the case of the dying, reserve canonical 
penances for purgatory. 

11. This changing of the canonical penalty to the penalty of purgatory is quite evidently one of the tares 
that were sown while the bishops slept. 

12. In former times the canonical penalties were imposed not after, but before absolution, as tests of true 
contrition. 

13. The dying are freed by death from all penalties; they are already dead to canonical rules, and have a 
right to be released from them. 

14. The imperfect health [of soul], that is to say, the imperfect love, of the dying brings with it, of neces¬ 
sity, great fear; and the smaller the love, the greater is the fear. 

15. This fear and horror is sufficient of itself alone (to say nothing of other things) to constitute the pen¬ 
alty of purgatory, since it is very near to the horror of despair. 

16. Hell, purgatory, and heaven seem to differ as do despair, almost-despair, and the assurance of safety. 

17. With souls in purgatory it seems necessary that horror should grow less and love increase. 

18. It seems unproved, either by reason or Scripture, that they are outside the state of merit, that is to say, 
of increasing love. 

19. Again, it seems unproved that they, or at least that all of them, are certain or assured of their own 
blessedness, though we may be quite certain of it. 

20. Therefore by “full remission of all penalties” the pope means not actually “of all,” but only of those 
imposed by himself. 

21. Therefore those preachers of indulgences are in error, who say that by the pope’s indulgences a man 
is freed from every penalty, and saved; 

22. Whereas he remits to souls in purgatory no penalty which, according to the canons, they would have 
had to pay in this life. 

23. If it is at all possible to grant to any one the remission of all penalties whatsoever, it is certain that this 
remission can be granted only to the most perfect, that is, to the very fewest. 

24. It must needs be, therefore, that the greater part of the people are deceived by that indiscriminate and 
highsounding promise of release from penalty. 

25. The power which the pope has, in a general way, over purgatory, is just like the power which any 
bishop or curate has, in a special way, within his own diocese or parish. 

26. The pope does well when he grants remission to souls [in purgatory], not by the power of the keys 
(which he does not possess), but by way of intercession. 

27. They preach man who say that so soon as the penny jingles into the money-box, the soul flies out [of 
purgatory]. 

28. It is certain that when the penny jingles into the money-box, gain and avarice can be increased, but 
the result of the intercession of the Church is in the power of God alone. 

29. Who knows whether all the souls in purgatory wish to be bought out of it, as in the legend of Sts. 
Severinus and Paschal. 

30. No one is sure that his own contrition is sincere; much less that he has attained full remission. 

31. Rare as is the man that is truly penitent, so rare is also the man who truly buys indulgences, i.e., such 
men are most rare. 

32. They will be condemned eternally, together with their teachers, who believe themselves sure of their 
salvation because they have letters of pardon. 

33. Men must be on their guard against those who say that the pope’s pardons are that inestimable gift of 
God by which man is reconciled to Him; 
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34. For these “graces of pardon” concern only the penalties of sacramental satisfaction, and these are 
appointed by man. 

35. They preach no Christian doctrine who teach that contrition is not necessary in those who intend to 
buy souls out of purgatory or to buy confessionalia. 

36. Every truly repentant Christian has a right to full remission of penalty and guilt, even without letters 
of pardon. 

37. Every true Christian, whether living or dead, has part in all the blessings of Christ and the Church; 
and this is granted him by God, even without letters of pardon. 

38. Nevertheless, the remission and participation [in the blessings of the Church] which are granted by the 
pope are in no way to be despised, for they are, as I have said, the declaration of divine remission. 

39. It is most difficult, even for the very keenest theologians, at one and the same time to commend to the 
people the abundance of pardons and [the need of] true contrition. 

40. True contrition seeks and loves penalties, but liberal pardons only relax penalties and cause them to 
be hated, or at least, furnish an occasion [for hating them]. 

41. Apostolic pardons are to be preached with caution, lest the people may falsely think them preferable 
to other good works of love. 

42. Christians are to be taught that the pope does not intend the buying of pardons to be compared in 
any way to works of mercy. 

43. Christians are to be taught that he who gives to the poor or lends to the needy does a better work 
than buying pardons; 

44. Because love grows by works of love, and man becomes better; but by pardons man does not grow 
better, only more free from penalty. 

45. Christians are to be taught that he who sees a man in need, and passes him by, and gives [his money] 
for pardons, purchases not the indulgences of the pope, but the indignation of God. 

46. Christians are to be taught that unless they have more than they need, they are bound to keep back 
what is necessary for their own families, and by no means to squander it on pardons. 

47. Christians are to be taught that the buying of pardons is a matter of free will, and not of commandment. 

48. Christians are to be taught that the pope, in granting pardons, needs, and therefore desires, their 
devout prayer for him more than the money they bring. 

49. Christians are to be taught that the pope’s pardons are useful, if they do not put their trust in them; 
but altogether harmful, if through them they lose their fear of God. 

50. Christians are to be taught that if the pope knew the exactions of the pardon-preachers, he would 
rather that St. Peter’s church should go to ashes, than that it should be built up with the skin, flesh and bones 
of his sheep. 

51. Christians are to be taught that it would be the pope’s wish, as it is his duty, to give of his own money 
to very many of those from whom certain hawkers of pardons cajole money, even though the church of St. 
Peter might have to be sold. 

52. The assurance of salvation by letters of pardon is vain, even though the commissary, nay, even though 
the pope himself, were to stake his soul upon it. 

53. They are enemies of Christ and of the pope, who bid the Word of God be altogether silent in some 
Churches, in order that pardons may be preached in others. 

54. Injury is done the Word of God when, in the same sermon, an equal or a longer time is spent on par¬ 
dons than on this Word. 

55. It must be the intention of the pope that if pardons, which are a very small thing, are celebrated with 
one bell, with single processions and ceremonies, then the Gospel, which is the very greatest thing, should be 
preached with a hundred bells, a hundred processions, a hundred ceremonies. 

56. The “treasures of the Church,” out of which the pope, grants indulgences, are not sufficiently named 
or known among the people of Christ. 

57. That they are not temporal treasures is certainly evident, for many of the vendors do not pour out 
such treasures so easily, but only gather them. 

58. Nor are they the merits of Christ and the Saints, for even without the pope, these always work grace 
for the inner man, and the cross, death, and hell for the outward man. 

59. St. Lawrence said that the treasures of the Church were the Church’s poor, but he spoke according to 
the usage of the word in his own time. 

60. Without rashness we say that the keys of the Church, given by Christ’s merit, are that treasure; 

61. For it is clear that for the remission of penalties and of reserved cases, the power of the pope is of 
itself sufficient. 

62. The true treasure of the Church is the Most Holy Gospel of the glory and the grace of God. 

63. But this treasure is naturally most odious, for it makes the first to be last. 

64. On the other hand, the treasure of indulgences is naturally most acceptable, for it makes the last 
to be first. 
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65. Therefore the treasures of the Gospel are nets with which they formerly were wont to fish for men of 
riches. 

66. The treasures of the indulgences are nets with which they now fish for the riches of men. 

67. The indulgences which the preachers cry as the “greatest graces” are known to be truly such, in so 
far as they promote gain. 

68. Yet they are in truth the very smallest graces compared with the grace of God and the piety of the 
Cross. 

69. Bishops and curates are bound to admit the commissaries of apostolic pardons, with all reverence. 

70. But still more are they bound to strain all their eyes and attend with all their ears, lest these men 
preach their own dreams instead of the commission of the pope. 

71. He who speaks against the truth of apostolic pardons, let him be anathema and accursed! 

72. But he who guards against the lust and license of the pardon-preachers, let him be blessed! 

73. The pope justly thunders against those who, by any art, contrive the injury of the traffic in par¬ 
dons. 

74. But much more does he intend to thunder against those who use the pretext of pardons to contrive 
the injury of holy love and truth. 

75. To think the papal pardons so great that they could absolve a man even if he had committed an impos¬ 
sible sin and violated the Mother of God — this is madness. 

76. We say, on the contrary, that the papal pardons are not able to remove the very least of venial sins, so 
far as its guilt is concerned. 

77. It is said that even St. Peter, if he were now Pope, could not bestow greater graces; this is blasphemy 
against St. Peter and against the pope. 

78. We say, on the contrary, that even the present pope, and any pope at all, has greater graces at his dis¬ 
posal; to wit, the Gospel, powers, gifts of healing, etc., as it is written in I. Corinthians xii. 

79. To say that the cross, emblazoned with the papal arms, which is set up [by the preachers of indul¬ 
gences], is of equal worth with the Cross of Christ, is blasphemy. 

80. The bishops, curates and theologians who allow such talk to be spread among the people, will have 
an account to render. 

81. This unbridled preaching of pardons makes it no easy matter, even for learned men, to rescue the 
reverence due to the pope from slander, or even from the shrewd questionings of the laity. 

82. To wit: - “Why does not the pope empty purgatory, for the sake of holy love and of the dire need of 
the souls that are there, if he redeems an infinite number of souls for the sake of miserable money with which 
to build a Church? The former reasons would be most just; the latter is most trivial.” 

83. Again: “Why are mortuary and anniversary masses for the dead continued, and why does he not 
return or permit the withdrawal of the endowments founded on their behalf, since it is wrong to pray for the 
redeemed?” 

84. Again “What is this new piety of God and the pope, that for money they allow a man who is impious 
and their enemy to buy out of purgatory the pious soul of a friend of God, and do not rather, because of that 
pious and beloved soul’s own need, free it for pure love’s sake?” 

85. Again: “Why are the penitential canons long since in actual fact and through disuse abrogated and 
dead, now satisfied by the granting of indulgences, as though they were still alive and in force?” 

86. Again: “Why does not the pope, whose wealth is to-day greater than the riches of the richest, build 
just this one church of St. Peter with his own money, rather than with the money of poor believers?” 

87. Again: “What is it that the pope remits, and what participation does he grant to those who, by perfect 
contrition, have a right to full remission and participation?” 

88. Again: “What greater blessing could come to the Church than if the pope were to do a hundred times 
a day what he now does once, and bestow on every believer these remissions and participations?” 

89. “Since the pope, by his pardons, seeks the salvation of souls rather than money, why does he suspend 
the indulgences and pardons granted heretofore, since these have equal efficacy?” 

90. To repress these arguments and scruples of the laity by force alone, and not to resolve them by giv¬ 
ing reasons, is to expose the Church and the pope to the ridicule of their enemies, and to make Christians 
unhappy. 

91. If, therefore, pardons were preached according to the spirit and mind of the pope, all these doubts 
would be readily resolved; nay, they would not exist. 

92. Away, then, with all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, “Peace, peace,” and there is no 
peace! 

93. Blessed be all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, “Cross, cross,” and there is no cross! 

94. Christians are to be exhorted that they be diligent in following Christ, their Head, through penalties, 
deaths, and hell; 

95. And thus be confident of entering into heaven rather through many tribulations, than through the 
assurance of peace. 
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Aztec Account of Cortes 

Date: 1519 

In 1519 Hernan Cortes sailed from Cuba, landed in Mexico and made his way to the Aztec capital. Miguel 
Leon Tortilla, a Mexican anthropologist, gathered accounts by the Aztecs, some of which were written shortly 
after the conquest. It is said that the Aztecs had a tradition and belief that one day a god would descend from 
the heavens and return to them, and that this return of a deity had been prophesied by the Aztec priests. It has 
been written that when Cortes arrived, he was showered with gifts and greeted by Moctezuma (Montezuma) II 
as an incarnation of the deity Quetzalcoatl, the god of learning, or the Feathered Serpent. 

Yet other historians believe that history is written by the victor and not by the vanquished. It is known 
that before the arrival of the Spaniards in his lands, Moctezuma had his people and spies watching the Span¬ 
iards conquer the cities of other coastal peoples and that he had runners keeping him informed of all of the 
actions of this newly arriving army. 

Some posit that Moctezuma, knowing that Cortes had already destroyed so many other cities, strategically 
chose to welcome Cortes as an honored guest and to bestow gifts upon him rather then risk going to war against 
him. They propose that this approach would have allowed Moctezuma to study this potential enemy. 

The following dialogue is an excerpt. 

SPEECHES OF MOTECUHZOMA AND CORTES 

When Motecuhzoma [Montezuma] had given necklaces to each one, Cortes asked him: “ Are you Motecuhzoma ? 
Are you the king? Is it true that you are the king Motecuhzoma?” 

And the king said: “Yes, I am Motecuhzoma.” Then he stood up to welcome Cortes; he came forward, 
bowed his head low and addressed him in these words: “Our lord, you are weary. The journey has tired you, 
but now you have arrived on the earth. You have come to your city, Mexico. You have come here to sit on 
your throne, to sit under its canopy. 

“The kings who have gone before, your representatives, guarded it and preserved it for your coming. The 
kings Itzcoatl, Motecuhzoma the Elder, Axayacatl, Tizoc and Ahuitzol ruled for you in the City of Mexico. 
The people were protected by their swords and sheltered by their shields. 

“Do the kings know the destiny of those they left behind, their posterity? If only they are watching! If 
only they can see what I see! 

“No, it is not a dream. I am not walking in my sleep. I am not seeing you in my dreams. I have seen you 
at last! I have met you face to face! I was in agony for five days, for ten days, with my eyes fixed on the Region 
of the Mystery. And now you have come out of the clouds and mists to sit on your throne again. 

“This was foretold by the kings who governed your city, and now it has taken place. You have come back 
to us; you have come down from the sky. Rest now, and take possession of your royal houses. Welcome to 
your land, my lords! “ 

When Motecuhzoma had finished, La Malinche translated his address into Spanish so that the Captain 
could understand it. Cortes replied in his strange and savage tongue, speaking first to La Malinche: “Tell 
Motecuhzoma that we are his friends. There is nothing to fear. We have wanted to see him for a long time, 
and now we have seen his face and heard his words. Tell him that we love him well and that our hearts are 
contented.” Then he said to Motecuhzoma: “We have come to your house in Mexico as friends. There is noth¬ 
ing to fear.” La Malinche translated this speech and the Spaniards grasped Motecuhzoma’s hands and patted 
his back to show their affection for him. 

The account continues regarding a later incident. 

Cuba’s governor Tanfilo de Narvaez was said to be jealous of Hernan Cortes. Narvaez conducted an 
expedition from Cuba to Mexico, intending to arrest his rival conquistador for overstepping the authority 
granted to him. Cortes set out from Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, to meet the governor’s forces, leaving 
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the imperial city in the hands of one Pedro de Alvarado. Overcoming Narvaez’s army proved no great task; 
Cortes suborned 900 of his opponent’s men and employed them in defeating the balance of the expeditionary 
army. Narvaez lost an eye in the battle, and it was he, and not Cortes, who was placed under arrest. 

While Spaniard fought Spaniard in the Mexican countryside, Pedro de Alvarado, back in Tenochtitlan, 
initiated an action that was to typify white-Indian relations for the next four centuries. He turned his soldiers 
loose on the people, giving them leave to slaughter all men, women, and childret;. This provoked the people, 
who had so far meekly submitted to conquest, to rise up in heated rebellion. They laid siege to the palace 
where the Spaniards had taken refuge and ivhere soldiers now held Moctezuma captive. Returning in the 
midst of this rebellion, Cortes took charge of his men and fought his way into and then out of the palace and 
city, plundering what he could as he went. During the evacuation—on June 30, 1520, called by the Spanish 
the Noche Triste (Sad Night)—Moctezuma was murdered. Spaitish accounts claimed he had been assassinated 
by his own people; the Aztecs attributed his death to the Spanish. 

The following entry is an excerpt. 

MASSACRE IN THE MAIN TEMPLE 

During this time, the people asked Motecuhzoma how they should celebrate their god’s fiesta. He said: “Dress 
him in all his finery, in all his sacred ornaments.” 

During this same time, The Sun commanded that Motecuhzoma and Itzcohuatzin, the military chief of 
Tlatelolco, be made prisoners. The Spaniards hanged a chief from Acolhuacan named Nezahualquentzin. They 
also murdered the king of Nauhtla, Cohualpopocatzin, by wounding him with arrows and then burning him 
alive. For this reason, our warriors were on guard at the Eagle Gate. The sentries from Tenochtitlan stood at 
one side of the gate, and the sentries from Tlatelolco at the other. But messengers came to tell them to dress the 
figure of Huitzilopochtli. They left their posts and went to dress him in his sacred finery: his ornaments and his 
paper clothing. When this had been done, the celebrants began to sing their songs. That is how they celebrated 
the first day of the fiesta. On the second day they began to sing again, but without warning they were all put to 
death. The dancers and singers were completely unarmed. They brought only their embroidered cloaks, their 
turquoises, their lip plugs, their necklaces, their clusters of heron feathers, their trinkets made of deer hooves. 
Those who played the drums, the old men, had brought their gourds of snuff and their timbrels. 

The Spaniards attacked the musicians first, slashing at their hands and faces until they had killed all of 
them. The singers—and even the spectators—were also killed. This slaughter in the Sacred Patio went on for 
three hours. Then the Spaniards burst into the rooms of the temple to kill the others: those who were carrying 
water, or bringing fodder for the horses, or grinding meal, or sweeping, or standing watch over this work. 

The king Motecuhzoma, who was accompanied by Itzcohuatzin and by those who had brought food 
for the Spaniards, protested: “Our lords, that is enough! What are you doing? These people are not carrying 
shields or macanas. Our lords, they are completely unarmed!” 

The Sun had treacherously murdered our people on the twentieth day after the captain left for the coast. 
We allowed the Captain to return to the city in peace. But on the following day we attacked him with all our 
might, and that was the beginning of the war 
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Second Letter of Cortes to Charles V 

Date: 1520 

Hernan Cortes (c. 1485-1547) wrote five letters to Charles V of Spain to provide him with an accounting of 
his actions in present-day Mexico. The second letter (Segunda Carta de Reladon), dated October 30, 1520, 
was published at Seville in 1522. In this section, Cortes gives a detailed description of the city of Tenochtitlan 
(here called Temixtitan) in addition to the type and extent of power wielded by its ruler, Motecuhzoma Xocoy- 
otzin II the Younger (fl.l502-d. 1520; here spelled Muteczuma). The passage is of further interest because, 
in addition to providing an account of the buildings and other physical aspects of the city, Cortes comments 
on the city’s social, cultural, and religious aspects. Moreover, his descriptions of the temples, and of his own 
actions in some of them, reveals Cortes’s intention to convert the Aztecs to Christianity. 

Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, was founded in 1235. Over the course of nearly three centuries the city 
grew both in size and grandeur, particularly during the reign of Motecuhzoma I (1440-1469). When Cortes 
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arrived there in November 1519, he was amazed at what he saw. In this passage, he describes a city of great 
sophistication and beauty, with a system of bridges and canals, thriving outdoor markets, shops, restaurants, 
and grand temples. The palaces of Motechuzoma II, he writes, were so beautiful as to be nearly indescribable: 
“I can only say that in Spain there is nothing equal to them.” After Tenochtitlan fell in 1521, Cortes razed the 
buildings that he had so highly praised, and built his own city on top of the ruins. 

The passage also offers an outsider’s view of Motechuzoma II that supplements the Aztec ruler’s self¬ 
description in chapter 4 of the same letter. In the earlier passage, Motecuhzoma tells Cortes that despite what 
his subjects may believe, he is no god, but flesh and blood. While Motecuhzoma may not have considered 
himself a god, he was treated like one. Cortes writes that the ruler had 600 nobles in attendance upon him 
and that he never ate off of the same plate twice. When he summoned any of the local chieftains (caciques) to 
his presence, they would bow their heads and avert their gaze “from excessive modesty and reverence. ” When 
Motecuhzoma appeared in public, some “turned away without looking towards him, and others prostrated 
themselves until he had passed. ” 

Chapter 5 (excerpt) 

In order, most potent, Sire, to convey to your Majesty a just conception of the great extent of this noble 
city of Temixtitan, and of the many rare and wonderful objects it contains; of the government and dominions 
of Muteczuma, the sovereign, of the religious rites and customs that prevail, and the order that exists in this 
as well as other cities appertaining to his realm: it would require the labor of many accomplished writers, 
and much time for the completion of the task. I shall not be able to relate an hundredth part of what could 
be told respecting these matters; but I will endeavor to describe, in the best manner in my power, what I have 
myself seen; and imperfectly as I may succeed in the attempt, I am fully aware that the account will appear so 
wonderful as to be deemed scarcely worthy of credit; since even we who have seen these things with our own 
eyes, are yet so amazed as to be unable to comprehend their reality. But your Majesty may be assured that 
if there is any fault in my relation, either in regard to the present subject, or to any other matters of which I 
shall give your Majesty an account, it will arise from too great brevity rather than extravagance or prolixity in 
the details; and it seems to me but just to my Prince and Sovereign to declare the truth in the clearest manner, 
without saying any thing that would detract from it, or add to it. 

Before I begin to describe this great city and the others already mentioned, it may be well for the better 
understanding of the subject to say something of the configuration of Mexico, in which they are situated, it 
being the principal seat of Muteczuma’s power. This Province is in the form of a circle, surrounded on all sides 
by lofty and rugged mountains; its level surface comprises an area of about seventy leagues in circumference, 
including two lakes, that overspread nearly the whole valley, being navigated by boats more than fifty leagues 
round. One of these lakes contains fresh, and the other, which is the larger of the two, salt water. On one side 
of the lakes, in the middle of the valley, a range of highlands divides them from one another, with the excep¬ 
tion of a narrow strait which lies between the highlands and the lofty sierras. This strait is a bow-shot wide, 
and connects the two lakes; and by this means a trade is carried on between the cities and other settlements 
on the lakes in canoes without the necessity of travelling by land. As the salt lake rises and falls with its tides 
like the sea, during the time of high water it pours into and on the other lake with the rapidity of a powerful 
stream; and on the other hand, when the tide has ebbed, the water runs from the fresh into the salt lake. 

This great city of Temixtitan [Mexico] is situated in this salt lake, and from the main land to the denser 
parts of it, by whichever route one chooses to enter, the distance is two leagues. There are four avenues or 
entrances to the city, all of which are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. They city 
is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the principal ones, are very wide and straight; some 
of these, and all the inferior ones, are half land and half water, and are navigated by canoes. All the streets 
at intervals have openings, through which the water flows, crossing from one street to another; and at these 
openings, some of which are very wide, there are also very wide bridges, composed of large pieces of timber, 
of great strength and well put together; on many of these bridges ten horses can go abreast. Foreseeing that if 
the inhabitants of this city should prove treacherous, they would possess great advantages from the manner in 
which the city is constructed, since by removing the bridges at the entrances, and abandoning the place, they 
could leave us to perish by famine without our being able to reach the main land—as soon as I entered it, I 
made great haste to build four brigantines, which were soon finished, and were large enough to take ashore 
three hundred men and the horses, whenever it should become necessary. 

This city has many public squares, in which are situated the markets and other places for buying and 
selling. There is one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, surrounded by porticoes, where 
are daily assembled more than sixty thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where are found all 
kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the necessaries of life, as for instance articles of food, 
as well as jewels of gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, snails, and feathers. 
There are also exposed for sale wrought and unwrought stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber hewn and 
unhewn, of different sorts. There is a street for game, where every variety of birds found in the country are 
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sold, as fowls, partridges, quails, wild ducks, fly-catchers, widgeons, turtle-doves, pigeons, reedbirds, parrots, 
sparrows, eagles, hawks, owls, and kestrels; they sell likewise the skins of some birds of prey, with their feath¬ 
ers, head, beak, and claws. There are also sold rabbits, hares, deer, and little dogs, which are raised for eating 
and castrated. There is also an herb street, where may be obtained all sorts of roots and medicinal herbs that 
the country affords. There are apothecaries’ shops, where prepared medicines, liquids, ointments, and plas¬ 
ters are sold; barbers’ shops, where they wash and shave the head; and restauranteurs, that furnish food and 
drink at a certain price. There is also a class of men like those called in Castile porters, for carrying burthens. 
Wood and coals are seen in abundance, and brasiers of earthenware for burning coals; mats of various kinds 
for beds, others of a lighter sort for seats, and for halls and bedrooms. There are all kinds of green vegetables, 
especially onions, leeks, garlic, watercresses, nasturtium, borage, sorel, artichokes, and golden thistle; fruits 
also of numerous descriptions, amongst which are cherries and plums, similar to those in Spain; honey and 
wax from bees, and from the stalks of maize, which are as sweet as the sugar-cane; honey is also extracted 
from the plant called maguey, which is superior to sweet or new wine; from the same plant they extract sugar 
and wine, which they also sell. Different kinds of cotton thread of all colors in skeins are exposed for sale in 
one quarter of the market, which has the appearance of the silk-market at Granada, although the former is 
supplied more abundantly. Painters’ colors, as numerous as can be found in Spain, and as fine shades; deer¬ 
skins dressed and undressed, dyed different colors, earthenware of a large size and excellent quality; large and 
small jars, jugs, pots, bricks, and an endless variety of vessels, all made of fine clay, and all or most of them 
glazed and painted; maize, or Indian corn, in the grain and in the form of bread, preferred in the grain for its 
flavor to that of the other islands and terra-firma; pates of birds and fish; great quantities of fish, fresh, salt, 
cooked and uncooked; the eggs of hens, geese, and of all other birds I have mentioned in great abundance, 
and cakes made of eggs; finally, every thing that can be found throughout the whole country is sold in the 
markets, comprising articles so numerous that to avoid prolixity, and because their names are not retained in 
my memory, or are unknown to me, I shall not attempt to enumerate them. Every kind of merchandise is sold 
in a particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best order is preserved. They sell every 
thing by number or measure; at least so far we have not observed them to sell any thing by weight. There is 
a building in the great square that is used as an audience house, where ten or twelve persons, who are mag¬ 
istrates, sit and decide all controversies that arise in the market, and order delinquents to be punished. In the 
same square there are other persons who go constantly about among the people observing what is sold, and 
the measures used in selling; and they have been seen to break measures that were not true. 

This great city contains a large number of temples, or houses for their idols, very handsome edifices, 
which are situated in the different districts and the suburbs; in the principal ones religious persons of each 
particular sect are constantly residing, for whose use beside the houses containing the idols there are other 
convenient habitations. All these persons dress in black, and never cut or comb their hair from the time they 
enter the priesthood until they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles and respect¬ 
able citizens, are placed in the temples and wear the same dress from the age of seven or eight years until they 
are taken out to be married; which occurs more frequently with the first-born who inherit estates than with 
the others. The priests are debarred from female society, nor is any woman permitted to enter the religious 
houses. They also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more at some seasons of the year than at others. 
Among these temples there is one which far surpasses all the rest, whose grandeur of architectural details no 
human tongue is able to describe; for within its precincts, surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough 
for a town of five hundred families. Around the interior of this enclosure there are handsome edifices, con¬ 
taining large halls and corridors, in which the religious persons attached to the temple reside. There are full 
forty towers, which are lofty and well built, the largest of which has fifty steps leading to its main body, and 
is higher than the tower of the principal church at Seville. The stone and wood of which they are constructed 
are so well wrought in every part, that nothing could be better done, for the interior of the chapels containing 
the idols consists of curious imagery, wrought in stone, with plaster ceilings, and wood-work carved in relief, 
and painted with figures of monsters and other objects. All these towers are the burial places of the nobles, 
and every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they pay their devotions. 

There are three halls in this grand temple, which contain the principal idols; these are of wonderful extent 
and height, and admirable workmanship, adorned with figures sculptured in stone and wood; leading from 
the halls are chapels with very small doors, to which the light is not admitted, nor are any persons except the 
priests, and not all of them. In these chapels are the images or idols, although, as I have before said, many of 
them are also found on the outside; the principal ones, in which the people have the greatest faith and confi¬ 
dence, I precipitated from their pedestals, and cast them down the steps of the temple, purifying the chapels in 
which they had stood, as they were all polluted with human blood, shed in the sacrifices. In the place of these 
I put images of Our Lady and the Saints, which excited not a little feeling in Muteczuma and the inhabitants, 
who at first remonstrated, declaring that if my proceedings were known throughout the country, the people 
would rise against me; for they believed that their idols bestowed on them all temporal good, and if they 
permitted them to be ill-treated, they would be angry and withhold their gifts, and by this means the people 
would be deprived of the fruits of the earth and perish with famine. I answered, through the interpreters, that 
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they were deceived in expecting any favors from idols, the work of their own hands, formed of unclean things; 
and that they must learn there was but one God, the universal Lord of all, who had created the heavens and 
the earth, and all things else, and had made them and us; that he was without beginning and immortal, and 
they were bound to adore and believe him, and no other creature or thing. I said every thing to them I could 
to divert them from their idolatries, and draw them to a knowledge of God our Lord. Muteczuma replied, 
the others assenting to what he said, “That they had already informed me they were not the aborigines of 
the country, but that their ancestors had emigrated to it many years ago; and they fully believed that after so 
long an absence from their native land, they might have fallen into some errors; that I having more recently 
arrived must know better than themselves what they ought to believe; and that if I would instruct them in 
these matters, and make them understand the true faith, they would follow my directions, as being for the 
best. ” Afterwards, Muteczuma and many of the principal citizens remained with me until I had removed the 
idols, purified the chapels, and placed the images in them, manifesting apparent pleasure; and I forbade them 
sacrificing human beings to their idols, as they had been accustomed to do; because, besides being abhorrent 
in the sight of God, your sacred Majesty had prohibited it by law, and commanded to put to death whoever 
should take the life of another. Thus, from that time, they refrained from the practice, and during the whole 
period of my abode in that city, they were never seen to kill or sacrifice a human being. 

The figures of the idols in which these people believe surpass in stature a person more than ordinary size; 
some of them are composed of a mass of seeds and leguminous plants, such as are used for food, ground and 
mixed together, and kneaded with the blood of human hearts taken from the breasts of living persons, from 
which a paste is formed in a sufficient quantity to form large statues. When these are completed they make them 
offerings of the hearts of other victims, which they sacrifice to them, and besmear their faces with the blood. For 
every thing they have an idol, consecrated by the use of the nations that in ancient times honored the same gods. 
Thus they have an idol that they petition for victory in war; another for success in their labors; and so for every 
things in which they seek or desire prosperity, they have their idols, which they honor and serve. 

This noble city contains many fine and magnificent houses; which may be accounted for from the fact, 
that all the nobility of the country, who are the vassals of Muteczuma, have houses in the city, in which they 
reside a certain part of the year; and besides, there are numerous wealthy citizens who also possess fine houses. 
All these persons, in addition to the large and spacious apartments for ordinary purposes, have others, both 
upper and lower, that contain conservatories of flowers. Along one of the causeways that lead into the city are 
laid two pipes, constructed of masonry, each of which is two paces in width, and about five feet in height. An 
abundant supply of excellent water, forming a volume equal in bulk to the human body, is conveyed by one of 
these pipes, and distributed about the city, where it is used by the inhabitants for drinking and other purposes. 
The other pipe, in the mean time, is kept empty until the former requires to be cleansed, when the water is let 
into it and continues to be used till the cleansing is finished. As the water is necessarily carried over bridges 
on account of the salt water crossing its route, reservoirs resembling canals are constructed on the bridges 
through which the fresh water is conveyed. These reservoirs are of the breadth of the body of an ox, and of 
the same length as the bridges. The whole city is thus served with water, which they carry in canoes through 
all the streets for sale, taking it from the aqueduct in the following manner: the canoes pass under the bridges 
on which the reservoirs are placed, when men stationed above fill them with water, for which service they are 
paid. At all the entrances of the city, and in those parts where the canoes are discharged, that is, where the 
greatest quantity of provisions is brought in, huts are erected, and persons stationed as guards, who receive a 
certum quid of every thing that enters. I know not whether the sovereign receives this duty or the city, as I have 
not yet been informed; but I believe that it appertains to the sovereign, as in the markets of other provinces a 
tax is collected for the benefit of their cacique. In all the markets and public places of this city are seen daily 
many laborers and persons of various employments waiting for some one to hire them. The inhabitants of 
this city pay a greater regard to style in their mode of living, and are more attentive to elegance of dress and 
politeness of manners, than those of the other provinces and cities; since, as the Cacique Muteczuma has his 
residence in the capital, and all the nobility, his vassals, are in the constant habit of meeting there, a general 
courtesy of demeanor necessarily prevails. But not to be prolix in describing what relates to the affairs of this 
great city, although it is with difficulty I refrain from proceeding, I will say no more than that the manners 
of the people, as shown in their intercourse with one another, are marked by as great an attention to proper¬ 
ties of life as in Spain, and good order is equally well observed; and considering that they are a barbarous 
people, without the knowledge of God, having no intercourse with civilized nations, these traits of character 
are worthy of admiration. 

In regard to the domestic appointments of Muteczuma, and the wonderful grandeur and state that he 
maintains, there is so much to be told, that I assure your Highness, I know not where to begin my relation, 
so as to be able to finish any part of it. For, as I have already stated, what can be more wonderful, than that a 
barbarous monarch, as he is, should have every object found in his dominions imitated in gold, silver, precious 
stones, and feathers; the gold and silver being wrought so naturally as not to be surpassed by any smith in 
the world; the stone work executed with such perfection that it is difficult to conceive what instruments could 
have been used; and the feather work superior to the finest productions in wax or embroidery. The extent of 
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Muteczuma’s dominions has not been ascertained, since to whatever point he despatched his messengers, even 
two hundred leagues from his capital, his commands were obeyed, although some of his provinces were in the 
midst of countries with which he was at war. But as nearly as I have been able to learn, his territories are equal 
in extent to Spain itself, for he sent messengers to the inhabitants of a city called Cumatan, (requiring them 
to become subjects of your Majesty,) which is sixty leagues beyond that part of Putunchan watered by the 
river Grijalva, and two hundred and thirty leagues distant from the great city; and I sent some of our people 
a distance of one hundred and fifty leagues in the same direction. All the principal chiefs of these provinces, 
especially those in the vicinity of the capital, reside, as I have already stated, the greater part of the year in 
that great city, and all or most of them have their oldest sons in the service of Muteczuma. There are fortified 
places in all the provinces, garrisoned with his own men, where are also stationed his governors and collectors 
of the rents and tribute, rendered him by every province; and an account is kept of what each is obliged to 
pay, as they have characters and figures made on paper that are used for this purpose. Each province renders a 
tribute of its own peculiar productions, so that the sovereign receives a great variety of articles from different 
quarters. No prince was ever more feared by his subjects, both in his presence and absence. He possessed out 
of the city as well as within, numerous villas, each of which had its peculiar sources of amusement, and all 
were constructed in the best possible manner for the use of a great prince and lord. Within the city his palaces 
were so wonderful that it is hardly possible to describe their beauty and extent; I can only say that in Spain 
there is nothing equal to them. 

There was one palace somewhat inferior to the rest, attached to which was a beautiful garden with bal¬ 
conies extending over it, supported by marble columns, and having a floor formed of jasper elegantly inlaid. 
There were apartments in this palace sufficient to lodge two princes of the highest rank with their retinues. 
There were likewise belonging to it ten pools of water, in which were kept the different species of water birds 
found in this country, of which there is a great variety, all of which are domesticated; for the sea birds there 
were pools of salt water, and for the river birds, of fresh water. The water is let off at certain times to keep it 
pure, and is replenished by means of pipes. Each species of bird is supplied with the food natural to it, which 
it feeds upon when wild. Thus fish is given to birds that usually eat it; worms, maize, and the finer seeds, to 
such as prefer them. And I assure your Highness, that to the birds accustomed to eat fish there is given the 
enormous quantity of arrobas every day, taken in the salt lake. The emperor has three hundred men whose 
sole employment is to take care of these birds; and there are others whose only business is to attend to the 
birds that are in bad health. 

Over the pools for the birds there are corridors and galleries, to which Muteczuma resorts, and from 
which he can look out and amuse himself with the sight of them. There is an apartment in the same palace in 
which are men, women and children, whose, faces, bodies, hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes are white from their 
birth. The emperor has another very beautiful palace, with a large court-yard, paved with handsome flags, in 
the style of a chess-board. There were also cages, about nine feet in height and six paces square, each of which 
was half covered with a roof of tiles, and the other half had over it a wooden grate, skillfully made. Every cage 
contained a bird of prey, of all the species found in Spain, from the kestrel to the eagle, and many unknown 
there. There was a great number of each kind; and in the covered part of the cages there was a perch, and 
another on the outside of the grating, the former of which the birds used in the night time, and when it rained; 
and the other enabled them to enjoy the sun and air. To all these birds fowls were daily given for food, and 
nothing else. There were in the same palace several large halls on the ground floor, filled with immense cages 
built of heavy pieces of timber, well put together, in all or most of which were kept loins, tigers, wolves, foxes, 
and a variety of animals of the cat kind, in great numbers, which were also fed on fowls. The care of these 
animals and birds was assigned to three hundred men. There was another palace that contained a number of 
men and women of monstrous size, and also dwarfs, and crooked and ill-formed persons, each of which had 
their separate apartments. These also had their respective keepers. As to the other remarkable things that the 
emperor had in his city for his amusement, I can only say that they were numerous and of various kinds. 

He was served in the following manner. Every day as soon as it was light, six hundred nobles and men 
of rank were in attendance at the palace, who either sat, or walked about the halls and galleries, and passed 
their time in conversation, but without entering the apartment where his person was. The servants and atten¬ 
dants of these nobles remained in the court-yards, of which there were two or three of great extent, and in 
the adjoining street, which was also very spacious. They all remained in attendance from morning till night; 
and when his meals were served, the nobles were likewise served with equal profusion, and their servants and 
secretaries also had their allowance. Daily his larder and wine-cellar were open to all who wished to eat and 
drink. The meals were served by three or four hundred youths, who brought on an infinite variety of dishes; 
indeed, whenever he dined or supped, the table was loaded with every kind of flesh, fish, fruits, and vegetables, 
that the country produced. As the climate is cold, they put a chafing-dish with live coals under every plate 
and dish to keep them warm. The meals were served in a large hall, in which Muteczuma was accustomed to 
eat, and the dishes quite filled the room, which was covered with mats and kept very clean. He sat on a small 
cushion curiously wrought of leather. During the meals there were present, at a little distance from him, five 
or six elderly caciques, to whom he presented some of the food, and there was constantly in attendance one 
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of the servants, who arranged and handed the dishes, and who received from others whatever was wanted 
for the supply of the table. Both at the beginning and end of every meal, they furnished water for the hands; 
and the napkins used on these occasions were never used a second time; it was the same also with the chafing- 
dishes. He is also dressed every day in four different suits, entirely new, which he never wears a second time. 
None of the caciques who enter his palace have their feet covered, and when those for whom he sends enter 
his presence, they incline their heads and look down, bending their bodies; and when they address him, they 
do not look him in the face; this arises from excessive modesty and reverence. I am satisfied that it proceeds 
from respect, since certain caciques reproved the Spaniards for their boldness in addressing me, saying that it 
showed a want of becoming deference. Whenever Muteczuma appeared in public, which was seldom the case, 
all those who accompanied him, or whom he accidentally met in the streets, turned away without looking 
towards him, and others prostrated themselves until he had passed. One of the nobles always preceded him 
on these occasions, carrying three slender rods erect, which I suppose was to give notice of the approach of 
his person. And when they descended from the litters, he took one of them in his hand, and held it until he 
reached the place where he was going. So many and various were the ceremonies and customs observed by 
those in the service of Muteczuma, that more space than I can spare would be required for the details, as well 
as a better memory than I have to recollect them; since no sultan or other infidel lord, of whom any knowledge 
now exists, ever had so much ceremonial in their courts. 
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Pedro de Cieza de Leon: Chronicles of the Incas 

Also known as: Chronica del Peru 
Date: 1540 

Pedro de Cieza de Leon (c. 1520-1554) was a Spanish conquistador who wrote journals about Colombia, 
Peru, and the Incas. It is known that Pedro de Cieza de Leon was in the New World at least as early as 1536 
and that he returned to Seville, Spain, in 1551. His Chronicles of the Incas was published in three parts. He 
published the first part of the chronicles in Seville in 1553. He died in 1554, and long after his death the sec¬ 
ond part of his chronicles was edited and published in 1871. The third part of his chronicles was published 
in 1909. In his Chronicles of the Incas he wrote of the history of Peru, the Incan gentry and the government 
and economy, Incan civil wars, and the Spanish conquest of the Incas. He also described native Peruvian ani¬ 
mal species and vegetables, ethnography, and geography. 

The following is a view of the Incas by Pedro de Cieza de Leon providing information about the redistributive 
aspects of the Incan economy. 

It is told for a fact of the rulers of this kingdom that in the days of their rule they had their representatives 
in the capitals of all the provinces, for in all these places there were larger and finer lodgings than in most 
of the other cities of this great kingdom, and many storehouses. They served as the head of the provinces or 
regions, and from every so many leagues around the tributes were brought to one of these capitals, and from 
so many others, to another. This was so well-organized that there was not a village that did not know where 
it was to send its tribute. In all these capitals the Incas had temples of the Sun, mints, and many silversmiths 
who did nothing but work rich pieces of gold or fair vessels of silver; large garrisons were stationed there, and 
a steward who was in command of them all, to whom an accounting of everything that was brought in was 
made, and who, in turn, had to give one of all that was issued. . . . The tribute paid by each of these provinces, 
whether gold, silver, clothing, arms and all else they gave, was entered in the accounts of those who kept the 
quipus and did everything ordered by the governor in the matter of finding the soldiers or supplying whom¬ 
ever the Inca ordered, or making delivery to Cuzco; but when they came from the city of Cuzco to go over the 
accounts, or they were ordered to go to Cuzco to give an accounting, the accountants themselves gave it by 
the quipus, or went to give it where there could be no fraud, but everything had to come out right. Few years 
went by in which an accounting was not made .... 

At the beginning of the new year the rulers of each village came to Cuzco, bringing their quipus, which 
told how many births there had been during the year, and how many deaths. In this way the Inca and the 
governors knew which of the Indians were poor, the women who had been widowed, whether they were able 
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to pay their taxes, and how many men they could count on in the event of war, and many other things they 
considered highly important. The Incas took care to see that justice was meted out, so much so that nobody 
ventured to commit a felony or theft. This was to deal with thieves, rapists, or conspirators against the Inca. 

As this kingdom was so vast, in each of the many provinces there were many storehouses filled with sup¬ 
plies and other needful things; thus, in times of war, wherever the armies went they drew upon the contents 
of these storehouses, without ever touching the supplies of their confederates or laying a finger on what they 
had in their settlements .... Then the storehouses were filled up once more with the tributes paid the Inca. If 
there came a lean year, the storehouses were opened and the provinces were lent what they needed in the way 
of supplies; then, in a year of abundance, they paid back all they had received. No one who was lazy or tried 
to live by the work of others was tolerated; everyone had to work. Thus on certain days each lord went to 
his lands and took the plow in hand and cultivated the earth, and did other things. Even the Incas themselves 
did this to set an example. And under their system there was none such in all the kingdom, for, if he had his 
health, he worked and lacked for nothing; and if he was ill, he received what he needed from the storehouses. 
And no rich man could deck himself out in more finery than the poor, or wear different clothing, except the 
rulers and the headmen, who, to maintain their dignity, were allowed great freedom and privilege. 
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New Laws of the Indies 

Date: 1542 

The “Laws and ordinances newly made by His Majesty for the government of the Indies and good treatment 
and preservation of the Indians” created a set of pro-Indian laws. They were so pro-Indian that some had 
to be revoked in Mexico and in Peru due to settler opposition. One viceroy was killed when he attempted to 
enforce them. The conflict was between “feudalists, ” who favored the encomienda system because it main¬ 
tained society as in the Old World, and the more centralizing “regalists,” who wanted to preserve royal power 
in Spain’s new empire. Eventually the encomienda was allowed to continue. 

Charles by the divine clemency Emperor ever august, King of Germany. ... To the Most Illustrious Prince 
Don Philip our very dear and very beloved grandson and son, and to the Infantes our grandsons and sons, 
and to the President, and those of our Council of the Indies, and to our Viceroys, Presidents and Auditors of 
our Audiencias and royal Chanceries of our said Indies, Islands and Continent of the Ocean Sea; to our Gov¬ 
ernors, Alcaldes mayores and our other Authorities thereof, and to all the Councils, magistrates, regidores, 
knights, esquires, officers, and commoners of all the cities, towns, and villages of our said Indies, Islands, and 
Tierra-firme of the Ocean Sea, discovered and to be discovered; and to any other persons, captains, discover¬ 
ers, settlers, and inhabitants dwelling in and being natives thereof, of whatever state, quality, condition and 
pre-eminence they may be. . . . 

Know ye, That having for many years had will and intention as leisure to occupy ourselves with the affairs 
of the Indies, on account of their great importance, as well in that touching the service of God our Lord and 
increase of his holy Catholic faith, as in the preservation of the natives of those parts, and the good govern¬ 
ment and preservation of their persons; and although we have endeavoured to disengage ourselves to this 
effect, it has not been possible through the many and continual affairs that have occurred from which we were 
not able to excuse ourselves, and through the absences from these kingdoms which 1 the King have made for 
most necessary causes, as is known to all: and although this incessant occupation has not ceased this present 
year, nevertheless we commanded persons to assemble of all ranks, both prelates and knights and the clergy 
with some of our Council to discuss and treat of the things of most importance, of which we had informa¬ 
tion that they ought to be provided for: the which having been maturely debated and consulted upon, and 
in presence of me the King divers times argued and discussed: and finally having taken the opinion of all, we 
resolved on commanding to enact and ordain the things contained below: which besides the other Ordinances 
and Provisions that at different times we have commanded to be made, as by them shall appear, we command 
to be from henceforwards kept inviolably as laws. . . . 

Whereas one of the most important things in which the Audiencias are to serve us is in taking very espe¬ 
cial care of the good treatment of the Indians and preservation of them, We command that the said Audiencias 
enquire continually into the excesses or ill treatment which are or shall be done to them by governors or pri¬ 
vate persons; and how the ordinances and instructions which have been given to them, and are made for the 
good treatment of the said Indians have been observed. And if there had been any excesses, on the part of the 
said Governors, or should any be committed hereafter, to take care that such excesses are properly corrected, 
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chastizing the guilty parties with all rigour conformably to justice. The Audiencias must not allow that in 
the suits between Indians, or with them, there be ordinary proceedings at law, nor dilatory expedients, as is 
wont to happen through the malice of some advocates and solicitors, but that they be determined summarily, 
observing their usages and customs, unless they be manifestly unjust; and that the said Audiencias take care 
that this be so observed by the other, inferior judges. 

Item, We ordain and command that from henceforward for no cause of war nor any other whatsoever, 
though it be under title of rebellion, nor by ransom nor in other manner can an Indian be made a slave, and 
we will that they be treated as our vassals of the Crown of Castile since such they are. 

No person can make use of the Indians by way of Naboria or Tapia or in any other manner against 
their will. 

As We have ordered provision to be made that from henceforward the Indians in no way be made 
slaves, including those who until now have been enslaved against all reason and right and contrary to the 
provisions and instructions thereupon, We ordain and command that the Audiencias having first summoned 
the parties to their presence, without any further judicial form, but in a summary way, so that the truth may 
be ascertained, speedily set the said Indians at liberty unless the persons who hold them for slaves show 
title why they should hold and possess them legitimately. And in order that in default of persons to solicit 
the aforesaid, the Indians may not remain in slavery unjustly, We command that the Audiencias appoint 
persons who may pursue this cause for the Indians and be paid out of the Exchequer fines, provided they 
be men of trust and diligence. 

Also, We command that with regard to the lading of the said Indians the Audiencias take especial care that 
they be not laden, or in case that in some parts this cannot be avoided that it be in such a manner that no risk of 
life, health and preservation of the said Indians may ensue from an immoderate burthen; and that against their 
own will and without their being paid, in no case be it permitted that they be laden, punishing very severely him 
who shall act contrary to this. In this there is to be no remission out of respect to any person. 

Because report has been made to us that owing to the pearl fisheries not having been conducted in a prop¬ 
er manner deaths of many Indians and Negroes have ensued, We command that no free Indian be taken to the 
said fishery under pain of death, and that the bishop and the judge who shall be at Venezuela direct what shall 
seem to them most fit for the preservation of the slaves working in the said fishery, both Indians and Negroes, 
and that the deaths may cease. If, however, it should appear to them that the risk of death cannot be avoided 
by the said Indians and Negroes, let the fishery of the said pearls cease, since we value much more highly (as 
is right) the preservation of their lives than the gain which may come to us from the pearls. 

Whereas in consequence of the allotments of Indians made to the Viceroys, Governors, and their lieu¬ 
tenants, to our officials, and prelates, monasteries, hospitals, houses of religion and mints, offices of our 
Hazienda and treasury thereof, and other persons favoured by reason of their offices, disorders have occurred 
in the treatment of the said Indians, it is our will, and we command that forthwith there be placed under our 
Royal Crown all the Indians whom they hold and possess by any title and cause whatever, whoever the said 
parties are, or may be, whether Viceroys, Governors, or their lieutenants, or any of our officers, as well of 
Justice as of our Hazienda, prelates, houses of religion, or of our Hazienda, hospitals, confraternities, or other 
similar institutions, although the Indians may not have been allotted to them by reason of the said offices; and 
although such functionaries or governors may say that they wish to resign the offices or governments and keep 
the Indians, let this not avail them nor be an excuse for them not to fulfill what we command. 

Moreover, We command that from all those persons who hold Indians without proper title, having entered into 
possession of them by their own authority, such Indians be taken away and be placed under our Royal Crown. 

And because we are informed that other persons, although possessing a sufficient title, have had an exces¬ 
sive number of Indians allotted to them, We order that the Audiencias, each in its jurisdiction diligently inform 
themselves of this, and with all speed, and reduce the allotments made to the said persons to a fair and moder¬ 
ate quantity, and then place the rest under our Royal Crown notwithstanding any appeal or application which 
may be interposed by such persons: and send us a report with all speed of what the said Audiencias have thus 
done, that we may know how our command is fulfilled. And in New Spain let it be especially provided as to 
the Indians held by Joan Infante, Diego de Ordas, the Maestro Roa, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, Francis¬ 
co Maldonado, Bernardino Vazquez de Tapia, Joan Xaramillo, Martin Vazquez, Gil Gongales de Venavides, 
and many other persons who are said to hold Indians in very excessive quantity, according to the report made 
to us. And, whereas we are informed that there are some persons in the said New Spain who are of the origi¬ 
nal Conquistadores and have no repartimiento of Indians, We ordain that the President and Auditors of the 
said New Spain do inform themselves if there be any persons of this kind, and if any, to give them out of the 
tribute which the Indians thus taken away have to pay, what to them may seem fit for the moderate support 
and honourable maintenance of the said original Conquistadores who had no Indians allotted to them. 

So also, The said Audiencias are to inform themselves how the Indians have been treated by the persons 
who have held them in encomienda, and if it be clear that in justice they ought to be deprived of the said Indi¬ 
ans for their excesses and the ill-usage to which they have subjected them, We ordain that they take away and 
place such Indians under our Royal Crown. And in Peru, besides the aforesaid, let the Viceroy and Audiencia 
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inform themselves of the excesses committed during the occurrences between Governors Pizarro and Almagro 
in order to report to us thereon, and from the principal persons whom they find notoriously blameable in 
those feuds they then take away the Indians they have, and place them under our Royal Crown. 

Moreover, We ordain and command that from henceforward no Viceroy, Governor, Audiencia, discov¬ 
erer, or any other person have power to allot Indians in encomienda by new provision, or by means of resig¬ 
nation, donation, sale, or any other form or manner, neither by vacancy nor inheritance, but that the person 
dying who held the said Indians, they revert to our Royal Crown. And let the Audiencias take care to inform 
themselves then particularly of the person who died, of his quality, his merits and services, of how he treated 
the said Indians whom he held, if he left wife and children or what other heirs, and send us a report thereof 
with the condition of the Indians and of the land, in order that we may give directions to provide what may 
be best for our service, and may do such favour as may seem suitable to the wife and children of the defunct. 
If in the meantime it should appear to the Audiencia that there is a necessity to provide some support for such 
wife and children, they can do it out of the tribute which the said Indians will have to pay, or allowing them 
a moderate pension, if the said Indians are under our Crown, as aforesaid. 

Item, We ordain and command that our said Presidents and Auditors take great care that the Indians who 
in any of the ways above mentioned are taken away, and those who may become vacant be very well treated 
and instructed in the matters of our holy Catholic faith, and as our free vassals. This is to be their chief care, 
that on which we principally desire them to report, and in which they can best serve us. They are also to 
provide that they be governed with justice in the way and manner that the Indians who are under our Royal 
Crown are at present governed in New Spain. . . . 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Stevens, Henry, ed. The New Laws of the Indies. London: The Chiswick Press, 1893, pp. 
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Date: 1543 

Nicolaus Copernicus was born February 19, 1473, in Poland. He entered the University of Krakow in 1491 
and went to Padua in 1495 to study medicine. In 1500 he was called to Rome and took the chair of math¬ 
ematics there. In about 1507 he began to believe that Earth traveled around the Sun and, from that time until 
his death, worked more or less intermittently on his exposition of this theory. He delayed the publication of 
this exposition because of the fear of being accused of heresy. Copernicus died May 24, 1543, just as his book 
was published. The knowledge of that time was not sufficient to prove his theory; his great argument for it 
was from its simplicity, as compared to the epicycle hypothesis. 

Nicolaus Copernicus: An excerpt from The Revolutions of the Heavenly Bodies, 1543 

That the universe is spherical. FIRST WE must remark that the universe is spherical in form, partly 
because this form being a perfect whole requiring no joints, is the most complete of all, partly because it 
makes the most capacious form, which is best suited to contain and preserve everything; or again because 
all the constituent parts of the universe, that is the sun, moon and the planets appear in this form; or 
because everything strives to attain this form, as appears in the case of drops of water and other fluid 
bodies if they attempt to define themselves. So no one will doubt that this form belongs to the heavenly 
bodies. 

That the earth is also spherical. That the earth is also spherical is therefore beyond question, because 
it presses from all sides upon its center. Although by reason of the elevations of the mountains and the 
depressions of the valleys a perfect circle cannot be understood, yet this does not affect the general spheri¬ 
cal nature of the earth. This appears in the following manner. To those who journey towards the North the 
North pole of the daily revolution of the heavenly sphere seems gradually to rise, while the opposite seems 
to sink. Most of the stars in the region of the Bear seem not to set, while some of the Southern stars seem 
not to rise at all. So Italy does not see Canopus which is visible to the Egyptians. And Italy sees the outer¬ 
most star of the Stream, which our region of a colder zone does not know. On the other hand to those who 
go towards the South the others seem to rise and those to sink which are high in our region. Moreover, the 
inclination of the poles to the diameter of the earth bears always the same relation, which could happen 
only in the case of a sphere. So it is evident that the earth is included between the two poles, and is therefore 
spherical in form. Let us add that the inhabitants of the East do not observe the eclipse of the sun or of the 
moon which occurs in the evening, and the inhabitants of the West those which occur in the morning, while 
those who dwell between see those later and these earlier. That the water also has the same form can be 
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observed from the ships, in that the land which cannot be seen from the deck, is visible from the mast-tree. 
And conversely if a light be placed at the masthead it seems to those who remain on the shores gradually to 
sink and at last still sinking to disappear. It is clear that the water also according to its nature continually 
presses like the earth downward, and does not rise above its banks higher than its convexity permits. So the 
land extends above the ocean as much as the land happens to be higher. 

Whether the earth has a circular motion, and concerning the location of the earth. As it has been 
already shown that the earth has the form of a sphere, we must consider whether a movement also coin¬ 
cides with this form, and what place the earth holds in the universe. Without this there will be no secure 
results to be obtained in regard to the heavenly phenomena. The great majority of authors of course agree 
that the earth stands still in the center of the universe, and consider it inconceivable and ridiculous to sup¬ 
pose the opposite. But if the matter is carefully weighed it will be seen that the question is not yet settled 
and therefore by no means to be regarded lightly. Every change of place which is observed is due, namely, 
to a movement of the observed object or of the observer, or to movements of both, naturally in different 
directions, for if the observed object and the observer move in the same manner and in the same direction 
no movement will be seen. Now it is from the earth that the revolution of the heavens is observed and it 
is produced for our eyes. Therefore if the earth undergoes no movement this movement must take place in 
everything outside of the earth, but in the opposite direction than if everything on the earth moved, and of 
this kind is the daily revolution. So this appears to affect the whole universe, that is, everything outside the 
earth with the single exception of the earth itself. If, however, one should admit that this movement was not 
peculiar to the heavens, but that the earth revolved from west to east, and if this was carefully considered 
in regard to the apparent rising and setting of the sun, the moon and the stars, it would be discovered that 
this was the real situation. Since the sky, which contains and shelters all things, is the common seat of all 
things, it is not easy to understand why motion should not be ascribed rather to the thing contained than 
to the containing, to the located rather than to the location. From this supposition follows another ques¬ 
tion of no less importance, concerning the place of the earth, although it has been accepted and believed 
by almost all, that the earth occupies the middle of the universe. But if one should suppose that the earth 
is not at the center of the universe, that, however, the distance between the two is not great enough to be 
measured on the orbits of the fixed stars, but would be noticeable and perceptible on the orbit of the sun 
or of the planets: and if one was further of the opinion that the movements of the planets appeared to be 
irregular as if they were governed by a center other than the earth, then such an one could perhaps have 
given the true reasons for the apparently irregular movement. For since the planets appear now nearer and 
now farther from the earth, this shows necessarily that the center of their revolutions is not the center of 
the earth: although it does not settle whether the earth increases and decreases the distance from them or 
they their distance from the earth. 

Refutation of the arguments of the ancients that the earth remains still in the middle of the universe, 
as if it were its center. From this and similar reasons it is supposed that the earth rests at the center of 
the universe and that there is no doubt of the fact. But if one believed that the earth revolved, he would 
certainly be of the opinion that this movement was natural and not arbitrary. For whatever is in accord 
with nature produces results which are the opposite of those produced by force. Things upon which 
force or an outside power has acted, must be injured and cannot long endure: what happens by nature, 
however, preserves itself well and exists in the best condition. So Ptolemy feared without good reason 
that the earth and all earthly objects subject to the revolution would be destroyed by the act of nature, 
since this latter is opposed to artificial acts, or to what is produced by the human spirit. But why did he 
not fear the same, and in a much higher degree, of the universe, whose motion must be as much more 
rapid as the heavens are greater than the earth? Or has the heaven become so immense because it has 
been driven outward from the center by the inconceivable power of the revolution; while if it stood still, 
on the contrary, it would collapse and fall together? But surely if this is the case the extent of the heavens 
would increase infinitely. For the more it is driven higher by the outward force of the movement, so much 
the more rapid will the movement become, because of the ever increasing circle which must be traversed 
in twenty-four hours; and conversely if the movement grows the immensity of the heavens grows. So 
the velocity would increase the size and the size would increase the velocity unendingly. According to 
the physical law that the endless cannot wear away nor in any way move, the heavens must necessarily 
stand still. But it is said that beyond the sky no body, no place, no vacant space, in fact nothing at all 
exists; then it is strange that some thing should be enclosed by nothing. But if the heaven is endless and 
is bounded only by the inner hollow, perhaps this establishes all the more clearly the fact that there is 
nothing outside the heavens, because everything is within it, but the heaven must then remain unmoved. 
The highest proof on which one supports the finite character of the universe is its movement. But whether 
the universe is endless or limited we will leave to the physiologues; this remains sure for us that the earth 
enclosed between the poles is bounded by a spherical surface. Why therefore should we not take the posi¬ 
tion of ascribing to a movement conformable to its nature and corresponding to its form, rather than 
suppose that the whole universe whose limits are not and cannot be known moves? And why will we not 
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recognize that the appearance of a daily revolution belongs to the heavens, but the actuality to the earth; 
and that the relation is similar to that of which one says: “We run out of the harbor, the lands and cities 
retreat from us.” Because if a ship sails along quietly, everything outside of it appears to those on board 
as if it moved with the motion of the boat, and the boatman thinks that the boat with all on board is 
standing still, this same thing may hold without doubt of the motion of the earth, and it may seem as if 
the whole universe revolved. 

What shall we say, however, of the clouds and other things floating, falling or rising in the air—except that 
not only does the earth move with the watery elements belonging with it, but also a large part of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and whatever else is in any way connected with the earth; whether it is because the air immediately 
touching the earth has the same nature as the earth, or that the motion has become imparted to the atmo¬ 
sphere. A like astonishment must be felt if that highest region of the air be supposed to follow the heavenly 
motion, as shown by those suddenly appearing stars which the Greeks call comets or bearded stars, which 
belong to that region and which rise and set like other stars. We may suppose that part of the atmosphere, 
because of its great distance from the earth, has become free from the earthly motion. So the atmosphere 
which lies close to the earth and all things floating in it would appear to remain still, unless driven here and 
there by the wind or some other outside force, which chance may bring into play; for how is the wind in the 
air different from the current in the sea? We must admit that the motion of things rising and falling in the air is 
in relation to the universe a double one, being always made up of a rectilinear and a circular movement. Since 
that which seeks of its own weight to fall is essentially earthy, so there is no doubt that these follow the same 
natural law as their whole; and it results from the same principle that those things which pertain to fire are 
forcibly driven on high. Earthly fire is nourished with earthly stuff, and it is said that the flame is only burn¬ 
ing smoke. But the peculiarity of the fire consists in this that it expands whatever it seizes upon, and it carries 
this out so consistently that it can in no way and by no machinery be prevented from breaking its bonds and 
completing its work. 

The expanding motion, however, is directed from the center outward; therefore if any earthly material is 
ignited it moves upward. So to each single body belongs a single motion, and this is evinced preferably in a 
circular direction as long as the single body remains in its natural place and its entirety. In this position the 
movement is the circular movement which as far as the body itself is concerned is as if it did not occur. The 
rectilinear motion, however, seizes upon those bodies which have wandered or have been driven from their 
natural position or have been in any way disturbed. Nothing is so much opposed to the order and form of 
the world as the displacement of one of its parts. Rectilinear motion takes place only when objects are not 
properly related, and are not complete according to their nature because they have separated from their whole 
and have lost their unity. Moreover, objects which have been driven outward or away, leaving out of consid¬ 
eration the circular motion, do not obey a single, simple and regular motion, since they cannot be controlled 
simply by their lightness or by the force of their weight, and if in falling they have at first a slow movement 
the rapidity of the motion increases as they fall, while in the case of earthly fire which is forced upwards—and 
we have no means of knowing any other kind of fire—we will see that its motion is slow as if its earthly origin 
thereby showed itself. 

The circular motion, on the other hand, is always regular, because it is not subject to an intermittent 
cause. Those other objects, however, would cease to be either light or heavy in respect to their natural 
movement if they reached their own place, and thus they would fit into that movement. Therefore if the 
circular movement is to be ascribed to the universe as a whole and the rectilinear to the parts, we might 
say that the revolution is to the straight line as the natural state is to sickness. That Aristotle divided 
motion into three sorts, that from the center out, that inward toward center, and that around about the 
center, appears to be merely a logical convenience, just as we distinguish point, line and surface, although 
one cannot exist without the others, and none of them are found apart from bodies. This fact is also to 
be considered, that the condition of immovability is held to be more noble and divine than that of change 
and inconstancy, which latter therefore should be ascribed rather to the earth than to the universe, and I 
would add also that it seems inconsistent to attribute motion to the containing and locating clement rather 
than to the contained and located object, which the earth is. Finally since the planets plainly are at one 
time nearer and at another time farther from the earth, it would follow, on the theory that the universe 
revolves, that the movement of the one and same body which is known to take place about a center, that 
is the center of the earth, must also be directed toward the center from without and from the center out¬ 
ward. The movement about the center must therefore be made more general, and it suffices if that single 
movement be about its own center. So it appears from all these considerations that the movement of the 
earth is more probable than its fixity, especially in regard to the daily revolution, which is most peculiar 
to the earth. 
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Nahuatl History 

Date: c. 1550 

This long and complex Nahuatl poem is an exhortation to the Huexotzincos to go to war. The Huexotzin- 
cos, who lived in the Puebla valley, were defeated by the Tlaxcalans in the 15th century. The poem is from 
a collection of Nahuatl poetry recorded by the Spanish after the conquest in the 16th century. The poem’s 
title may be slightly misleading in that Tezozomoctli, or Tezozomoc, the Tepanec king who ruled in the 
mid-14th century, is mentioned only briefly here, and even though the speaker addresses Tezozomoctli 
directly in the 10th verse, it is uncertain whether the poem’s events took place during his reign. Nor is it 
easy to distinguish who is allied with whom. Another difficulty is that the poem refers to both the Col- 
huacan and the Acolhuacan, but according to the translator, the term Colhuacan can also be understood 
to refer to the Acolhuacan. 

The poem has 29 verses. It begins by alluding to Nahuatl origins in Chicomoztoc and proceeds with a 
brief history of Nahuatl leaders (1-3). The next verses suggest that some of the present-day leaders gathered 
to hold a war council (4-7). The tone changes in the eighth verse when the narrator addresses the men of 
Huexotzinco, indicating that they have suffered losses among the Acolhuacan, and in the 10th verse, he asks 
Tezozomoctli why he has not gone to war with the Acolhuacan. The next part includes the opinion of the nar¬ 
rator concerning the need to go to war (11-17). According to the translator, the manuscript is corrupt at verse 
18, and, therefore, his translation is tentative. As it stands, this and the following verse call for the Huexotzinco 
to go to war against the men of Tlaxcala (here spelled Tlaxcalla) (18-19). The next two verses describe the 
destruction in Huexotzinco (20-21); in verse 23, the Tlaxcalans themselves are addressed. In the following 
two verses the speaker indicates that preparations have been made, and he asks when this meeting in war will 
occur (24-25); verse 26 is another exhortation. The three last verses return to the theme of the destruction of 
the land. The final verse begins and ends with the same question, whose answer seems to the narrator to be only 
too clear. Mictlan is the Aztec underworld. 

Reign of Tezozomoctli (c. 16th century) 

1. From the land of the tzihuac bushes, from the land of the mezquite bushes, where was ancient Chico¬ 
moztoc, thence came all your rulers hither. 

2. Here unrolled itself the royal line of Colhuacan, here our nobles of Colhuacan, united with the Chi- 
chimecs. 

3. Sing for a little while concerning these, O children, the sovereign Huitzilihuitl, the judge Quauhxilotl, 
of our bold leader Tlalnahuacatl, of the proud bird Ixtlilxochitl, those who went forth, and conquered and 
ruled before God, and bewail Tezozomoctli. 

4. A second time they left the mezquite bushes in Hue Tlalpan, obeying the order of God. 

5. They go where are the flowers, where they may gain grandeur and power, dividing asunder they leave 
the mountain Atloyan and Hue Tlalpan, obeying the order of the Giver of Life. 

6. It is cause of rejoicing, that I am enabled to see our rulers from all parts gathering together, arranging in 
order the words of the Giver of Life, and that their souls are caused to see and to know that God is precious, 
wonderful, a sweet ointment, and that they are known as flowers of wise counsel in the affairs of war. 

7. There were Tochin, with many boats, the noble Acolmiztlan, the noble Catocih, Yohuallatonoc, and 
Cuetzpaltzin, and Iztaccoyotl, bold leaders from Tlaxcalla, and Coatziteuctli, and Huitlalotzin, famed as 
flowers on the field of battle. 

8. For what purpose do you make your rulers, men of Huexotzinco? Look at Acolhuacan where the men of 
Huexotzinco are broken with toil, are trod upon like paving stones, and wander around the mountain Atloyan. 

9. There is a ceiba tree, a cypress tree, there stands a mezquite bush, strong as a cavern of stone, known 
as the Giver of Life. 

10. Ruler of men, Nopiltzin, Chicimec, o Tezozomoctli, why hast thou made us sick, why brought us to 
death, through not desiring to offer war and battle to Acolhuacan? 

11. But we lift up our voice and rejoice in the Giver of life; the men of Colhuacan and the Mexican leader 
have ruined us, through not desiring to offer war and battle to Acolhuacan. 

12. The only joy on earth will be again to send the shield-flower again to rejoice the Giver of Life; already 
are discontented the faces of the workers in filth. 

13. Therefore you rejoice in the shield-flowers, the flowers of night, the flowers of battle; already are ye 
clothed, ye children of Quetzalmamatzin and Huitznahuacatl. 

14. Your shield and your wall of safety are where dwells the sweet joy of war, where it comes, and sings 
and lifts its voice, where dwell the nobles, the precious stones, making known their faces; thus you give joy 
to the Giver of Life. 

15. Let your dancing, and banqueting be in the battle, there be your place of gain, your scene of action, 
where the noble youths perish. 
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16. Dressed in their feathers they go rejoicing the Giver of Life to the excellent place, the place of 
shards. 

17. He lifted up his voice in our houses like a bird, that man of Huexotzinco, Iztaccoyotl. 

18. Whoever is aggrieved let him come forth with us against the men of Tlaxcallan, let him follow where 
the city of Huexotzinco lets drive its arrows. 

19. Our leaders will lay waste, they will destroy the land, and your children, O Huexotzincos, will have 
peace of mind. 

20. the mezquite was there, the tzihuac was there, the Giver of Life has set up the cypress; be sad that evil 
has befallen Huexotzinco, that it stands alone in the land. 

21. In all parts there are destruction and desolation, no longer are there protection and safety, nor has the 
one only God heard the song; therefore speak it again, you children; 

22. That the words may be repeated, you children, and give joy to the Giver of Life at Tepeyacan. 

23. And since you are going, you Tlaxcallans, call upon Tlacomihuatzin that he may yet go to this 
divine war. 

24. The Chichimecs and the leaders and Iztaccoyatl have with difficulty and vain labor arranged and set 
in order their jewels and feathers. 

25. At Huexotzinco the ruler Quiauhtzin hates the Mexicans, hates the Acolhuacans; when shall we go 
to mix with them, to meet them? 

26. Set to work and speak, you fathers, to your rulers, to your lords that they may make a blazing fire of 
the smoking tzihuac wood. 

27. the Acolhuacans were at Chaleo, the Otomies were in your cornfields at Quauhquechollan, they laid 
them waste by the permission of God. 

28. The fields and hills are ravaged, the whole land has been laid waste. 

29. What remedy can they turn to? Water and smoke have spoiled the land of the rulers; they have gone 
back to Mictlan attaching themselves to the ruler Cacamatl. What remedy can they turn to? 
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Date: 1551 

Francis Xavier was born in the Navarre province of Spain and studied in Paris. Years later he met Ignatius 
of Loyola, and they and several others founded the Society of Jesus, the Jesuit order. He was ordained a 
priest in Venice in 1537. He spent years in service to his Jesuit order in Rome. In 1540, he was named papal 
nuncio to the Indies. King Joao III of Portugal sponsored him in a missionary expedition to the Portuguese 
colony of Goa, India. From 1542 he spent next three years traveling through India, winning many converts 
and establishing missions. From 1545 through 1546 he carried on missionary work in the Malay Peninsula, 
the Indonesian archipelago, and the Spice Islands, or Moluccas. Returning to India, Francis Xavier supervised 
the assignment of additional Jesuit missionaries to posts in India. 

In 1549 he led a group of missionaries to Japan, landing at Kagoshima on southernmost Kyushu Island, 
he met up with the Portuguese traveler Fernao Mendes Pinto. Francis Xavier and his Jesuit brothers spent 
two years traveling in Japan, during which time he was permitted to open a number of missions and Chris¬ 
tian settlements. After Fernao Mendes Pinto, he was one of the first Europeans to visit Japan, providing early 
descriptions of that land and its people in his many letters to his fellow Jesuits in India and in Europe. 

Here is a descriptive from one of his letters. 

Last year, dearest brethren, I wrote to you from Cagoxima concerning our voyage, our arrival in Japan, 
and what had been done in the interests of Christianity up to that time. Now I will relate what God had done 
by our means since last year. On our arrival at the native place of our good Paul, we were received very kindly 
indeed by his relations and friends. They all of them became Christians, being led by what Paul told them; and 
that they might be thoroughly confirmed in the truth of our religion, we remained in that place a whole year 
and more. In that time more than a hundred were gathered into the fold of Christ. The rest might have done so 
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if they had been willing, without giving any offence to their kinsfolk or relations. But the bonzes admonished 
the prince (who is very powerful, the lord of several towns), that if he allowed his people to embrace the Chris¬ 
tian religion, his whole dominion would be destroyed, and the ancestral gods of the country, which they call 
pagodas, would come to be despised by the natives. For the law of God was contrary to the law of Japan, and 
it would therefore result that any who embraced that law would repudiate the holy founders of the ancient 
law of their forefathers, which could not be done without great ruin to the town and realm. Let him look, 
therefore, with reverence on those most holy men who had been the legislators of Japan, and, considering 
that the law of God was opposed and hostile to the law of his fathers, let him issue an edict forbidding, under 
penalty of death, that any one in future should become a Christian. The prince was moved by this discourse 
of the bonzes, and issued the edict as they had requested. 

The interval after this was spent in instructing our converts, in learning Japanese, and in translat¬ 
ing into that tongue the chief heads of the Christian faith. We used to dwell shortly on the history of the 
creation of the world, as seemed useful for the men we had to deal with, as, for instance, that God was 
the Maker and Creator of the universe, a truth which they were entirely ignorant of, and the other truths 
necessary for salvation, but principally the truth that God had taken on Himself the nature of man. On this 
account we translated diligently all the great mysteries of the life of Christ until His Ascension into heaven, 
and also the account of the last Judgment. We have now translated this book, for such it was, into Japanese 
with great labor, and have written it in our own characters. Out of this we read what I have mentioned to 
those who came to the faith of Christ, that the converts might know how to worship God and Jesus Christ 
with piety and to their souls’ health. And when we went on to expound these things in our discourses, the 
Christians delighted in them very much, as seeing how true the things were which we had taught them. The 
Japanese are certainly of remarkably good dispositions, and follow reason wonderfully. They see clearly 
that their ancestral law is false and the law of God true, but they are deterred by fear of their prince from 
submitting to the Christian religion. 

When the year came to an end, seeing the lord of the town to be opposed to all extension of our reli¬ 
gion, we determined to pass to another place. We therefore bade farewell to our converts; they loved us 
so much that they shed many tears, and giving us great thanks for having shown them the way of eternal 
salvation at the cost of so much labour of our own, were very sorrowful at our departure. We left with 
them Paul, their own townsman, who is an excellent Christian, to finish their instruction in the precepts 
of religion. We then went to another town, where the lord of the place received us very kindly; there we 
remained a few days, and made about a hundred Christians. None of us knew Japanese; nevertheless, by 
reading the semi-Japanese volume mentioned, and talking to the people, we brought many of them to the 
worship of Christ. 

I charged Cosmo Torres with the care of these converts, and went on with Joan Fernandez to Yamagu- 
chi, the seat of a very wealthy daimyo, as he is thought among the Japanese. The city contains more than 
ten thousand households; all the houses are of wood. We found many here, both of the common people and 
of the nobility, very desirous to become acquainted with the Christian law. We thought it best to preach 
twice a day in the streets and cross roads, reading out parts of our book, and then speaking to the people 
about the Christian religion. Some of the noblemen also invited us to their houses, that they might hear 
about our religion with more convenience. They promised of their own accord, that if they came to think 
it better than their own, they would unhesitatingly embrace it. Many of them heard what we had to say 
about the law of God very willingly; some, on the other hand, were angry at it, and even went so far as to 
laugh at what we said. So, wherever we went through the streets of the city, we were followed by a small 
crowd of boys of the lowest dregs of the populace, laughing at us and mocking us with some such words as 
these: “There go the men who tell us that we must embrace the law of God in order to be saved, because 
we cannot be rescued from destruction except by the Maker of all things and by His Son! There go the men 
who declare that it is wicked to have more than one wife!” In the same way they made a joke and play of 
the other articles of our religion. 

We had spent some days in this office of preaching, when the king, who was then in the city, sent for us 
and we went to him. He asked us wherever did we come from? why had we come to Japan? And we answered 
that we were Europeans sent thither for the sake of preaching the law of God, since no one could be safe and 
secure unless he purely and piously worship God and His Son Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour of all 
nations. Then the king commanded us to explain to him the law of God. So we read to him a good part of 
our volume; and although we went on reading for an hour or more, he listened to us diligently and attentively 
as long as we were reading, and then he sent us away. We remained many days in that city, and preached to 
the people in the streets and at the cross roads. Many of them listened to the wonderful deeds of Christ with 
avidity, and when we came to His most bitter death, they were unable to restrain their tears. Nevertheless, 
very few actually became Christians. 

Finding, therefore, that the fruit of our labours was small, we went on to Kyoto, the most famous city 
in all Japan. We spent two months on the road, and passed through many dangers, because we had to go 
through countries in which war was raging. I say nothing of the cold of those parts, nor of the roads so 
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infested by frequent robberies. When we arrived at Kyoto, we waited for some days that we might obtain 
leave to approach the king, and ask of him to give us permission to publish the divine law in his kingdom. 
But we found all ways of access to him altogether closed. And as we discovered that the edicts of the king 
were generally thought little of among the princes and rulers, we laid aside our design of obtaining from 
him any such licence, and I determined to sound and try the minds and dispositions of the people them¬ 
selves, so as to find out how disposed that city was to receive the worship of Christ. But as the people 
were under arms, and under the pressure of a severe war, I judged that the time was most inopportune for 
the preaching of the Gospel. Kyoto was formerly a very large city; but now, on account of the perpetual 
calamities it has undergone in war, it is a great part in ruins and waste. At one time, as they say, it contained 
one hundred and eighty thousand dwellings. It seems to me very likely that it was so, for the wall which 
encircles it shows that the city was very extensive indeed. Now, although a great part of it is in ruins, it yet 
contains more than a hundred thousand houses. 

When we found that the city of Kyoto was neither at peace nor prepared to receive the Gospel, we 
returned to Yamaguchi, and we presented to the king there the letters and presents which had been sent 
as signs of friendship by the Governor of India and the Bishop of Goa. The king was very much delighted 
both with the letters and with the presents, and that he might reward us, he offered us a great amount of 
gold and silver. These gifts we sent back, and then asked him that, if he desired to make some acceptable 
present to the strangers who had come to his city, he would give us leave to announce the law of God to his 
people, saying that nothing could possibly be more pleasing to us than such a gift. This he granted us with 
the greatest goodwill. 

He accordingly affixed edicts in the most crowded places of the city, declaring that it was pleasing to him 
that the law of heaven should be announced in his dominions; and that it was lawful for any, who desired, to 
embrace it. At the same time, he assigned an empty monastery for us to inhabit. A great many used to come 
to us to this place for the sake of hearing about the new religion. We used to preach twice a day, and after the 
sermon there was always a good long dispute concerning religion. 

Thus we were continually occupied either in preaching or in answering questions. Many bonzes were 
often present at the sermons, and a great number of others, both of the common people and of the nobility. 
The house was always full of men—so full, that at times some were shut out for want of space. Those who 
asked us questions pressed them so well home, that the answers we gave enabled them thoroughly to under¬ 
stand the falsehood of their own laws and founders, and the truth of the Christian law. After disputes and 
questionings for many days, they at last began to give in and betake themselves to the faith of Christ. 

The first of all to do this were those who in the discussions and questions had shown themselves our most 
strenuous adversaries. Many of these were persons of good birth, and, when they had embraced Christianity, 
they became our friends with an amount of warmth which I can find no words to describe. And these new 
Christians told us with the greatest faithfulness the mysteries, or rather the absurdities, of the Japanese reli¬ 
gion. As I said at first, there are as many as nine sects in Japan, and they are very different one from another 
in their teaching and ordinances. When we got to know the opinions of these sects, we began to look up 
arguments by which to refute them. So we used to press hard by daily questions and arguments the sorcerer 
bonzes and other enemies of the Christian law, and we did this so effectually, that at last they did not venture 
to open their mouths against us when we attacked and refuted them. 

When the Christians saw the bonzes convicted and silenced they were of course full of joy, and were daily 
more and more confirmed in the faith of our Lord. On the other hand, the heathen, who were present at these 
discussions, were greatly shaken in their own religion, seeing the systems of their fore-fathers giving way. The 
bonzes were much displeased at this, and when they were present at the sermons and saw that a great number 
became Christians daily, they began to accuse them severely for leaving their ancestral religion to follow a new 
faith. But the others answered that they embraced the Christian law because they had made up their minds 
that it was more in accordance with nature than their own, and because they found that we satisfied their 
questions while the bonzes did not. 

The Japanese are very curious by nature, and as desirous of learning as any people ever were. So they 
go on perpetually telling other people about their questions and our answers. They desire very much to hear 
novelties, especially about religion. Even before our arrival, as we are told, they were perpetually disputing 
among themselves, each one contending that his own sect was the best. But after they had heard what we had 
to say, they left off their disputes about their own rules of life and religion, and all began to contend about 
the Christian faith. It is really very wonderful that in so large a city as Yamaguchi in every house and in every 
place men should be talking constantly about the law of God. But if I were to go into the history of all their 
questionings, I should have to write on for ever. 

The Japanese have a very high opinion of the wisdom of the Chinese, whether as to the mysteries of 
religion or as to manners and civil institutions. They used to make that a principal point against us, that if 
things were as we preached, how was it that the Chinese knew nothing about them? After many disputa¬ 
tions and questions, the people of Yamaguchi began to join the Church of Christ, some from the lower 
orders and some from the nobility. In the space of two months quite as many as five hundred have become 
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Christians. Their number is daily being added to; so that there is great cause for joy, and for thanking God 
that there are so many who embrace the Christian faith, and who tell us all the deceptions of the bonzes, 
and the mysteries contained in their books and taught by their sects. For those who have become Christians 
used to belong, one to one sect, another to another; the most learned of each of them explained to us the 
institutions and rules of his own way of belief. If I had not had the work of these converts to help me, I 
should not have been able to become sufficiently acquainted with, and so attack, these abominable religions 
of Japan. It is quite incredible how much the Christians love us. They are always coming to our house to ask 
whether we have anything at all which we wish them to do for us. All the Japanese appear naturally very 
obliging; certainly the Christians among them are so very good to us that it would be impossible to exceed 
their extreme kindness and attentiveness. 

May God in His mercy repay them with His favor, and give us all His heavenly bliss! Amen. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Sidi Ali Reis: Mirat ul Memalik 

Also known as: The Mirror of Countries 
Date: 1557 

The book of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Reis, entitled Mirat ul Memalik (The Mirror of Countries), is interest¬ 
ing in many ways. It reveals the personality of the author, a man of varied accomplishments—a genuine type 
of the Islamic culture of his time and a representative of that class of officials and military dignitaries under 
whose influence it is chiefly due that the Ottoman Empire, extending over three continents, attained the height 
of culture it occupied during the reign of Suleiman the Great. Sidi Ali was the descendant of an illustrious family, 
connected with the arsenal at Galata, in whom love for the sea seems to have been hereditary, and, hence, as the 
Turkish publisher points out in his preface, Sidi Ali, being thoroughly acquainted with the nautical science of his 
day, excels as author on maritime subjects. 

As a man of general culture, he was, in harmony with the prevailing notions of his time, a mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, as well as a poet and theologian. Adept in all branches of general literature, he 
sometimes wielded his pen to write lyrical or occasional verses, at other times entering into keen controversial 
disputes upon certain Qur’anic theses or burning schismatic questions. 

Besides all this, he was a warrior, proving himself as undaunted in fighting the elements as in close com¬ 
bat with the Portuguese, who in point of accoutrement had far the advantage over him. But what stands out 
above all these accomplishments is his patriotism and his unwavering faith in the power and the greatness 
of the Ottoman Empire. He boasts that he never ceases to hope to see Gujarat and Ormuz joined to the 
Ottoman realm; his one desire is to see his Padishah ruler of the world, and wherever he goes and whatever 
he sees, Rum (Turkey) always remains in his eyes the most beautiful, the richest, and the most cultured land 
of the whole world. The Turkish admiral has, moreover, a singularly happy way of expressing himself on 
this subject of his preference for his own Padishah and his native land, and this required no small amount of 
courage and tact where he had to face proud Humayun or Thamasp, no less conceited than the former. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

When Sultan Suleiman had taken up his winter residence in Aleppo, I, the author of these pages, was 
appointed to the Admiralship of the Egyptian fleet, and received instructions to fetch back to Egypt the ships 
(15 galleys), which some time ago had been sent to Basrah on the Persian Gulf. But, “Man proposes, God 
disposes.” I was unable to carry out my mission, and as I realized the impossibility of returning by water, I 
resolved to go back to Turkey by the overland route, accompanied by a few tried and faithful Egyptian sol¬ 
diers. I traveled through Gujarat, Hind, Sind, Balkh, Zabulistan, Bedakhshan, Khotlan, Turan, and Iran, i.e., 
through Trans-oxania, Khorassan, Kharezm, and Deshti-Kiptchak; and as I could not proceed any farther in 
that direction, I went by Meshed and the two Iraqs, Kazwin and Hamadan, on to Baghdad. 

Our travels ended, my companions and fellow-adventurers persuaded me to write down our experiences, 
and the dangers through which we had passed, an accurate account of which it is almost impossible to give; also 
to tell of the cities and the many wonderful sights we had seen, and of the holy shrines we had visited. And so this 
little book sees the light; in it I have tried to relate, in simple and plain language, the troubles and difficulties, the 
suffering and the distress which beset our path, up to the time that we reached Constantinople. Considering the 
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matter it contains this book ought to have been entitled, “A tale of woe,” but with a view to the scene of action 
I have called it “Mirror of Countries,” and as such I commend it to the reader’s kind attention. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE STORY 

When the illustrious Padishah was holding his court at Aleppo, in Ramazan of the year 960 (1552), I was com¬ 
manded to join the army. I celebrated Ramzam-Bairam in attendance on his Majesty, later on, however, I went 
to Sidi-Ghazi, made a pilgrimage in Konia to the tomb of Molla-i-Rumi, and visited the shrines of the Sultan ul- 
Ulema, and Shemsi Tebrizi, and of the Sheik Sadr-ed-din-Koniavi; at Kassarie I made a pilgrimage to the graves 
of the Sheiks Awhad-ed-din Kirmani, Burham-ed-din, Baha-ed-din Zade, Ibrahim Akserayi, and Davud Kaissari. 
Returned to Haleb (Aleppo), I visited the graves of Daud, Zakeriah, and Balkiah, as also those of Saad and Said, 
companions of the Prophet. The Kurban-Bairam I spent again in attendance on the Sultan. 

I must here mention that Piri Bey, the late Admiral of the Egyptian fleet, had, some time previous to this, 
been dispatched with about 30 ships (galleys and galleons) from Suez, through the Red Sea, touching Jedda 
and Yemen, and through the straits of Bab-i-Mandeb, past Aden and along the coast of Shahar. Through fogs 
and foul weather his fleet became dispersed, some ships were lost, and with the remainder he proceeded from 
Oman to Muscat, took the fortress and made all the inhabitants prisoners; he also made an incursion into the 
islands of Ormuz and Barkhat, after which he returned to Muscat. There he learned from the captive infidel 
captain that the Christian [Portuguese] fleet was on its way, that therefore any further delay was inadvisable, 
as in case it arrived he would not be able to leave the harbor at all. As a matter of fact it was already too late 
to save all the ships; he therefore took only three, and with these just managed to make his escape before the 
arrival of the Portuguese. One of his galleys was wrecked near Bahrein, so he brought only two vessels back 
to Egypt. As for the remainder of the fleet at Basrah, Kubad Pasha had offered the command of it to the Chief 
Officer, but he had declined, and returned to Egypt by land. 

When this became known in Constantinople the command of the fleet had been given to Murad Bey, 
formerly Sanjakbey of Catif, then residing in Basrah. He was ordered to leave two ships, five galleys, and one 
galleon at Basrah, and with the rest, i.e., 15 galleys (one galley had been burned in Basrah) and two boats, he 
was to return to Egypt. Murad Bey did start as arranged, but opposite Ormuz he came upon the Portuguese 
fleet, a terrible battle followed in which Suleiman Reis, Rejeb Reis, and several of the men, died a martyr’s 
death. Many more were wounded and the ships terribly battered by the cannon-balls. At last, night put a stop 
to the fight. One boat was wrecked off the Persian coast, part of the crew escaped, the rest were taken prison¬ 
ers by the infidels, and the boat itself captured. 

When all this sad news reached the capital, toward the end of Zilhija of the said year 960 (1552), the 
author of these pages was appointed Admiral of the Egyptian fleet. 

I, humble Sidi Ali bin Husein, also known as Kiatibi-Rumi [the writer of the West, i.e., of Turkey], most 
gladly accepted the post. I had always been very fond of the sea, had taken part in the expedition against 
Rhodes under the Sultan Suleiman, and had since had a share in almost all engagements, both by land and 
by sea. I had fought under Khaireddin Pasha, Sinan Pasha, and other captains, and had cruised about on 
the Western [Mediterranean] sea, so that I knew every nook and corner of it. I had written several books on 
astronomy, nautical science, and other matters bearing upon navigation. My father and grandfather, since 
the conquest of Constantinople, had had charge of the arsenal at Galata; they had both been eminent in their 
profession, and their skill had come down to me as an heirloom. 

The post now entrusted to me was much to my taste, and I started from Aleppo for Basrah, on the first of 
Moharram of the year 961 (7 Dec. 1553). I crossed the Euphrates at Biredjik and when in Reka (i.e., Orfah), 
I undertook a pilgrimage to the tomb of Abraham, having visited on the way between Nisebin and Mossul 
the holy graves of the prophets Yunis and Djerdjis and of the sheiks Mohammed Garabili, Feth Mosuli, and 
Sazib-elban-Mosuli. On the way to Baghdad I made a little detour from Tekrit to Samira, and visited the 
graves of Iman Ali-el-Hadi and Iman Haman Askeri, after which I came past the towns of Ashik and Maas- 
huk, and through ITarbi, past the castle of Semke, on to Baghdad. We crossed the Tigris near Djisr and, after 
visiting the graves of the saints there, I continued my journey past the fortress of Teir, to Bire, and crossing the 
Euphrates near the little town of Wasib, I reached Kerbela (Azwie), where I made a pilgrimage to the graves 
of the martyrs Hasan and Husein. 

Turning into the steppe near Shefata, I reached Nedjef (Haira) on the second day, and visited the graves 
of Adam, Noah, Shimun, and Ali, and from there proceeded to Kufa, where I saw the mosque with the pulpit 
under which the prophets of the house of Ali are buried, and the tombs of Samber and Duldul. Arrived at the 
fortress of Hasinia, I visited the grave of the prophet Zilkefl, the son of Aaron, and in Hilla I made pilgrimages 
to the graves of Iman Mohammed Mehdi and Iman Akil, brother of Ali, and also visited there the mosque of 
Shem. Again crossing the Euphrates (this time by a bridge), I resumed my journey to Bagdad and went from 
there by ship to Basrah. On the way we touched Medain, saw the grave of Selmas Faris, admired Tak Resri 
and the castle of Shah Zenan, and went past Imare Bugazi, on the road of Vasit to Zekya, past the strongholds 
of Adjul and Misra to Sadi-es Sueiba and on to Basrah, where I arrived toward the end of Safar of the said 
year (beginning of February, 1554). 
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ABOUT WHAT HAPPENED IN BASRA 

On the day after my arrival I had an interview with Mustafa Pasha, who, after seeing my credentials, made 
over to me the 15 galleys which were needing a great deal of repair. As far as could be, they were put in order, 
calked and provided with guns, which, however, were not to be had in sufficient quantity either from the 
stores there or from Ormuz. A water-supply had also to be arranged for, and as it was yet five months before 
the time of the monsoon, I had plenty of leisure to visit the mosque of Ali and the graves of Hasan Basri, 
Talha, Zobeir, Uns-bin-Malik, Abdurrahman-bin-Anf, and several martyrs and companions of the Prophet. 
One night I dreamed that I lost my sword, and as I remembered that a similar thing had happened to Sheik 
Muhieddin and had resulted in a defeat, I became greatly alarmed, and, just as I was about to pray to the 
Almighty for the victory of the Islam arms, I awoke. I kept this dream a secret, but it troubled me for a long 
time, and when later on Mustafa Pasha sent a detachment of soldiers to take the island of Huweiza (in which 
expedition I took part with five of my galleys), and the undertaking resulted in our losing about a hundred 
men all through the fickleness of the Egyptian troops, I fully believed this to be the fulfilment of my dream. 
But alas! there was more to follow—for “What is decreed must come to pass, No matter, whether you are 
joyful or anxious.” 

When at last the time of the monsoon came, the Pasha sent a trusty sailor with a frigate to Ormuz, to 
explore the neighborhood. After cruising about for a month he returned with the news that, except for four 
boats, there was no sign of any ships of the infidels in those waters. The troops therefore embarked and we 
started for Egypt. 

WHAT TOOK PLACE IN THE SEA OF ORMUZ 

On the first of Shavval we left the harbor of Basrah, accompanied, as far as Ormuz, by the frigate of Sheriff 
Pasha. We visited on the way from Mehzari the grave of Khidr, and proceeding along the coast of Duspul 
(Dizful), and Shushter in Charik, I made pilgrimages to the graves of Imam Mohammed, Hanifi, and other 
saints. From the harbor in the province of Shiraz we visited Rishehr (Bushir) and after reconnoitering the 
coasts and unable to get any clue as to the whereabouts of the enemy by means of the Tshekleva, I pro¬ 
ceeded to Katif, situated near Lahsa and Hadjar on the Arabian coast. Unable to learn anything there, I 
went on to Bahrein, where I interviewed the commander of the place, Reis Murad. But neither could he 
give me any information about the fleet of the infidels. There is a curious custom at Bahrein. The sailors, 
provided with a leather sack, dive down into the sea and bring the fresh water from the bottom for Reis 
Murad’s use. This water is particularly pleasant and cold in the spring time, and Reis Murad gave me some. 
God’s power is boundless! This custom is the origin of the proverb: Maradj ul bahreia jaltakian and hence 
also the name “Bahrein.” 

Next we came to Kis, i.e., old Ormuz, and Barhata, and several other small islands in the Green Sea, 
i.e., the waters of Ormuz, but nowhere could we get any news of the fleet. So we dismissed the vessel, which 
Mustafa Pasha had sent as an escort, with the message that Ormuz was safely passed. We proceeded by the 
coasts of Djilgar and Djadi, past the towns of Keizzar or Leime, and forty days after our departure, i.e., on 
the tenth of Ramazan, in the forenoon, we suddenly saw coming toward us the Christian fleet, consisting of 
four large ships, three galleons, six Portuguese guard ships, and twelve galleys, 25 vessels in all. I immediately 
ordered the canopy to be taken down, the anchor weighed, the guns put in readiness, and then, trusting to the 
help of the Almighty, we fastened the lilandra to the mainmast, the flags were unfurled, and, full of courage 
and calling upon Allah, we commenced to fight. The volley from the guns and cannon was tremendous, and 
with God’s help we sank and utterly destroyed one of the enemy’s galleons. Never before within the annals of 
history has such a battle been fought, and words fail me to describe it. 

The battle continued till sunset, and only then the Admiral of the infidel fleet began to show some signs 
of fear. He ordered the signal-gun to fire a retreat, and the fleet turned in the direction of Ormuz. With the 
help of Allah, and under the lucky star of the Padishah, the enemies of Islam had been defeated. Night came 
at last; we were becalmed for awhile, then the wind rose, the sails were set and as the shore was near . . . until 
daybreak. The next day we continued our previous course. On the day after we passed Khorfakan, where 
we took in water, and soon after reached Oman, or rather Sohar. Thus we cruised about for nearly 17 days. 
When on the sixth of Ramazan, i.e., the day of Kadr-Ghedjesi, a night in the month of Ramazan, we arrived 
in the vicinity of Maskat and Kalhat, we saw in the morning, issuing from the harbor of Maskat, 12 large 
boats and 22 gurabs, 32 vessels in all, commanded by Captain Kuya, the son of the Governor. They carried 
a large number of troops. 

The boats and galleons obscured the horizon with their mizzen sails and Peneta all set; the guard-ships 
spread their round sails (Chember-yelken), and, gay with bunting, they advanced toward us. Full of confidence 
in God’s protection we awaited them. Their boats attacked our galleys; the battle raged, cannon and guns, 
arrows and swords made terrible slaughter on both sides. The Badjoalushka penetrated the boats and the Shai- 
kas and tore large holes in their hulls, while our galleys were riddled through by the Darda thrown down upon 
us from the enemy’s turrets, which gave them the appearance of bristling porcupines; and they showered down 
upon us.. . . The stones which they threw at us created quite a whirlpool as they fell into the sea. 
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One of our galleys was set on fire by a bomb, but strange to say the boat from which it issued shared the 
like fate. God is merciful! Five of our galleys and as many of the enemy’s boats were sunk and utterly wrecked, 
one of theirs went to the bottom with all sails set. In a word, there was great loss on both sides; our rowers 
were now insufficient in number to manage the oars, while running against the current, and to fire the can¬ 
non. We were compelled to drop anchor (at the stern) and to continue to fight as best we might. The boats 
had also to be abandoned. 

Alemshah Reis, Rara Mustafa, and Kalfat Memi, captains of some of the foundered ships, and Derzi 
Mustafa Bey, the Serdar of the volunteers, with the remainder of the Egyptian soldiers and 200 carpenters, 
had landed on the Arabian shore, and as the rowers were Arabs they had been hospitably treated by the 
Arabs of Nedjd. The ships (gurabs) of the infidel fleet had likewise taken on board the crews of their sunken 
vessels, and as there were Arabs amongst them, they also had found shelter on the Arabian coast. God is 
our witness. Even in the war between Khaiveddin Pasha and Andreas Doria no such naval action as this 
has ever taken place. 

When night came, and we were approaching the bay of Ormuz, the wind began to rise. The boats had 
already cast two Lenguvurta, i.e., large anchors, the Lushtas were tightly secured, and, towing the conquered 
gurabs along, we neared the shore while the galleys, dragging their anchors, followed. However, we were not 
allowed to touch the shore, and had to set sail again. During that night we drifted away from the Arabian 
coast into the open sea, and finally reached the coasts of Djash, in the province of Kerman. This is a long 
coast, but we could find no harbor, and we roamed about for two days before we came to Kichi Mekran. As 
the evening was far advanced we could not land immediately, but had to spend another night at sea. In the 
morning a dry wind carried off many of the crew, and at last, after unheard-of troubles and difficulties, we 
approached the harbor of Sheba. 

Here we came upon a Notak, i.e., a brigantine, laden with spoils, and when the watchman sighted us they 
hailed us. We told them that we were Muslims, whereupon their captain came on board our vessel; he kindly 
supplied us with water, for we had not a drop left, and thus our exhausted soldiers were invigorated. This was 
on Bairam day, and for us, as we had now got water, a double feast-day. 

Escorted by the said captain we entered the harbor of Guador. The people there were Beluchistanis and 
their chief was Malik Djelaleddin, the son of Malik Dinar. The Governor of Guador came on board our ship 
and assured us of his unalterable devotion to our glorious Padishah. He promised that henceforth, if at any 
time our fleet should come to Ormuz, he would undertake to send 50 or 60 boats to supply us with provisions, 
and in every possible way to be of service to us. We wrote a letter to the native Prince Djelaleddin to ask for 
a pilot, upon which a first-class pilot was sent us, with the assurance that he was thoroughly trustworthy and 
entirely devoted to the interests of our Padishah. 

WHAT WE SUFFERED IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 

God is merciful! With a favorable wind we left the port of Guador and again steered for Yemen. We had 
been at sea for several days, and had arrived nearly opposite to Zofar and Shar, when suddenly from the west 
arose a great storm known as fil Tofani. We were driven back, but were unable to set the sails, not even the 
trinquetla (stormsail). The tempest raged with increasing fury. As compared to these awful tempests the foul 
weather in the western seas is mere child’s play, and their towering billows are as drops of water compared to 
those of the Indian sea. Night and day were both alike, and because of the frailty of our craft all ballast had 
to be thrown overboard. In this frightful predicament our only consolation was our unwavering trust in the 
power of the Almighty. For ten days the storm raged continuously and the rain came down in torrents. We 
never once saw the blue sky. 

I did all I could to encourage and cheer my companions, and advised them above all things to be brave, 
and never to doubt but that all would end well. A welcome diversion occurred in the appearance of a fish 
about the size of two galley lengths, or more perhaps, which the pilot declared to be a good omen. The tide 
being very strong here and the ebb slow, we had an opportunity of seeing many sea-monsters in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the bay of Djugd, sea-horses, large sea-serpents, turtles in great quantities, and eels. 

The color of the water suddenly changed to pure white, and at sight of it the pilot broke forth into loud 
lamentations; he declared we were approaching whirlpools and eddies. These are no myth here; it is generally 
believed that they are only found on the coasts of Abyssinia and in the neighborhood of Sind in the bay of 
Djugd, and hardly ever a ship has been known to escape their fury. So, at least, we are told in nautical books. 
We took frequent soundings, and when we struck a depth of five Kuladj (arm-lengths) the mizzen-sails (Orta 
Yelken) were set, the bowsprits . . . and . . . heeling over to the left side, and flying the commander’s flag, we 
drifted about all night and all day until at last, in God’s mercy, the water rose, the storm somewhat abated, 
and the ship veered right round. 

The next morning we slackened speed and drew in the sails. A stalwart cabin boy (or sailor) was tied to 
the Djondu, whereby the post at the foot of the mizzenmast was weighted down, and the sailrope slightly 
raised. Taking a survey of our surroundings we caught sight of an idol-temple on the coast of Djamher. The 
sails were drawn in a little more; we passed Formyan and Menglir, and directing our course toward Somenat, 
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we passed by that place also. Finally we came to Div, but for fear of the unbelievers which dwell there we 
further drew in our sails and continued on our course with serderma. 

Meanwhile, the wind had risen again, and as the men had no control over the rudder, large handles had 
to be affixed with long double ropes fastened to them. Each rope was taken hold of by four men, and so with 
great exertion they managed to control the rudder. No one could keep on his feet on deck, so of course it 
was impossible to walk across. The noise of the . . . and the . . . was deafening; we could not hear our own 
voices. The only means of communication with the sailors was by inarticulate words, and neither captain nor 
boatswain could for a single instant leave his post. The ammunition was secured in the storeroom, and after 
cutting the . . . from the ... we continued our way. 

It was truly a terrible day, but at last we reached Gujarat in India, which part of it, however, we knew 
not, when the pilot suddenly exclaimed: “On your guard! a whirlpool in front!” Quickly the anchors were 
lowered, but the ship was dragged down with great force and nearly submerged. The rowers had left their 
seats, the panic-stricken crew threw off their clothes, and, clinging some to casks and some to jacks, had 
taken leave of one another. I also stripped entirely, gave my slaves their liberty, and vowed to give 100 
florins to the poor of Mecca. Presently one of the anchors broke from its crook and another at the podjuz; 
two more were lost, the ship gave a terrible jerk—and in another instant we were clear of the breakers. The 
pilot declared that had we been wrecked off Fisht-Kidsur, a place between Diu and Daman; nothing could 
have saved us. Once more the sails were set, and we decided to make for the infidel coast; but after duly 
taking note of tide and current, and having made a careful study of the chart, I came to the conclusion that 
we could not be very far off the mainland. I consulted the horoscope in the Qur’an, and this also counseled 
patience. So we commenced to examine the hold of the ship and found that the storeroom was submerged, 
in some places up to the walls, in some places higher still. We had shipped much water, and all hands set 
to work at once to bale it out. In one or two places the bottom had to be ripped up to find the outlet so as 
to reduce the water. 

Toward afternoon the weather had cleared a little, and we found ourselves about two miles off the port 
of Daman, in Gujarat in India. The other ships had already arrived, but some of the galleys were waterlogged 
not far from the shore, and they had thrown overboard oars, boats, and casks, all of which wreckage eventu¬ 
ally was borne ashore by the rapidly rising tide. We were obliged to lie to for another five days and five nights, 
exposed to a strong spring-tide, accompanied by floods of rain; for we were now in the Badzad, or rainy 
season of India, and there was nothing for it but to submit to our fate. During all this time we never once 
saw the sun by day, nor the stars by night; we could neither use our clock nor our compass, and all on board 
anticipated the worst. It seems a miracle that of the three ships lying there, thrown on their sides, the whole 
crew eventually got safely to land. 
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Will Adams on Japan 

Date: 1611 

Will Adams was the first Englishman to make his home in Japan. His knowledge of shipbuilding made him 
so useful to the emperor that, although he was treated with honors and liberality, he was not allowed to leave 
the country. The Japanese of the street in Yedo that was named for him still hold an annual celebration in 
his memory. The letter from which the following excerpts are taken was written in 1611. It begins with his 
departure from the coast of Peru. 

My Coming to Japan, 1611. Will Adams. 

It was agreed that we should leave the coast of Peru and direct our course for Japan, having understood 
that cloth was good merchandise there and also how upon that coast of Peru the king’s ships were out seeking 
us, having knowledge of our being there, understanding that we were weak of men, which was certain, for one 
of our fleet for hunger was forced to seek relief at the enemies’ hands in Saint Ago. So we stood away directly 
for Japan, and passed the equinoctial line together, until we came in twenty-eight degrees to the northward of 
the line, in which latitude we were about the twenty-third of February, 1600. We had a wondrous storm of 
wind as ever I was in, with much rain, in which storm we lost our consort, whereof we were very sorry. Nev¬ 
ertheless with hope that in Japan we should meet the one the other, we proceeded on our former intention for 
Japan, and in the height of thirty degrees sought the northernmost cape of the fore-named island, but found it 
not by reason that it lay false in all cards and maps and globes; for the cape lies in thirty-five degrees and one 
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half, which is a great difference. In the end, in thirty-two degrees and one half we came in sight of the land, 
being the nineteenth day of April. So that between the Cape of St. Maria and Japan we were four months and 
twenty-two days; at which time there were no more than six besides myself that could stand upon his feet. 

So we in safety let fall our anchor about a league from a place called Bungo. At which time came to us 
many boats and we suffered them to come aboard, being not able to resist them, which people did us no harm, 
neither of us understanding the one the other. The king of Bungo showed us great friendship, for he gave us 
a house and land, where we landed our sick men, and had all refreshing that was needful. We had when we 
came to anchor in Bungo, sick and whole, four and twenty men, of which number the next day three died. The 
rest for the most part recovered, saving three, which lay a long time sick, and in the end also died. 

In the which time of our being here, the emperor hearing of us sent presently five galleys, or frigates, to us 
to bring me to the court where His Highness was, which was distant from Bungo about eighty English leagues. 
So that as soon as I came before him, he demanded of me of what country we were. So I answered him in all 
points, for there was nothing that he demanded not, both concerning war and peace between country and 
country; so that the particulars here to write would be too tedious. And for that time I was commanded to 
prison, being well used, with one of our mariners that came with me to serve me. 

A two days after, the emperor called me again, demanding the reason of our coming so far. I answered: 
We are a people that sought all friendship with all nations, and to have trade in all countries, bringing such 
merchandise as our country did afford into strange lands in the way of traffic. He demanded also as concern¬ 
ing the wars between the Spaniards or Portugal and our country and the reasons; the which I gave him to 
understand of all things, which he was glad to hear, as it seemed to me. 

In the end I was commanded to prison again, but my lodging was bettered in another place. So that 
thirty-nine days I was in prison, hearing no more news, neither of our ship nor captain, whether he were 
recovered of his sickness or not, nor of the rest of the company; in which time I looked every day to die, 
to be crossed [crucified] as the custom of justice is in Japan, as hanging in our land. In which long time of 
imprisonment, the Jesuits and the Portuguese gave many evidences against me and the rest to the emperor 
that we were thieves and robbers of all nations, and, were we suffered to live, it should be against the profit 
of His Highness and the land; for no nation should come there without robbing; His Highness’s justice being 
executed, the rest of our nation without doubt should fear and not come here any more: thus daily making 
access to the emperor and procuring friends to hasten my death. But God, that is always merciful at need, 
showed mercy unto us and would not suffer them to have their wills of us. In the end, the emperor gave them 
answer that we as yet had not done to him nor to none of his land any harm or damage; therefore against 
reason and justice to put us to death. If our countries had war the one with the other, that was no cause that 
he should put us to death; with which they were out of heart that their cruel pretense failed them. For which 
God be forever-more praised. 

Now in this time that I was in prison the ship was commanded to be brought so near to the city where 
the emperor was as she might be (for grounding her); the which was done. Forty-one days being expired, the 
emperor caused me to be brought before him again, demanding of me many questions more, which were too 
long to write. In conclusion he asked me whether I were desirous to go to the ship to see my countrymen. I 
answered very gladly, the which he bade me do. So I departed and was free from imprisonment. And this was 
the first news that I had that the ship and company were come to the city. So that with a rejoicing heart I took 
a boat and went to our ship, where I found the captain and the rest recovered of their sickness; and when I 
came aboard with weeping eyes was received, for it was given them to understand that I was executed long 
since. Thus, God be praised, all we that were left alive came together again. 

From the ship all things were taken out, so that the clothes which I took with me on my back I only had. 
All my instruments and books were taken. Not only I lost what I had in the ship, but from the captain and 
the company generally what was good or worth the taking was carried away; all which was done unknown 
to the emperor. So in process of time having knowledge of it, he commanded that they which had taken our 
goods should restore it to us back again; but it was here and there so taken that we could not get it again, sav¬ 
ing 50,000 R in ready money was commanded to be given us and in his presence brought and delivered in the 
hands of one that was made our governor, who kept them in his hands to distribute them unto us as we had 
need for the buying of victuals for our men with other particular charges. In the end the money was divided 
according to every man’s place; but this was about two years that we had been in Japan, and when we had a 
denial that we should not have our ship, but to abide in Japan. So that the part of every one being divided, 
every one took his way where he thought best. In the end, the emperor gave every man, much as was worth 
eleven or twelve ducats a year, namely, myself, the captain, and mariners all alike. 

So in process of four or five years the emperor called me, as divers times he had done before. So one time 
above the rest he would have me to make him a small ship. I answered that I was no carpenter and had no 
knowledge thereof. “Well, do your endeavor,” said he; “if it be not good, it is no matter.” Wherefore at his 
command I built him a ship of the burden of eighty tons or thereabout; which ship being made in all respects 
as our manner is, he coming aboard to see it, liked it very well; by which means I came in favor with him, 
so that I came often in his presence, who from time to time gave me presents, and at length a yearly stipend 
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to live upon, much about seventy ducats by the year with two pounds of rice a day daily. Now being in such 
grace and favor by reason I learned him some points of geometry and understanding of the art of mathematics 
with other things, I pleased him so that what I said he would not contrary. At which my former enemies did 
wonder, and at this time must entreat me to do them a friendship, which to both Spaniards and Portuguese 
have I done, recompensing them good for evil. So to pass my time to get my living, it hath cost me great labor 
and trouble at the first; but God hath blessed my labor. 

In the end of five years I made supplication to the king to go out of this land, desiring to see my poor 
wife and children according to conscience and nature. With the which request the emperor was not well 
pleased, and would not let me go any more for my country, but to bide in his land. Yet in process of time, 
being in great favor with the emperor, I made supplication again, by reason we had news that the Holland¬ 
ers were in Shian and Patania; which rejoiced us much with hope that God should bring us to our country 
again by one means or other. So I made supplication again, and boldly spoke myself with him, at which he 
gave me no answer. I told him if he would permit me to depart, I would be a means that both the English 
and Hollanders should come and traffic there. But by no means he would let me go. I asked him leave for 
the captain, the which he presently granted me. So by that means my captain got leave, and in a Japan 
junk sailed to Pattan; and in a year’s space came to Hollanders. In the end, he went from Patane to lor, 
where he found a fleet of nine sail, of which fleet Matleef was general, and in this fleet he was made master 
again, which fleet sailed to Malacca and fought with an armado of Portugal; in which battle he was shot 
and presently died; so that, as I think, no certain news is known whether I be living or dead. Therefore 
I do pray and entreat you in the name of Jesus Christ to do so much as to make my being here in Japan 
known to my poor wife, in a manner a widow and my two children fatherless; which thing only is my 
greatest grief of heart and conscience. I am a man not unknown in Ratcliffe and Limehouse, by name to 
my good Master Nicholas Diggines and M. Thomas Best and M. Nicholas Isaac and William Isaac, broth¬ 
ers, with many others; also to M. William Jones and M. Becket. Therefore may this letter come to any 
of their hands or the copy, I do know that compassion and mercy is so that my friends and kindred shall 
have news that I do as yet live in this vale of my sorrowful pilgrimage; the which thing again and again I 
do desire for Jesus Christ his sake. 
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Mayflower Compact 

Date: November 11, 1620 

Often regarded as the first constitutional document of the colonies, the Mayflower Compact was an agree¬ 
ment signed by settlers aboard the ship Mayflower off Cape Cod, on November 11,1620, prior to their settle¬ 
ment at Plymouth in what became the colony and later the state of Massachusetts. 

The central core group of the 102 English colonists who sailed to North America on the Mayflower in 
1620 was a group of 41 Puritan Separatist Congregationalists. We refer to them as the Pilgrims. 

The Anglican Church had been established and had been the church authority in England after the split 
with the Catholic Church. These Puritan Separatists believed that the Anglican Church was still too close to 
the Catholic Church in organization and in traditions of ceremonies. They rejected the ideas of hierarchical 
authority within the church and favored the concept of local authority within each church congregation. 
By establishing their own separatist congregations, they were pursued by the authorities of the established 
church and fined and imprisoned. Many fled in mass to Holland in 1608, where the Dutch churches had much 
greater independence and reform. 

A minority of these Puritan Separatist English exiles in Holland believed that the New World would 
offer them even greater independence and religious freedoms. Their representatives, Deacon John Carver 
and Robert Cushman, negotiated with Thomas Weston and with Weston’s merchant investors to form a 
joint-stock company in 1619. This new company was similar in concept to the Virginia Company and other 
English venture groups. Their company contract deemed that all property and profits of the new settlement 
become the communal property of the company for profit for a period of seven years. Their ship was bound 
for Jamestown and the Virginia Colony. 

The Virginia Colony had already established governance and law. Their ship, the Mayflower, arrived off 
the coast of Cape Cod on November 11, 1620. These new settlers were to be put ashore in an area outside of 
the bounds of the Virginia Colony. This created two new issues: first, that there was no existing establishment 
of governance and of the king’s law there, and, second, that the Pilgrims were outside of the domain of the 
original company charter and contract. 
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Owing to these new circumstances, the Puritan leaders created a compact—or agreement—by which 
all Puritan and non-Puritan settlers would unite together as one colony rather then splitting up and 
creating separate settlements. All 41 adult men on board the Mayflower agreed to sign the Mayflower 
Compact, in which they agreed to accept a democratically elected communal government and to estab¬ 
lish a rule of law. The Mayflower anchored in Plymouth Bay on December 16, 1620 and the Plymouth 
Colony was established. 

Agreement Between the Settlers at New Plymouth : 1620 

IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal Subjects of our dread 
Sovereign Lord King James, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian Faith, and the 
Honour of our King and Country, a Voyage to plant the first Colony in the northern Parts of Virginia; Do by 
these Presents, solemnly and mutually, in the Presence of God and one another, covenant and combine our¬ 
selves together into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of the 
Ends aforesaid: And by Virtue hereof do enact, constitute, and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, 
Acts, Constitutions, and Officers, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the 
general Good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. IN WITNESS 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape-Cod the eleventh of November, in the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord King James, of England, France, and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, 
Anno Domini; 1620. 

Mr. John Carver, 

Mr. William Bradford, 

Mr Edward Winslow, 

Mr. William Brewster. 

Isaac Allerton, 

Myles Standish, 

John Alden, 

John Turner, 

Francis Eaton, 

James Chilton, 

John Craxton, 

John Billington, 

Joses Fletcher, 

John Goodman, 

Mr. Samuel Fuller, 

Mr. Christopher Martin, 

Mr. William Mullins, 

Mr. William White, 

Mr. Richard Warren, 

John Howland, 

Mr. Steven Hopkins, 

Digery Priest, 

Thomas Williams, 

Gilbert Winslow, 

Edmund Margesson, 

Peter Brown, 

Richard Britteridge 
George Soule, 

Edward Tilly, 

John Tilly, 
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Rene Descartes: Discourse on Method 

Also known as: Discours de la metbode 
Date: 1637 

Metaphysical essay written by French philosopher Rene Descartes and published anonymously in 1637 con¬ 
taining his “method,” through which, Descartes held, one could attain certainty with regard to the truth of 
ideas. His method stipulated that one coidd not accept anything as true unless all doubt as to its truth could 
be dispelled, and that all opinions that were not understood with perfect clarity had to be analyzed systemati¬ 
cally and in detail. Descartes also acknowledged the possibility that all man’s beliefs could be false and, con¬ 
sequently, that truth might never be known definitively by man. This possibility Descartes dismissed with his 
dictum “Cogito, ergo sum” (“I think, therefore I am”), a dictum that, according to Descartes, was indubitable 
and therefore proof that absolute certainty could be attained. The famous essay served as a preface to a book 
containing his works, Geometry, Dioptrics and Meteors. 

PART 1 

Good sense is, of all things among men, the most equally distributed; for every one thinks himself so abun¬ 
dantly provided with it, that those even who are the most difficult to satisfy in everything else, do not usually 
desire a larger measure of this quality than they already possess. And in this it is not likely that all are mis¬ 
taken the conviction is rather to be held as testifying that the power of judging aright and of distinguishing 
truth from error, which is properly what is called good sense or reason, is by nature equal in all men; and that 
the diversity of our opinions, consequently, does not arise from some being endowed with a larger share of 
reason than others, but solely from this, that we conduct our thoughts along different ways, and do not fix 
our attention on the same objects. 

For myself, I have never fancied my mind to be in any respect more perfect than those of the generality; 
on the contrary, I have often wished that I were equal to some others in promptitude of thought, or in clear¬ 
ness and distinctness of imagination, or in fullness and readiness of memory. And besides these, I know of no 
other qualities that contribute to the perfection of the mind; for as to the reason or sense, inasmuch as it is that 
alone which constitutes us men, and distinguishes us from the brutes, I am disposed to believe that it is to be 
found complete in each individual; and on this point to adopt the common opinion of philosophers, who say 
that the difference of greater and less holds only among the accidents, and not among the forms or natures 
of individuals of the same species. 

From my childhood, I have been familiar with letters; and as I was given to believe that by their help a 
clear and certain knowledge of all that is useful in life might be acquired, I was ardently desirous of instruc¬ 
tion. But as soon as I had finished the entire course of study, at the close of which it is customary to be admit¬ 
ted into the order of the learned, I completely changed my opinion. For I found myself involved in so many 
doubts and errors, that I was convinced I had advanced no farther in all my attempts at learning, than the 
discovery at every turn of my own ignorance. And yet I was studying in one of the most celebrated schools in 
Europe, in which I thought there must be learned men, if such were anywhere to be found. I had been taught 
all that others learned there; and not contented with the sciences actually taught us, I had, in addition, read all 
the books that had fallen into my hands, treating of such branches as are esteemed the most curious and rare. 
I knew the judgment which others had formed of me; and I did not find that I was considered inferior to my 
fellows, although there were among them some who were already marked out to fill the places of our instruc¬ 
tors. And, in fine, our age appeared to me as flourishing, and as fertile in powerful minds as any preceding 
one. I was thus led to take the liberty of judging of all other men by myself, and of concluding that there was 
no science in existence that was of such a nature as I had previously been given to believe. 

I was especially delighted with the mathematics, on account of the certitude and evidence of their reason¬ 
ings; but I had not as yet a precise knowledge of their true use; and thinking that they but contributed to the 
advancement of the mechanical arts, I was astonished that foundations, so strong and solid, should have had 
no loftier superstructure reared on them. On the other hand, I compared the disquisitions of the ancient mor¬ 
alists to very towering and magnificent palaces with no better foundation than sand and mud: they laud the 
virtues very highly, and exhibit them as estimable far above anything on earth; but they give us no adequate 
criterion of virtue, and frequently that which they designate with so fine a name is but apathy, or pride, or 
despair, or parricide. 

I revered our theology, and aspired as much as any one to reach heaven: but being given assuredly to 
understand that the way is not less open to the most ignorant than to the most learned, and that the revealed 
truths which lead to heaven are above our comprehension, I did not presume to subject them to the impotency 
of my reason; and I thought that in order competently to undertake their examination, there was need of some 
special help from heaven, and of being more than man. 

Of philosophy I will say nothing, except that when I saw that it had been cultivated for many ages by the 
most distinguished men, and that yet there is not a single matter within its sphere which is not still in dispute, 
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and nothing, therefore, which is above doubt, I did not presume to anticipate that my success would be greater 
in it than that of others; and further, when I considered the number of conflicting opinions touching a single 
matter that may be upheld by learned men, while there can be but one true, I reckoned as well-nigh false all 
that was only probable. 

It is true that, while busied only in considering the manners of other men, I found here, too, scarce any 
ground for settled conviction, and remarked hardly less contradiction among them than in the opinions of the 
philosophers. So that the greatest advantage I derived from the study consisted in this, that, observing many 
things which, however extravagant and ridiculous to our apprehension, are yet by common consent received 
and approved by other great nations, I learned to entertain too decided a belief in regard to nothing of the 
truth of which I had been persuaded merely by example and custom; and thus I gradually extricated myself 
from many errors powerful enough to darken our natural intelligence, and incapacitate us in great measure 
from listening to reason. But after I had been occupied several years in thus studying the book of the world, 
and in essaying to gather some experience, I at length resolved to make myself an object of study, and to 
employ all the powers of my mind in choosing the paths I ought to follow, an undertaking which was accom¬ 
panied with greater success than it would have been had I never quitted my country or my books. 

PART 2 

. . . Among the branches of philosophy, I had, at an earlier period, given some attention to logic, and among 
those of the mathematics to geometrical analysis and algebra,—three arts or sciences which ought, as I con¬ 
ceived, to contribute something to my design. But, on examination, I found that, as for logic, its syllogisms 
and the majority of its other precepts are of avail- rather in the communication of what we already know, or 
even as the art of Lully, in speaking without judgment of things of which we are ignorant, than in the inves¬ 
tigation of the unknown; and although this science contains indeed a number of correct and very excellent 
precepts, there are, nevertheless, so many others, and these either injurious or superfluous, mingled with the 
former, that it is almost quite as difficult to effect a severance of the true from the false as it is to extract a 
Diana or a Minerva from a rough block of marble. Then as to the analysis of the ancients and the algebra of 
the moderns, besides that they embrace only matters highly abstract, and, to appearance, of no use, the for¬ 
mer is so exclusively restricted to the consideration of figures, that it can exercise the understanding only on 
condition of greatly fatiguing the imagination; and, in the latter, there is so complete a subjection to certain 
rules and formulas, that there results an art full of confusion and obscurity calculated to embarrass, instead of 
a science fitted to cultivate the mind. By these considerations I was induced to seek some other method which 
would comprise the advantages of the three and be exempt from their defects. And as a multitude of laws 
often only hampers justice, so that a state is best governed when, with few laws, these are rigidly administered; 
in like manner, instead of the great number of precepts of which logic is composed, I believed that the four 
following would prove perfectly sufficient for me, provided I took the firm and unwavering resolution never 
in a single instance to fail in observing them. 

The first was never to accept anything for true which I did not clearly know to be such; that is to say, 
carefully to avoid precipitancy and prejudice, and to comprise nothing more in my judgement than what was 
presented to my mind so clearly and distinctly as to exclude all ground of doubt. 

The second, to divide each of the difficulties under examination into as many parts as possible, and as 
might be necessary for its adequate solution. 

The third, to conduct my thoughts in such order that, by commencing with objects the simplest and easi¬ 
est to know, I might ascend by little and little, and, as it were, step by step, to the knowledge of the more 
complex; assigning in thought a certain order even to those objects which in their own nature do not stand in 
a relation of antecedence and sequence. 

And the last, in every case to make enumerations so complete, and reviews so general, that I might be 
assured that nothing was omitted. 

The long chains of simple and easy reasonings by means of which geometers are accustomed to reach the 
conclusions of their most difficult demonstrations, had led me to imagine that all things, to the knowledge of 
which man is competent, are mutually connected in the same way, and that there is nothing so far removed 
from us as to be beyond our reach, or so hidden that we cannot discover it, provided only we abstain from 
accepting the false for the true, and always preserve in our thoughts the order necessary for the deduction of 
one truth from another. And I had little difficulty in determining the objects with which it was necessary to 
commence, for I was already persuaded that it must be with the simplest and easiest to know,. . . 

In this way I believed that I could borrow all that was best both in geometrical analysis and in algebra, 
and correct all the defects of the one by help of the other. 

PART 4 

I am in doubt as to the propriety of making my first meditations in the place above mentioned matter of dis¬ 
course; for these are so metaphysical, and so uncommon, as not, perhaps, to be acceptable to every one. And 
yet, that it may be determined whether the foundations that I have laid are sufficiently secure, I find myself in 
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a measure constrained to advert to them. I had long before remarked that, in relation to practice, it is some¬ 
times necessary to adopt, as if above doubt, opinions which we discern to be highly uncertain, as has been 
already said; but as I then desired to give my attention solely to the search after truth, I thought that a pro¬ 
cedure exactly the opposite was called for, and that I ought to reject as absolutely false all opinions in regard 
to which I could suppose the least ground for doubt, in order to ascertain whether after that there remained 
aught in my belief that was wholly indubitable. Accordingly, seeing that our senses sometimes deceive us, I 
was willing to suppose that there existed nothing really such as they presented to us; and because some men 
err in reasoning, and fall into paralogisms, even on the simplest matters of geometry, I, convinced that I was 
as open to error as any other, rejected as false all the reasonings I had hitherto taken for demonstrations; and 
finally, when I considered that the very same thoughts (presentations) which we experience when awake may 
also be experienced when we are asleep, while there is at that time not one of them true, I supposed that all the 
objects (presentations) that had ever entered into my mind when awake, had in them no more truth than the 
illusions of my dreams. But immediately upon this I observed that, whilst I thus wished to think that all was 
false, it was absolutely necessary that I, who thus thought, should be somewhat; and as I observed that this 
truth, I think, therefore I am (COGITO ERGO SUM), was so certain and of such evidence that no ground of 
doubt, however extravagant, could be alleged by the sceptics capable of shaking it, I concluded that I might, 
without scruple, accept it as the first principle of the philosophy of which I was in search. 

In the next place, I attentively examined what I was and as I observed that I could suppose that I had no 
body, and that there was no world nor any place in which I might be; but that I could not therefore suppose 
that I was not; and that, on the contrary, from the very circumstance that I thought to doubt of the truth of 
other things, it most clearly and certainly followed that I was; while, on the other hand, if I had only ceased to 
think, although all the other objects which I had ever imagined had been in reality existent, I would have had 
no reason to believe that I existed; I thence concluded that I was a substance whose whole essence or nature 
consists only in thinking, and which, that it may exist, has need of no place, nor is dependent on any material 
thing; so that “ I,” that is to say, the mind by which I am what I am, is wholly distinct from the body, and is 
even more easily known than the latter, and is such, that although the latter were not, it would still continue 
to be all that it is. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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British Bill of Rights 

Date: 1689 

Following the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, which overthrew King James II and installed Mary and William of 
Orange on the English throne, Parliament secured a bill of rights. Many of the provisions of this document 
were later emulated in colonial charters in the English colonies in the New World, and, later, in the Con¬ 
stitution and Bill of Rights of the United States of America. The following text is drawn from the official 
Revised Statutes, 1871. 

Whereas the said late King James II having abdicated the government, and the throne being thereby 
vacant, his Flighness the prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious instru¬ 
ment of delivering this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and diverse principal persons of the Commons) cause letters to be written to the lords spiritual 
and temporal, being Protestants, and other letters to the several counties, cities, universities, boroughs, and 
Cinque Ports, for the choosing of such persons to represent them, as were of right to be sent to parliament, to 
meet and sit at Westminster upon the two and twentieth day of January, in this year 1689, in order to such an 
establishment as that their religion, laws, and liberties might not again be in danger of being subverted; upon 
which letters elections have been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said lords spiritual and temporal and Commons, pursuant to their respective letters 
and elections, being new assembled in a full and free representation of this nation, taking into their most seri¬ 
ous consideration the best means for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place (as their ancestors in like 
case have usually done), for the vindication and assertion of their ancient rights and liberties, declare: 

1. That the pretended power of suspending laws, or the execution of laws, by regal authority, without 
consent of parliament is illegal. 
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2. That the pretended power of dispensing with the laws, or the execution of law by regal authority, as it 
hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all other 
commissions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the crown by pretense of prerogative, without grant of parlia¬ 
ment, for longer time or in other manner than the same is or shall be granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and all commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with 
consent of parliament, is against law. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may have arms for their defense suitable to their conditions, 
and as allowed by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceedings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual pun¬ 
ishments inflicted. 

11. That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and returned, and jurors which pass upon men in trials for 
high treason ought to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons before conviction are illegal 
and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, parliament ought to be held frequently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular the premises, as their undoubted rights and 
liberties. . . . 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his said Highness the prince of Orange will perfect the deliver¬ 
ance so far advanced by him, and will still preserve them from the violation of their rights, which they have 
here asserted, and from all other attempt upon their religion, rights, and liberties: 

The said lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, assembled at Westminster, do resolve that Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, be, and be declared, king and queen of England, France, and 
Ireland. . . . 

Upon which their said Majesties did accept the crown and royal dignity of the kingdoms of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according to the resolution and desire of the said 
lords and commons contained in the said declaration. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Act to Settle the Trade to Africa 

Date: 1698 

The act of Parliament ending the Royal African Company’s monopoly on the British slave trade. Under 
a 1672 charter from the British parliament, the Royal African Company’s shareholders held exclusive rights 
to trade in slaves from Africa. In 1698, Parliament yielded to the mounting demands of rival English mer¬ 
chants and opened the slave trade to all. However, the 1698 act declared the forts maintained by the RAC 
on Gold Coast “undoubtedly necessary” for the success of the trade. Newcomers to the trade were given 
permission to practice as “separate traders, ” but expected—as were all merchants who traded to Africa—to 
contribute to the maintenance of the forts. 

These independent traders were required to pay a 10 percent tax to the Royal African Company on all 
exports to Africa, as well as an additional 10 percent on all direct imports to Britain from Northwest Africa 
between Capes Blanco and Monte. Exports to the Americas, including slaves, were not taxed. In return for 
their support, traders were granted rights at the company’s forts. Despite the alleged benefits, the “Ten-Per¬ 
centers, ” as these independent merchants came to be known, complained about the imposed taxes and often 
paid them late or not at all. The taxes ivere finally remitted altogether in 1712. With the end of the Royal 
African Company’s monopoly, the number of slaves transported on English ships would increase dramatically, 
to an average of over 20,000 a year. By the end of the 17th century, England led the world in the trafficking 
of slaves. 

The original spellings have been retained in this excerpt. 
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I. Whereas the Trade to Africa is highly beneficial and advantagious to this kingdom, and to the Planta¬ 
tions and Colonies thereunto belonging: and whereas Forts and Castles are undoubtedly necessary for the 
preservation and well carrying on the said Trade. ... Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent 
Majesty and by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in Par¬ 
liament assembled and by the Authority of the same That from and after the Four and twentieth Day of June 
in the Year One thousand six hundred ninety and eight the said Royal African Company their Successors and 
Assigns by and with their Stock, and Duties herein after appointed to be paid, shall maintain, support and 
defend all such Forts and Castles as the said African Company now have in their Possession or shall hereaf¬ 
ter purchase or erect. . . and at all times hereafter as occasion shall require shall supply with Men Artillery, 
Ammunition and Provision, and all other Necessaries and incident Charges whatsoever. 

II. And the better to enable the said Royal African Company, their Successors and Assigns, to maintain the 
said Castles and Forts and for the Preservation and well carrying on the said Trade to and for the Advantage 
of England and the Plantations and Colonies thereunto belonging: Be it further enacted That it shall and may 
be lawfull to and for any of the Subjects of His Majesties Realm of England as well as for the said Company 
from and after the said Four and Twentieth Day of June to trade from England, and from and after the First 
of August One thousand six hundred ninety and eight from any of His Majesties Plantations and Colonies in 
America, to and for the Coast of Africa between Cape Mount and the Cape of Good Hope, the said Company 
and all other the said Subjects answering and paying for the Uses aforesaid a Duty of Ten Pounds per Centum 
ad Valorem for [of the value of] the Goods and Merchandize to be exported from England or from any of 
His Majesties Plantations or Colonies in America to and for the Coast of Africa between Cape Mount and 
the Cape of Good Hope and in proportion for a greater or lesser Value in Manner and Forme as herein after 
expressed. . . . 

XIV. Provided always and be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid That all Persons being the natural born 
Subjects of England trading to the Coast of Africa as aforesaid and paying the Duties by this Act imposed, 
shall have the same Protection Security and Defence for their Persons Ships and Goods by from and in all 
the said Forts and Castles and the like Freedom and Security for their Negotiations and Trade to all Intents 
and Purposes whatsoever as the said Company their Agents Factors and Assigns and their Ships and Goods 
have, may or shall have, and that all and every person and Persons trading to Africa and paying the Duties as 
aforesaid may and are hereby impowered at their own Charge to Settle Factories [establishments for traders 
carrying on business in a foreign country] on any part of Africa within the Limits aforesaid according as they 
shall judge necessary and convenient for the carrying on their Trade without any Lett Hindrance or Molesta¬ 
tion from the said Company, their Agents Factors or Assigns, and that all Persons not Members of the said 
Company so trading and paying the said Duties as aforesaid shall, together with their Shipps and Goods, be 
free from all Molestations Hindrances Restraints Arrests Seizures Penalties or other Impositions whatsoever 
from the said Company, their Agents Factors or Assigns, for or by reason of their so trading, Any Charter 
Usage or Custom to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. . . . 

XX. And be it enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That no Governor or Deputy Governor of any of his 
Majesties Colonies or Plantations in America or His Majesties Judges in any Courts there for the time being 
nor any other Person or Persons for the use or on behalf of such Governor or Deputy Governor or Judges from 
and after the Nine and twentieth Day of September One thousand six hundred ninety eight shall be a Factor 
or Factors, Agent or Agents for the said Company, or any other Person or Persons for the Sale or disposal of 
any Negroes and that every Person offending herein shall Forfeit Five hundred pounds . . . 

Provided that this Act shall continue and be in Force Thirteen Years and thence to the end of the next 
Sessions of Parliament and no longer. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Treaty of Utrecht 

Date: 1713 

The Treaty of Utrecht ended the War of the Spanish Succession as well as its North American phase, Queen 
Anne’s War. Not only did the treaty bring about a basic equilibrium in Europe until about 1740, it established 
the foundation of the English hegemony in North America, giving to Great Britain the Hudson Bay region, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. By the Anglo-Spanish agreement that is part of the Treaty of Utrecht (signed 
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July 13, 1713), Spain ceded Gibraltar and Minorca to Great Britain and the asientio (privilege) of exclusively 
introducing African slaves into its American possessions, a right that was subsequently extended to general 
trading privileges. The Utrecht documents and an additional agreement, the Treaty of Rastadt (March 16, 
1714), marked the end of French aggrandizement under the ancien regime and the dramatic diminution of 
Spain as a power among the European states. 

All Offenses, Injurys, and Damages, which the aforesaid Queen of Great Britain, and her subjects, or the 
aforesaid most Christian King, and his Subjects, have suffered the one from the other, during the War, shall be 
buried in Oblivion; so that neither on account, or under pretence thereof, or of any other thing, shall either 
hereafter, of the Subjects of either, do or give, cause or suffer to be done or given to the other, any Hostility, 
Enmity, Molestation, or Hindrance, by themselves, or by others, secretly or openly, directly or indirectly, 
under color of Right, or by any way of fact. 

More specifically, the treaty acknowledged that “the most destructive Flame of War . . . arose chiefly from 
hence, that the Security and Libertys of Europe could by no means bear the Union of the Kingdoms of France 
and Spain under one and the same King” and made its principal thrust clear: “that this Evil”-the union of 
France and Spain under one crown-” should in all times to come be obviated, by means of Renunciations 
drawn in the most effectual Form, and executed in the most solemn Manner.” 

TREATY OF UTRECHT 

Whereas the most destructive Flame of War which is to be extinguished by this Peace, arose chiefly from 
hence, that the Security and Fibertys of Europe could by no means bear the Union of the Kingdoms of France 
and Spain under one and the same King: And whereas it has at length been brought to pass by the Assistance 
of the Divine Power, upon the most earnest Instances of her Sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain, and with 
the Consent both of the most Christian and of the Catholick King, that this Evil should in all times to come 
be obviated, by means of Renunciations drawn in the most effectual Form, and executed in the most solemn 
Manner, the Tenor whereof is as follows. 

FETTERS PATENT BY THE KING, WHICH ADMIT THE RENUNCIATION OF THE KING OF 
SPAIN TO THE CROWN OF FRANCE, AND THOSE OF MONSIEUR THE DUKE OF BERRY AND OF 
MONSIEUR THE DUKE OF ORLEANS, TO THE CROWN OF SPAIN. 

LEWIS, by the Grace of God, King of France and Navarre: To all People present and to come, Greeting. 
During the various Revolutions of a War, wherein we have fought only to maintain the Justice of the Rights 
of the King, our most dear and most beloved Grandson to the Monarchy of Spain, we have never ceased to 
desire Peace. The greatest Successes did not at all dazzle us, and the contrary Events, which the Hand of God 
made use of to try us rather than to destroy us, did not give birth to that Desire in us, but found it there. But 
the Time marked out by Divine Providence for the Repose of Europe was not yet come; the distant Fear of 
seeing one Day our Crown and that of Spain upon the Head of one and the same Prince, did always make 
an equal Impression on the Powers which were united against us; and this Fear, which had been the principal 
Cause of the War, seemed also to lay an insuperable Obstacle in the way to Peace. At last, after many fruitless 
Negotiations, God being moved with the Sufferings and Groans of so many People, was pleased to open a 
surer way to come at so difficult a Peace. But the same Alarms still subsisting, the first and principal Condi¬ 
tion, which was proposed to us by our most dear and most beloved Sister the Queen of Great Britain, as the 
essential and necessary Foundation of Treating, was, That the King of Spain, our said Brother and Grandson, 
keeping the Monarchy of Spain and of the Indies, should renounce for himself and his Descendants for ever, 
the Rights which his Birth might at any time give him and them to our Crown; that on the other hand, our 
most dear and most beloved Grandson the Duke of Berry, and our most dear and most beloved Nephew the 
Duke of Orleans, should likewise renounce for themselves, and for their Descendants, Male and Female for 
ever, their Rights to the Monarchy of Spain and the Indies. Our said Sister caused it to be represented to us, 
that without a formal and positive Assurance upon this Point, which alone could be the Bond of Peace, Europe 
would never be at rest; all the Powers which share the same being equally persuaded, That it was for their 
general Interest, and for their common Security, to continue a War, whereof no one could foresee the End, 
rather than to be exposed to behold the same Prince become one day Master of two Monarchys, so powerful 
as those of France and Spain. But as this Princess (whose indefatigable Zeal for re-establishing the general 
Tranquillity we cannot sufficiently praise) was sensible of all the Reluctancy we had to consent that one of 
our Children, so worthy to inherit the Succession of our Forefathers, should necessarily be excluded from it, 
if the Misfortunes wherewith it has pleased God to afflict us in our Family, should moreover take from us, 
in the Person of the Dauphin, our most dear and most beloved great Grandson, the only Remainder of those 
Princes which our Kingdom has so justly lamented with us; she entered into our Pain, and after having jointly 
sought out gentler means of securing the Peace, we agreed with our said Sister to propose the King of Spain 
other Dominions, inferior indeed to those which he possesses, yet the Value thereof would so much the more 
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increase under his Reign, in as much as in that case he would preserve his Rights, and annex to our Crown a 
part of the said Dominions, if he came one time or other to succeed us. We employed therefore the strongest 
Reasons to persuade him to accept this Alternative. We gave him to understand, that the Duty of his Birth 
was the first which he ought to consult; that he owed himself to his House, and to his Country, before he was 
obliged to Spain; that if he were wanting to his first Engagements, he would perhaps one day in vain regret 
his having abandoned those Rights, which he would be no more able to maintain. We added to these Reasons 
the personal motives of Friendship and of tender Love, which we thought likely to move him; the Pleasure we 
should have in seeing him from time to time near us, and in passing some part of our days with him, which 
we might promise ourselves from the Neighborhood of the Dominions that were offered him; the Satisfaction 
of instructing him ourselves concerning the State of our Affairs, and of relying upon him for the future; so 
that, if God should preserve to us the Dauphin, we could give our Kingdom, in the Person of the King our 
Brother and Grandson, a Regent instructed in the Art of Government; and that, if this Child so precious to 
us and to our Subjects, were also taken from us, we shou’d at least have the Consolation of leaving to our 
People a virtuous King, fit to govern them, and who would likewise annex to our Crown very considerable 
Dominions. Our Instances, reiterated with all the force, and with all the tender affection necessary to persuade 
a Son who so justly deserves those Efforts which we made for preserving him to France, produced nothing 
but reiterated Refusals on his part, ever to abandon such brave and faithful Subjects, whose Zeal for him had 
been distinguished in those Conjunctures, when his Throne seemed to be the most shaken. So that persisting 
with an invincible Firmness in his first Resolution, asserting likewise, that it was more glorious and more 
advantageous for our House, and for our Kingdom, than that which we pressed him to take, he declared in 
the Meeting of the States of the Kingdom of Spain, assembled at Madrid for that purpose, that for obtaining a 
general Peace, and securing the Tranquillity of Europe by a Ballance of Power, he of his own proper Motion, 
of his own free Will, and without any Constraint, renounced for himself, for his Heirs and Successors for ever 
and ever, all Pretensions, Rights and Titles, which he, or any of his Descendants, have.at present, or may have 
at any time to come whatsoever, to the Succession of our Crown: That he held for excluded therefrom himself, 
his Children, Heirs, and Descendants for ever: That he consented for himself and for them, that now, as well 
as then, his Right, and that of his Descendants, should pass over and be transferred to him among the Princes, 
whom the Law of Succession, and the Order of Birth calls, or shall call to inherit our Crown, in default of 
our said Brother and Grandson the King of Spain, and of his Descendants, as it is more amply specified in the 
Act of Renunciation, approved by the States of his Kingdom; and consequently he declared, that he desisted 
particularly from the Right which hath been added to that of his Birth, by our Letters Patent of the Month 
of December 1700, whereby we declared, that it was our Will, that the King of Spain and his Descendants 
should always preserve the Rights of their Birth and Original, in the same manner as if they resided actually in 
our Kingdom; and from the Registry which was made of our said Letters Patent, both in our Court of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in our Chamber of Accounts at Paris, we are sensible as King and as Father, how much it were to 
be desired that the general Peace could have been concluded without a Renunciation, which makes so great 
a Change in our Royal House, and in the ancient Order of succeeding to our Crown: but we are yet more 
sensible how much it is our Duty to secure speedily to our Subjects a Peace which is so necessary for them. We 
shall never forget the Efforts which they made for us, during the long continuance of a War, which we could 
not have supported, if their Zeal had not been much more extensive than their Power. The Welfare of a People 
so faithful, is to us a supreme Law, which ought to be preferred to any other Consideration. It is to this Law 
that We this day sacrifice the Right of a Grandson, who is so dear to us; and by the Price which the general 
Peace will cost our tender Love, we shall at least have the Comfort of shewing our Subjects, that even at the 
Expence of our Blood, they will always keep the first place in our Heart. 

For these Causes, and other important Considerations us thereunto moving, after having seen in our 
Council the said Act of Renunciation of the King of Spain our said Brother and Grandson, of the fifth of 
November last, as also the Acts of Renunciations, which our said Grandson the Duke of Berry, and our said 
Nephew the Duke of Orleans, made reciprocally of their Rights to the Crown of Spain, as well for them¬ 
selves as for their Descendants Male and Female, in consequence of the Renunciation of our said Brother and 
Grandson the King of Spain, the whole hereunto annexed, with a Copy collated of the said Letters Patent 
of the Month of December 1700, under the Counter-Seal of our Chancery; of our special Grace, full Power, 
and Royal Authority, we have declared, decreed and ordained, and by these Presents signed with our Hand, 
we do declare, decree and ordain, we will, and it is our Pleasure, That the said Act of Renunciation of our 
said Brother and Grandson the King of Spain, and those of our said Grandson the Duke of Berry, and of our 
said Nephew the Duke of Orleans, which we have admitted, and do admit, be registered in all our Courts of 
Parliament, and Chambers of our Accounts in our Kingdom, and other Places where it shall be necessary, in 
order to their being executed according to their Form and Tenor. And consequently, we will and intend, that 
our said Letters Patent of the Month of December 1700, be and remain null, and as if they had never been 
made; that they be brought back to us, and that in the Margin of the Resisters of our said Court of Parliament, 
and of our said Chamber of Accounts, where the Enrolment of the said Letters Patent is, the Extract of these 
Presents be placed and inserted, the better to signify our Intention as to the Revocation, and Nullity of the said 
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Letters. We will that in conformity to the said Act of Renunciation of our said Brother and Grandson the King 
of Spain, he be from henceforth looked upon and considered as excluded from our Succession; that his Heirs, 
Successors, and Descendants be likewise excluded for ever, and looked upon as incapable of enjoying the 
same. We understand that in failure of them, all Rights to our said Crown, and succession to our Dominions, 
which might at any time whatsoever belong and appertain to them, be and remain transferred to our most 
dear, and most beloved Grandson the Duke of Berry, and to his Children and Descendants, being Males born 
in lawful Marriage; and successively in failure of them, to those of the Princes of our Royal House, and their 
Descendants, who in Right of their Birth, or by the Order established since the Foundation of our Monarchy, 
ought to succeed to our Crown. And so we command our beloved and trusty Counsellors, the Members of our 
Court of Parliament at Paris, that they do cause these Presents, together with the Acts of Renunciation made 
by our said Brother and Grandson the King of Spain, by our said Grandson the Duke of Berry, and by our 
said Nephew the Duke of Orleans, to be read, publish’d and registered, and the Contents thereof to be kept, 
peaceably, and perpetually; ceasing, and causing to cease all Molestations and Hindrances, notwithstanding 
any Laws, Statutes, Usages, Customs, Decrees, Regulations, and other matters contrary thereunto: whereto, 
and to the Derogations of the Derogations therein contained, we have derogated, and do derogate by these 
Presents, for this purpose only and without being brought into Precedent. For such is our Pleasure. 

And to the end that this may be a matter firm and lasting for ever, we have caused our Seal to be affixed to 
these Presents. Given at Versailles, in the Month of March in the Year of our Lord 1713, and of our Reign the 
70th. Sign’d Lewis, and underneath, by the King, Phelypeaux. Vise, Phelypeaux. And sealed with the Great 
Seal on green Wax, with strings of red and green Silk. 

Read and published, the Court being assembled, and registered among the Rolls of the Court, the King’s 
Attorney General being heard and moving for the same, to the end that they may be executed according to 
their Form and Tenor, in pursuance of, and in conformity to, the Acts of this Day. At Paris, in Parliament the 
15th of March, 1713. 

Sign’d 

DONGOIS 

For his part, King Philip V of Spain reciprocally renounced any claim to the French throne for himself or 
his heirs. By the July 13, 1713, agreement, Spain pledged “free Use of Navigation and Commerce” between 
itself and England, ceded Minorca and Gibraltar, and, through the Facto de el Assiento de Negros, granted 
Great Britain an exclusive right to introduce African slaves into her American possessions. 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau: The Social Contract 

Also known as: Du contrat social 
Date: 1762 

Rousseau’s Du contrat social; ou principes du droit politique was first published in Amsterdam in 1762. The 
French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau stated the concept of a social contract as the basis of society. 
Unlike John Locke, who saw such a contract between the governed and the governors, Rousseau perceived 
the contract as being between all people of a society. He grounded his idea of liberties on the basis of a natural 
law, and those he influenced began to speak of natural rights. 

In Rousseau’s view, all members of society were equal and therefore shared equal obligations to the soci¬ 
ety at large. The will of society at large became the general will, and each individual was therefore obligated 
to surrender his rights to the general will. The general will would be represented by the state, and the state 
shoidd be headed by a responsible monarch. An arrangement such as this was considered ideal, as all citizens 
would retain equality with respect to one another. Citizens would retain ultimate power as they had the right 
to remove the king from power at will. 

ORIGIN AND TERMS OF THE SOCIAL CONTRACT 

Man was born free, but everywhere he is in chains. This man believes that he is the master of others, and 
still he is more of a slave than they are. How did that transformation take place? I don’t know. How may the 
restraints on man become legitimate? I do believe I can answer that question. . . . 

At a point in the state of nature when the obstacles to human preservation have become greater than each 
individual with his own strength can cope with. . . ., an adequate combination of forces must be the result of 
men coming together. Still, each man’s power and freedom are his main means of selfpreservation. How is he 
to put them under the control of others without damaging himself . . . ? 

This question might be rephrased: “How is a method of associating to be found which will defend and 
protect-using the power of all-the person and property of each member and still enable each member of the 
group to obey only himself and to remain as free as before?” This is the fundamental problem; the social 
contract offers a solution to it. 

The very scope of the action dictates the terms of this contract and renders the least modification of 
them inadmissible, something making them null and void. Thus, although perhaps they have never been 
stated in so man) words, they are the same everywhere and tacitly conceded and recognized everywhere. 
And so it follows that each individual immediately recovers his primitive rights and natural liberties when¬ 
ever any violation of the social contract occurs and thereby loses the contractual freedom for which he 
renounced them. 

The social contract’s terms, when they are well understood, can be reduced to a single stipulation: the 
individual member alienates himself totally to the whole community together with all his rights. This is first 
because conditions will be the same for everyone when each individual gives himself totally, and secondly, 
because no one will be tempted to make that condition of shared equality worse for other men. . . . 

Once this multitude is united this way into a body, an offense against one of its members is an offense 
against the body politic. It would be even less possible to injure the body without its members feeling it. Duty 
and interest thus equally require the two contracting parties to aid each other mutually. The individual people 
should be motivated from their double roles as individuals and members of the body, to combine all the 
advantages which mutual aid offers them. . . . 

INDIVIDUAL WILLS AND THE GENERAL WILL 

In reality, each individual may have one particular will as a man that is different from-or contrary to-the gen¬ 
eral will which he has as a citizen. His own particular interest may suggest other things to him than the com¬ 
mon interest does. His separate, naturally independent existence may make him imagine that what he owes to 
the common cause is an incidental contribution—a contribution which will cost him more to give than their 
failure to receive it would harm the others. He may also regard the moral person of the State as an imaginary 
being since it is not a man, and wish to enjoy the rights of a citizen without performing the duties of a subject. 
This unjust attitude could cause the ruin of the body politic if it became widespread enough. 

So that the social pact will not become meaningless words, it tacitly includes this commitment, which 
alone gives power to the others: Whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be forced to obey it by the 
whole body politic, which means nothing else but that he will be forced to be free. This condition is indeed 
the one which by dedicating each citizen to the fatherland gives him a guarantee against being personally 
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dependent on other individuals. It is the condition which all political machinery depends on and which alone 
makes political undertakings legitimate. Without it, political actions become absurd, tyrannical, and subject 
to the most outrageous abuses. 

Whatever benefits he had in the state of nature but lost in the civil state, a man gains more than enough 
new ones to make up for them. His capabilities are put to good use and developed; his ideas are enriched, his 
sentiments made more noble, and his soul elevated to the extent that-if the abuses in this new condition did 
not often degrade him to a condition lower than the one he left behind-he would have to keep blessing this 
happy moment which snatched him away from his previous state and which made an intelligent being and a 
man out of a stupid and very limited animal. . . . 

PROPERTY RIGHTS 

In dealing with its members, the State controls all their goods under the social contract, which serves as the 
basis for all rights within the State, but it controls them only through the right of first holder which individu¬ 
als convey to the State. . . . 

A strange aspect of this act of alienating property rights to the state is that when the community takes 
on the goods of its members, it does not take these goods away from them. The community does nothing but 
assure its members of legitimate possession of goods, changing mere claims of possession into real rights and 
customary use into property. . . . Through an act of transfer having advantages for the public but far more for 
themselves they have, so to speak, really acquired everything they gave up. . . . 

INDIVISIBLE, INALIENABLE SOVEREIGNTY 

The first and most important conclusion from the principles we have established thus far is that the gen¬ 
eral will alone may direct the forces of the State to achieve the goal for which it was founded, the common 
good. . . . Sovereignty is indivisible . . . and is inalienable. ... A will is general or it is not: it is that of the 
whole body of the people or only of one faction. In the first instance, putting the will into words and force is 
an act of sovereignty: the will becomes law. In the second instance, it is only a particular will or an administra¬ 
tive action; at the very most it is a decree. 

Our political theorists, however, unable to divide the source of sovereignty, divide sovereignty into the 
ways it is applied. They divide it into force and will; into legislative power and executive power; into the 
power to tax, the judicial power, and the power to wage war; into internal administration and the power to 
negotiate with foreign countries. Now we see them running these powers together. Now they will proceed 
to separate them. They make the sovereign a being of fantasy, composed of separate pieces, which would be 
like putting a man together from several bodies, one having eyes, another arms, another feet-nothing more. 
Japanese magicians are said to cut up a child before the eyes of spectators, then throw the pieces into the air 
one after the other, and then cause the child to drop down reassembled and alive again. That is the sort of 
magic trick our political theorists perform. After having dismembered the social body with a trick worthy of 
a travelling show, they reassemble the pieces without anybody knowing how. . . . 

If we follow up in the same way on the other divisions mentioned, we find that we are deceived every time 
we believe we see sovereignty divided. We find that the jurisdictions we have thought to be exercised as parts 
of sovereignty in reality are subordinate to the [one] sovereign power. They presuppose supreme wills, which 
they merely carry out in their jurisdictions. . . . 

NEED FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION, NOT REPRESENTATION 

It follows from the above that the general will is always in the right and inclines toward the public good, but 
it does not follow that the deliberations of the people always have the same rectitude. People always desire 
what is good, but they do not always see what is good. You can never corrupt the people, but you can often 
fool them, and that is the only time that the people appear to will something bad. . . . 

If, assuming that the people were sufficiently informed as they made decisions and that the citizens did 
not communicate with each other, the general will would always be resolved from a great number of small dif¬ 
ferences, and the deliberation would always be good. But when blocs are formed, associations of parts at the 
expense of the whole, the will of each of these associations will be general as far as its members are concerned 
but particular as far as the State is concerned. Then we may say that there are no longer so many voters as 
there are men present but as many as there are associations. The differences will become less numerous and 
will yield less general results. Finally, when one of these associations becomes so strong that it dominates the 
others, you no longer have the sum of minor differences as a result but rather one single [unresolved] differ¬ 
ence, with the result that there no longer is a general will, and the view that prevails is nothing but one par¬ 
ticular view. . . . 

But we must also consider the private persons who make up the public, apart from the public personi¬ 
fied, who each have a life and liberty independent of it. It is very necessary for us to distinguish between the 
respective rights of the citizens and the sovereign and between the duties which men must fulfill in their role 
as subjects from the natural rights they should enjoy in their role as men. 
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It is agreed that everything which each individual gives up of his power, his goods, and his liberty under 
the social contract is only that part of all those things which is of use to the community, but it is also necessary 
to agree that the sovereign alone is the judge of what that useful part is. 

All the obligations which a citizen owes to the State he must fulfill as soon as the sovereign asks for them, 
but the sovereign in turn cannot impose any obligation on subjects which is not of use to the community. If 
fact, the sovereign cannot even wish to do so, for nothing can take place without a cause according to the laws 
of reason, any more than according to the laws of nature [and the sovereign community will have no cause to 
require anything beyond what is of communal use. . . . 

Government ... is wrongly confused with the sovereign, whose agent it is. What then is government? It 
is an intermediary body established between the subjects and the sovereign to keep them in touch with each 
other. It is charged with executing the laws and maintaining both civil and political liberty. . . . The only will 
dominating government . . . should be the general will or the law. The government’s power is only the public 
power vested in it. As soon as [government] attempts to let any act come from itself completely independently, 
it starts to lose its intermediary role. If the time should ever come when the [government] has a particular will 
of its own stronger than that of the sovereign and makes use of the public power which is in its hands to carry 
out its own particular will-when there are thus two sovereigns, one in law and one in fact-at that moment the 
social union will disappear and the body politic will be dissolved. 

Once the public interest has ceased to be the principal concern of citizens, once they prefer to serve State 
with money rather than with their persons, the State will be approaching ruin. Is it necessary to march into 
combat? They will pay some troops and stay at home. Is it necessary to go to meetings? They will name some 
deputies and stay at home. Laziness and money finally leave them with soldiers to enslave their fatherland and 
representatives to sell it. . . . 

Sovereignty cannot be represented. . . . Essentially, it consists of the general will, and a will is not repre¬ 
sented: either we have it itself, or it is something else; there is no other possibility. The deputies of the people 
thus are not and cannot be its representatives. They are only the people’s agents and are not able to come to 
final decisions at all. Any law that the people have not ratified in person is void, it is not a law at all. 

SOVEREIGNTY AND CIVIL RELIGION 

Now then, it is of importance to the State that each citizen should have a religion requiring his devotion 
to duty; however, the dogmas of that religion are of no interest to the State except as they relate to morality 
and to the duties which each believer is required to perform for others. For the rest of it, each person may have 
whatever opinions he pleases. . . . 

It follows that it is up to the sovereign to establish the articles of a purely civil faith, not exactly as dogmas 
of religion but as sentiments of social commitment without which it would be impossible to be either a good 
citizen or a faithful subject. . . . While the State has no power to oblige anyone to believe these articles, it may 
banish anyone who does not believe them. This banishment is not for impiety but for lack of social commit¬ 
ment, that is, for being incapable of sincerely loving the laws and justice or of sacrificing his life to duty in time 
of need. As for the person who conducts himself as if he does not believe them after having publicly stated his 
belief in these same dogmas, he deserves the death penalty. He has lied in the presence of the laws. 

The dogmas of civil religion should be simple, few in number, and stated in precise words without inter¬ 
pretations or commentaries. These are the required dogmas: the existence of a powerful, intelligent Divinity, 
who does good, has foreknowledge of all, and provides for all; the life to come; the happy rewards of the 
just; the punishment of the wicked; and the sanctity of the social contract and the laws. As for prohibited 
articles of faith, I limit myself to one: intolerance. Intolerance characterizes the religious persuasions we have 
excluded. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Proclamation of 1763 

Date: October 7, 1763 

The French and Indian War (1754-63) was brought to at; end by the Treaty of Paris (1763). About six months 
later King George III issued the Proclamation of 1763, which set a western boundary beyond which British 
colonials would not be allowed to settle. This was in part to acknowledge the debts that the British government 
owed to its Indian allies for their support in the war against the French. The British officials also wanted to end 
the continued frontier fighting caused by colonial settlers and the Native Americans over land rights west of the 
Appalachians. In addition to this, the fighting and raiding were interfering with the lucrative commerce in fur 
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trading and tobacco, and the royal taxes upon this commerce. By the king’s royal proclamation and decree, the 
Native Americans were given the use of his lands as a hunting ground, without the incursion of the colonists. 
The king’s colonials were not allowed to trespass on these lands. 

The enforcement of the proclamation by British authorities was another matter. By the time that the 
proclamation had been issued, there were already many small towns and villages west of the Appalachians 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and some settlements in what is now Ohio and Kentucky. Many more 
settlers ivere continuing to travel west to the land of free farmland for the taking. Another problem was that 
many of the original charters of the colonies themselves had granted them land as far west as each colony 
chose to claim. 

Many Native American tribes respected the proclamation from the British king. The frontier fighting did 
subside, and life returned to normal by 1764. Over time, however, they saw that the colonists were not honor¬ 
ing the proclamation, and so the raiding and fighting continued. 

Whereas we have taken into our royal consideration the extensive and valuable acquisitions in America 
secured to our Crown by the late definitive treaty of peace concluded at Paris on the 10th day of February 
last; and being desirous that all our loving subjects, as well of our kingdom as of our colonies in America, may 
avail themselves, with all convenient speed, of the great benefits and advantages which must accrue therefrom 
to their commerce, manufactures, and navigation; we have thought fit, with the advice of our Privy Council, 
to issue this our Royal Proclamation, hereby to publish and declare to all our loving subjects that we have, 
with the advice of our said Privy Council, granted our letters patent under our Great Seal of Great Britain, 
to erect within the countries and islands ceded and confirmed to us by said treaty, four distinct and separate 
governments, styled and called by the names of Quebec, East Florida, West Florida, and Grenada, and limited 
and bounded as follows, viz . . . 

First, the Government of Quebec, bounded on the Labrador coast by the river St. John, and from thence 
by a line drawn from the head of that river, through the lake St. John, to the south end of the lake Nipissim; 
from whence the said line, crossing the river St. Lawrence and the lake Champlain in 45 degrees of north lati¬ 
tude, passes along the high lands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into the said river St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the sea . . . 

Secondly, the Government of East Florida, bounded to the westward by the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Apalachicola River; to the northward, by a line drawn from that part of the said river where the Chata- 
hoochee and Flint Rivers meet, to the source of the St. Mary’s river, and by the course of the said river to the 
Atlantic Ocean . . . 

Thirdly, the Government of West Florida, bounded to the . . . westward, by the Lake Pontchartrain, the 
lake Maurepas, and the river Mississippi; to the northward, by a line drawn due east from that part of the 
river Mississippi which lies in 31 degrees north latitude, to the river Apalachicola or Chatahoochee; and to 
the eastward, by the said river . . . 

We have also, with the advice of our Privy Council aforesaid, annexed to our Province of Georgia all the 
lands lying between the rivers Altamaha and St. Mary’s. . . 

And whereas it is just and reasonable, and essential to our interest and the security of our colonies, that 
the several nations or tribes of Indians with whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, 
should not be molested or disturbed in the possession of such parts of our dominions and territories as, not 
having been ceded to or purchased by us, are reserved to them, or any of them, as their hunting-grounds; we 
do therefore, with the advice of our Privy Council, declare it to be our royal will and pleasure, that no Gover¬ 
nor or commander in chief, in any of our colonies of Quebec, East Florida, or West Florida, do presume, upon 
any pretence whatever, to grant warrants of survey, or pass any patents for lands beyond the bounds of their 
respective governments, as described in their commissions; as also that no Governor or commander in chief 
of our other colonies or plantations in America do presume for the present, and until our further pleasure be 
known, to grant warrants of survey or pass patents for any lands beyond the heads or sources of any of the 
rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean from the west or northwest; or upon any lands whatever, which, not 
having been ceded to or purchased by us, as aforesaid, are reserved to the said Indians, or any of them. 

And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleasure, for the present as aforesaid, to reserve 
under our sovereignty, protection, and dominion, for the use of the said Indians, all the land and territories not 
included within the limits of our said three new governments, or within the limits of the territory granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; as also all the land and territories lying to the westward of the sources of the rivers 
which fall into the sea from the west and northwest as aforesaid; and we do hereby strictly forbid, on pain of our 
displeasure, all our loving subjects from making any purchases or settlements whatever, or taking possession of 
any of the lands above reserved, without our special leave and license for that purpose first obtained. 

And we do further strictly enjoin and require all persons whatever, who have either willfully or inadver¬ 
tently seated themselves upon any lands within the countries above described, or upon any other lands which, 
not having been ceded to or purchased by us, are still reserved to the said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to 
remove themselves from such settlements. 
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And whereas great frauds and abuses have been committed in the purchasing lands of the Indians, to 
the great prejudice of our interests, and to the great dissatisfaction of the said Indians; in order, therefore, 
to prevent such irregularities for the future, and to the end that the Indians may be convinced of our justice 
and determined resolution to remove all reasonable cause of discontent, we do, with the advice of our Privy 
Council, strictly enjoin and require, that no private person do presume to make any purchase from the said 
Indians of any lands reserved to the said Indians within those parts of our colonies where we have thought 
proper to allow settlement; but that if at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of 
the said lands, the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name, at some public meeting or assembly of 
the said Indians, to be held for that purpose by the Governor or commander in chief of our colony respec¬ 
tively within which they shall lie: and in case they shall lie within the limits of any proprietary government, 
they shall be purchased only for the use and in the name of such proprietaries, conformable to such direc¬ 
tions and instructions as we or they shall think proper to give for that purpose. And we do, by the advice 
of our Privy Council, declare and enjoin, that the trade with the said Indians shall be free and open to all 
our subjects whatever, provided that every person who may incline to trade with the said Indians do take 
out a license for carrying on such trade, from the Governor or commander in chief of any of our colonies 
respectively where such person shall reside, and also give security to observe such regulations as we shall 
at any time think fit, by ourselves or commissaries to be appointed for this purpose, to direct and appoint 
for the benefit of the said trade. And we do hereby authorize, enjoin, and require the Governors and com¬ 
manders in chief of all our colonies respectively, as well those under our immediate government as those 
under the government and direction of proprietaries, to grant such licenses without fee or reward, taking 
especial care to insert therein a condition that such license shall be void, and the security forfeited, in case 
the person to whom the same is granted shall refuse or neglect to observe such regulations as we shall think 
proper to prescribe as aforesaid. 

And we do further expressly enjoin and require all officers whatever, as well military as those employed 
in the management and direction of Indian affairs within the territories reserved as aforesaid, for the use of 
the said Indians, to seize and apprehend all persons whatever who, standing charged with treasons, mispri¬ 
sions of treason, murders, or other felonies or misdemeanors, shall fly from justice and take refuge in the said 
territory, and to send them under a proper guard to the colony where the crime was committed of which they 
shall stand accused, in order to take their trial for the same. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 7th day of October 1763, in the third year of our reign. 
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Declaration of Independence 

Date: July 4, 1776 

The Declaration of Independence was penned by Thomas Jefferson and made public on July 4, 1776. It 
opened with the theoretical explanation for America’s separation from Great Britain, justifying the split with 
an appeal to the doctrine of natural rights. Arguing that governments derive “their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” Jefferson went on to assert the right to revolt against an unjust government. The 
abuses of King George III against the colonists were then listed to legitimize the renunciation of all ties with 
Great Britain. Though edited by members of the Second Continental Congress (notably Benjamin Franklin 
and John Adams), Jefferson’s ideas remained basically intact. Revisions were completed on July 4 and sent 
immediately to a printer in Philadelphia who printed it under that date. The official signing of the document 
by all the delegates to the Congress took place on August 2, 1776; most of the 56 names on the document 
were signed before August 6, but at least six signatures were attached later. 

The original spellings have been retained in this document. 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another, and to assume among the powers of earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man¬ 
kind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with inherent and inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such principles, 
and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence indeed will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes. And accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, begun at a distinguished period and pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to expunge their former systems of government. 
The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of unremitting injuries and usurpations, among 
which appears no solitary fact to contradict the uniform tenor of the rest, but all have in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this let facts be submitted to a candid world, 
for the truth of which we pledge a faith yet unsullied by falsehood. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has neglected utterly to 
attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the legislature; a right in-estimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi¬ 
tory of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative houses repeatedly and continually, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to cause others to be elected whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise, the state remaining 
in the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations hither; and raising the con¬ 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has suffered the administration of justice totally to cease in some of these states, refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made our judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices by a self-assumed power, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies and ships of war, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions and unacknowl¬ 
edged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation for quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us; 

For protecting them by a mock-trial from punishment for any murders which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these states; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us of the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, establishing therein in arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for intro¬ 
ducing the same absolute rule into these states; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms 
of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves to be invested with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, withdrawing his governors, and declaring us out of his allegiance 
and protection. 
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He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries, to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions of existence. 

He has incited treasonable insurrections of our fellow citizens, with the allurements of forfeiture and 
confiscation of property. 

He has constrained others, taken captives on the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and liberty 
in the persons of a distant people, who never offended him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the 
opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great Britain. Determined to keep open 
a market where MEN should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every legisla¬ 
tive attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce; and that this assemblage of horrors might want 
no fact of distinguished die, he is now exciting those very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering the people upon whom he also obtruded them: thus 
paying off former crimes committed against the liberties of one people, with crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of another. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a people who mean to be free. Future ages 
will scarce believe that the hardiness of one man adventured, within the short compass of twelve years only, 
to lay a foundation, so broad and undisguised, for tyranny over a people fostered and fixed in principles 
of freedom. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have warned them from time to 
time of attempts by their legislature to extend a jurisdiction over these our states. We have reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here, no one of which could warrant so strange a pre¬ 
tension: that these were affected at the expence of our own blood and treasure, unassisted by the wealth or 
the strength of Great Britain: that in constituting indeed our several forms of government, we had adopted 
one common king, thereby laying a foundation for perpetual league and amity with them: but that submis¬ 
sion to their parliament was no part of our constitution, nor ever in idea, if history may be credited: and we 
appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, as well as to the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which were likely to interrupt our condition and correspondence. They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity; and when occasions have been given them, by the regular 
course of their laws, of removing from their councils the disturbers of our harmony, they have by their free 
election re-established them in power. At this very time, too, they are permitting their chief magistrate to 
send over not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch and foreign mercenaries to invade and destroy 
us. These facts have given the last stab to agonizing affection; and manly spirit bids us to renounce forever 
these unfeeling brethren. We must therefore endeavor to forget our former love for them, and to hold them 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. We might have been a great and free people 
together; but a communication of grandeur and of freedom, it seems, is below their dignity. Be it so, since 
they will have it. The road to happiness and to glory is open to us too; we will climb it apart from them, 
and acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our eternal separation! 

We therefore the Representatives of the United States of America in General Congress assembled, do, 
in the name and by the authority of the good people of these states, reject and renounce all allegiance and 
subjection to the kings of Great Britain, and all others who may hereafter claim by, through, or under them; 
we utterly dissolve all political connection which may heretofore have subsisted between us and the people 
or parliament of Great Britain; and finally we do assert and declare these colonies to be free and independent 
states, and that as free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this declaration, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 
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Joseph Priestley: Discovery of Oxygen 

Date: 1776 

Oxygen was discovered nearly simultaneously and independently by three researchers. In 1771 or 1772, Carl 
Wilhelm Scheele first isolated oxygen, but he delayed publication of his findings until 1777. Joseph Priest¬ 
ley was the first to publish his experiments with oxygen in 1774. In 1778 Antoine Lavoisier gave oxygen 
its name, on the assumption that oxides when dissolved in water always generated acids. Thus the word 
oxygen, meaning “acid-generator,” derived from two Greek words, took hold. In this second edition of 
Priestley’s work, published in 1776, Priestley describes how he discovered oxygen. Together, the work of the 
three researchers overthrew the prevailing theory of combustion, based on the concept of “phlogiston,” a 
mysterious substance supposedly given off during combustion. The simultaneous discovery of oxygen dem¬ 
onstrated a recurrent phenomenon during the scientific revolution, when independent researchers, confronted 
with the same existing scientific problems or anomalies, and working with similar technical devices, reached 
similar conclusions within months or even days of each other. 

An excerpt from The Discovery of Oxygen. Experiments and Observations on Different Kinds of Air. 

The contents of this section will furnish a very striking illustration of the truth of a remark which I have 
more than once made in my philosophical writings, and which can hardly be too often repeated, as it tends 
greatly to encourage philosophical investigations: viz. that more is owing to what we call chance, that is, 
philosophically speaking, to the observation of events, arising from unknown causes, than to any proper 
design, or preconceived theory in this business. . . . 

I wish my reader be not quite tired with the frequent repetition of the word surprise, and other of similar 
import; but I must go on in that style a little longer. For the next day I was more surprised than ever I had 
been before, with finding that, after the above mentioned mixture of nitrous air and the air from mercurius 
calcinatus, had stood all night, (in which time the whole diminution must have taken place; and, consequently 
had it been common air, it must have been made perfectly noxious, and entirely unfit for respiration or inflam¬ 
mation) a candle burned in it, and even better than in common air. 

I cannot, at this distance of time, recollect what it was that I had in view in making this experiment; but I 
know I had no expectation of the real issue of it. Having acquired a considerable degree of readiness in mak¬ 
ing experiments of this kind, a very slight and evanescent motive would be sufficient to induce me to do it. If, 
however, I had not happened, for some other purpose, to have had a lighted candle before me, I should prob¬ 
ably never have made the trial; and the whole train of my future experiments relating to this kind of air might 
have been prevented. Still, however, having no conception of the real cause of this phenomenon, I considered 
it as something very extraordinary; but as a property that was peculiar to air that was extracted from these 
substances, and adventitious; and I always spoke of the air to my acquaintance as being substantially the same 
with common air. I particularly remember my telling Dr. Price, that I was myself perfectly satisfied of its being 
common air, as it appeared to be so by the test of nitrous air; though, for the satisfaction of others, I wanted 
a mouse to make the proof quite complete. 

On the 8th of this month I procured a mouse, and put it into a glass vessel, containing two ounce-mea¬ 
sures of the air from mercurius calcinatus. Had it been common air, a full-grown mouse, as this was, would 
have lived in it about a quarter of an hour. In this air, however, my mouse lived a full hour; and though it was 
taken out seemingly dead, it appeared to have been only exceedingly chilled; for, upon being held to the fire, 
it presently revived, and appeared not to have received any harm from the experiment. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Adam Smith: The Wealth of Nations 

Date: 1776 

In this extract from The Wealth of Nations, the “founder” of economics, Adam Smith, analyzes the 
mercantile system. In this passage, he criticizes those who believe that a nation’s wealth can be measured 
by its surplus in gold derived from control of international and colonial trade. Instead he argues that 
wealth derives from efficiencies of production and consumption, and that mercantile barriers to protect 
the industries of a country can in fact diminish its wealth. His logic led, in later years, to the concept of 
international free trade. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM, 1776 

Some of the best English writers upon commerce set out with observing, that the wealth of a country con¬ 
sists, not in its gold and silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable goods of all different kinds. In 
the course of their reasoning, however, the lands, houses, and consumable goods seem to slip out of their 
memory, and the strain of their argument frequently supposes that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and 
that to multiply those metals is the great object of national industry and commerce. The two principles being 
established, however, that wealth consisted in gold and silver, and that those metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines only by the balance of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than it imported; 
it necessarily became the great object of political economy to diminish as much as possible the importation of 
foreign goods for home consumption, and to increase as much as possible the exportation of the produce of 
domestic industry. Its two great engines for enriching the country, therefore, were restraints upon importation, 
and encouragements to exportation. . . . 

BY restraining, either by high duties, or by absolute prohibitions, the importation of such goods from 
foreign countries as can be produced at home, the monopoly of the home market is more or less secured to 
the domestic industry employed in producing them. Thus the prohibition of importing either live cattle or salt 
provisions from foreign countries secures to the grazers of Great Britain the monopoly of the home market for 
butcher’s meat. The high duties upon the importation of grain, which in times of moderate plenty amount to 
a prohibition, give a like advantage to the growers of that commodity. The prohibition of the importation of 
foreign woollens is equally favorable to the woollen manufacturers. The silk manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained the same advantage. The linen manufacture has not yet 
obtained it, but is making great strides towards it. Many other sorts of manufacturers have, in the same manner, 
obtained in Great Britain, either altogether, or very nearly a monopoly against their countrymen. . . . That this 
monopoly of the home-market frequently gives great encouragement to that particular species of industry which 
enjoys it, and frequently turns towards that employment a greater share of both the labor and stock of the soci¬ 
ety than would otherwise have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either to increase the general 
industry of the society, or to give it the most advantageous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether so evident. . . . 

THOUGH the encouragement of exportation, and the discouragement of importation, are the two 
great engines by which the mercantile system proposes to enrich every country, yet with regard to some 
particular commodities, it seems to follow an opposite plan: to discourage exportation and to encour¬ 
age importation. Its ultimate object, however, it pretends, is always the same, to enrich the country by an 
advantageous balance of trade. It discourages the exportation of the materials of manufacture, and of the 
instruments of trade, in order to give our own workmen an advantage, and to enable them to undersell 
those of other nations in all foreign markets; and by restraining, in this manner, the exportation of a few 
commodities, of no great price, it proposes to occasion a much greater and more valuable exportation of 
others. It encourages the importation of the materials of manufacture, in order that our own people may 
be enabled to work them up more cheaply, and thereby prevent a greater and more valuable importation of 
the manufactured commodities. . . . 

Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all production; and the interest of the producer ought to be 
attended to, only so far as it may be necessary for promoting that of the consumer. The maxim is so perfectly 
self-evident, that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it. But in the mercantile system, the interest of the 
consumer is almost constantly sacrificed to that of the producer; and it seems to consider production, and not 
consumption, as the ultimate end and object of all industry and commerce. . . . 

In the system of laws which has been established for the management of our American and West Indian 
colonies the interest of the home-consumer has been sacrificed to that of the producer with a more extrava¬ 
gant profusion than in all our other commercial regulations. A great empire has been established for the sole 
purpose of raising up a nation of customers who should be obliged to buy from the shops of our different 
producers, all the goods with which these could supply them. For the sake of that little enhancement of price 
which this monopoly might afford our producers, the home-consumers have been burdened with the whole 
expense of maintaining and defending that empire. For this purpose, and for this purpose only, in the two 
last wars, more than two hundred millions have been spent, and a new debt of more than a hundred and 
seventy millions has been contracted over and above all that had been expended for the same purpose in 
former wars. The interest of this debt alone is not only greater than the whole extraordinary profit, which, 
it ever could be pretended, was made by the monopoly of the colony trade, but than the whole value of that 
trade, or than the whole value of the goods, which at an average have been annually exported to the colonies. 
It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been the contrivers of this whole mercantile system; not 
the consumers, we may believe, whose interest has been entirely neglected; but the producers, whose interest 
has been so carefully attended to; and among this latter class our merchants and manufacturers have been 
by far the principal architects. 

The importation of gold and silver is not the principal much less the sole benefit which a nation derives 
from its foreign trade. Between whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they all of them derive two distinct 
benefits from it. It carries out that surplus part of the produce of their land and labor for which there is no 
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demand among them, and brings back in return for it something else for which there is a demand. It gives a 
value to their superfluities by exchanging them for something else, which may satisfy a part of their wants, and 
increase their enjoyments. By means of it, the narrowness of the home market does not hinder the division of 
labor in any particular branch of art or manufacture from being carried to the highest perfection. By opening 
a more extensive market for whatever part of the produce of their labor may exceed the home consumption, 
it encourages them to improve its productive powers and to augment its annual produce to the utmost, and 
thereby to increase the real revenue and wealth of the society. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Voltaire on John Locke 

Date: c. 1778 

From Letters on the English or Lettres Philosopbiques, c. 1778 

Francois-Marie Arouet, known by his assumed name of Voltaire, was born in Paris, November 21,1694. His 
father was a well-to-do notary, and Francois was educated under the Jesuits at the College Louis-le-Grand. 
He began writing verse early and was noted for his freedom of speech, a tendency ivhich led to his being 
twice exiled from Paris and twice imprisoned in the Bastille. In 1726 he took refuge in England, and the two 
years spent there had great influence on his later development. Some years after his return he became his¬ 
toriographer of France and gentleman of the king’s bedchamber; from 1750 to 1753 he lived at the court of 
Frederick the Great, with whom he ultimately quarreled, and he spent the last period of his life, from 1758 
to 1778, on his estate of Ferney, near Geneva, inhere he produced much of his best work. He died in Paris, 
May 30, 1778. 

It will be seen that Voltaire’s active life covers nearly the whole 18th century, of which he was the 
dominatit and typical literary figure. Every department of letters then in vogue was cultivated by him; in 
all he showed brilliant powers, and in several he reached all but the highest rank. Apart from his Henriade, 
an epic on the classical model, and the burlesque La Pucelle, most of his verse belongs to the class of satire, 
epigram, and vers de societe. Of real poetical quality it has little, but abounds in technical cleverness. For the 
stage he was the most prominent writer of the time, his most successful dramas including Zaire, Oedipe, La 
Mort de Cesar, Alzire, and Merope. His chief contribution in this field was the development of the didactic 
and philosophic element. In prose fiction he wrote Zadig, Candide, and many admirable short stories; in 
history, his Age of Louis XIV is only the best known of four or five considerable works; in criticism, his 
commentary on Corneille is notable. His scientific and philosophic interests are to some extent indicated 
in the following letters, which also show his admiration for the tolerance and freedom of speech in 
Britain, which it was his greatest service to strive to introduce into his oivn country. 

Letter XIII: On Mr. Locke 

Perhaps no man ever had a more judicious or more methodical genius, or was a more acute logician than 
Mr. Locke, and yet he was not deeply skilled in the mathematics. This great man could never subject himself 
to the tedious fatigue of calculations, nor to the dry pursuit of mathematical truths, which do not at first pres¬ 
ent any sensible objects to the mind; and no one has given better proofs than he, that it is possible for a man 
to have a geometrical head without the assistance of geometry. Before his time, several great philosophers had 
declared, in the most positive terms, what the soul of man is; but as these absolutely knew nothing about it, 
they might very well be allowed to differ entirely in opinion from one another. 

In Greece, the infant seat of arts and of errors, and where the grandeaur as well as folly of the human 
mind went such prodigious lenghts, the people used to reason about the soul in the very same manner as 
we do. 

The divine Anaxagoras, in whose honour an altar was erected for his having taught mankind that the 
sun was greater than Peloponnesus, that snow was black, and that the heavens were of stone, affirmed that 
the soul was an aerial spirit, but at the same time immortal. Diogenes (not he who was a cynical philosopher 
after having coined base money) declared that the soul was a portion of the substance of God: an idea which 
we must confess was very sublime. Epicurus maintained that it was composed of parts in the same manner 
as the body. 

Aristotle, who has been explained a thousand ways, because he is unintelligible, was of opinion, accord¬ 
ing to some of his disciples, that the understanding in all men is one and the same substance. 
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The divine Plato, master of the divine Aristotle, and the divine Socrates, master of the divine Plato, used 
to say that the soul was corporeal and eternal. No doubt but the demon of Socrates had instructed him in the 
nature of it. Some people, indeed, pretend that a man who boasted his being attended by a familiar genius must 
infallibly be either a knave or a madman, but this kind of people are seldom satisfied with anything but reason. 

With regard to the Fathers of the Church, several in the primitive ages believed that the soul was 
human, and the angels and God corporeal. Men naturally improve upon every system. St. Bernard, as 
Father Mabillon confesses, taught that the soul after death does not see God in the celestial regions, but 
converses with Christ’s human nature only. Flowever, he was not believed this time on his bare word; the 
adventure of the crusade having a little sunk the credit of his oracles. Afterwards a thousand schoolmen 
arose, such as the Irrefragable Doctor, the Subtile Doctor, the Angelic Doctor, the Seraphic Doctor, and the 
Cherubic Doctor, who were all sure that they had a very clear and distinct idea of the soul, and yet wrote 
in such a manner, that one would conclude they were resolved no one should understand a word in their 
writings. Our Descartes, born to discover the errors of antiquity, and at the same time to substitute his 
own; and hurried away by that systematic spirit which throws a cloud over the minds of the greatest men, 
thought he had demonstrated that the soul is the same thing as thought, in the same manner as matter, in 
his opinion, is the same as extension. Fie asserted, that man thinks eternally, and that the soul, at its com¬ 
ing into the body, is informed with the whole series of metaphysical notions: knowing God, infinite space, 
possessing all abstract ideas-in a word, completely endued with the most sublime lights, which it unhappily 
forgets at its issuing from the womb. 

Father Malebranche, in his sublime illusions, not only admitted innate ideas, but did not doubt of our 
living wholly in God, and that God is, as it were, our soul. 

Such a multitude of reasoners having written the romance of the soul, a sage at last arose, who gave, with an 
air of the greatest modesty, the history of it. Mr. Locke has displayed the human soul in the same manner as an 
excellent anatomist explains the springs of the human body. Fie everywhere takes the light of physics for his guide. 
He sometimes presumes to speak affirmatively, but then he presumes also to doubt. Instead of concluding at once 
what we know not, he examines gradually what we would know. He takes an infant at the instant of his birth; he 
traces, step by step, the progress of his understanding; examines what things he has in common with beasts, and 
what he possesses above them. Above all, he consults himself; the being conscious that he himself thinks. 

“I shall leave,” says he, “to those who know more of this matter than myself, the examining whether the 
soul exists before or after the organisation of our bodies. But I confess that it is my lot to be animated with one 
of those heavy souls which do not think always; and I am even so unhappy as not to conceive that it is more 
necessary the soul should think perpetually than that bodies should be for ever in motion.” 

With regard to myself, I shall boast that I have the honour to be as stupid in this particular as Mr. Locke. 
No one shall ever make me believe that I think always: and I am as little inclined as he could be to fancy that 
some weeks after I was conceived I was a very learned soul; knowing at that time a thousand things which I 
forgot at my birth; and possessing when in the womb (though to no manner of purpose) knowledge which I 
lost the instant I had occasion for it; and which I have never since been able to recover perfectly. 

Mr. Locke, after having destroyed innate ideas; after having fully renounced the vanity of believing that 
we think always; after having laid down, from the most solid principles, that ideas enter the mind through 
the senses; having examined our simple and complex ideas; having traced the human mind through its sev¬ 
eral operations; having shown that all the languages in the world are imperfect, and the great abuse that is 
made of words every moment, he at last comes to consider the extent or rather the narrow limits of human 
knowledge. It was in this chapter he presumed to advance, but very modestly, the following words: “We 
shall, perhaps, never be capable of knowing whether a being, purely material, thinks or not.” This sage 
assertion was, by more divines than one, looked upon as a scandalous declaration that the soul is material 
and mortal. Some Englishmen, devout after their way, sounded an alarm. The superstitious are the same in 
society as cowards in an army; they themselves are seized with a panic fear, and communicate it to others. 
It was loudly exclaimed that Mr. Locke intended to destroy religion; nevertheless, religion had nothing to 
do in the affair, it being a question purely philosophical, altogether independent of faith and revelation. Mr. 
Locke’s opponents needed but to examine, calmly and impartially, whether the declaring that matter can 
think, implies a contradiction; and whether God is able to communicate thought to matter. But divines are 
too apt to begin their declarations with saying that God is offended when people differ from them in opinion; 
in which they too much resemble the bad poets, who used to declare publicly that Boileau spake irreverently 
of Louis XIV., because he ridiculed their stupid productions. Bishop Stillingfleet got the reputation of a calm 
and unprejudiced divine because he did not expressly make use of injurious terms in his dispute with Mr. 
Locke. That divine entered the lists against him, but was defeated; for he argued as a schoolman, and Locke 
as a philosopher, who was perfectly acquainted with the strong as well as the weak side of the human mind, 
and who fought with weapons whose temper he knew. If I might presume to give my opinion on so delicate 
a subject after Mr. Locke, I would say, that men have long disputed on the nature and the immortality of 
the soul. With regard to its immortality, it is impossible to give a demonstration of it, since its nature is still 
the subject of controversy; which, however, must be thoroughly understood before a person can be able to 
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determine whether it be immortal or not. Human reason is so little able, merely by its own strength, to dem¬ 
onstrate the immortality of the soul, that it was absolutely necessary religion should reveal it to us. It is of 
advantage to society in general, that mankind should believe the soul to be immortal; faith commands us to 
do this; nothing more is required, and the matter is cleared up at once. But it is otherwise with respect to its 
nature; it is of little importance to religion, which only requires the soul to be virtuous, whatever substance 
it may be made of. It is a clock which is given us to regulate, but the artist has not told us of what materials 
the spring of this clock is composed. 

I am a body, and, I think, that’s all I know of the matter. Shall I ascribe to an unknown cause, what I can 
so easily impute to the only second cause I am acquainted with? Here all the school philosophers interrupt 
me with their arguments, and declare that there is only extension and solidity in bodies, and that there they 
can have nothing but motion and figure. Now motion, figure, extension and solidity cannot form a thought, 
and consequently the soul cannot be matter. All this so often repeated mighty series of reasoning, amounts 
to no more than this: I am absolutely ignorant what matter is; I guess, but imperfectly, some properties of it; 
now I absolutely cannot tell whether these properties may be joined to thought. As I therefore know nothing, 
I maintain positively that matter cannot think. In this manner do the schools reason. 

Mr. Locke addressed these gentlemen in the candid, sincere manner following: At least confess yourselves 
to be as ignorant as I. Neither your imaginations nor mine are able to comprehend in what manner a body is 
susceptible of ideas; and do you conceive better in what manner a substance, of what kind soever, is suscep¬ 
tible of them? As you cannot comprehend either matter or spirit, why will you presume to assert anything? 

The superstitious man comes afterwards and declares, that all those must be burnt for the good of their 
souls, who so much as suspect that it is possible for the body to think without any foreign assistance. But what 
would these people say should they themselves be proved irreligious? And indeed, what man can presume to 
assert, without being guilty at the same time of the greatest impiety, that it is impossible for the Creator to 
form matter with thought and sensation? Consider only, I beg you, what a dilemma you bring yourselves into, 
you who confine in this manner the power of the Creator. Beasts have the same organs, the same sensations, 
the same perceptions as we; they have memory, and combine certain ideas. In case it was not in the power of 
God to animate matter, and inform it with sensation, the consequence would be, either that beasts are mere 
machines, or that they have a spiritual soul. 

Methinks it is clearly evident that beasts cannot be mere machines, which I prove thus. God has given to 
them the very same organs of sensation as to us: if therefore they have no sensation, God has created a useless 
thing; now according to your own confession God does nothing in vain; He therefore did not create so many 
organs of sensation, merely for them to be uninformed with this faculty; consequently beasts are not mere 
machines. Beasts, according to your assertion, cannot be animated with a spiritual soul; you will, therefore, 
in spite of yourself, be reduced to this only assertion, viz., that God has endued the organs of beasts, who are 
mere matter, with the faculties of sensation and perception, which you call instinct in them. But why may not 
God, if He pleases, communicate to our more delicate organs, that faculty of feeling, perceiving, and thinking, 
which we call human reason? To whatever side you turn, you are forced to acknowledge your own ignorance, 
and the boundless power of the Creator. Exclaim therefore no more against the sage, the modest philosophy of 
Mr. Locke, which so far from interfering with religion, would of be use to demonstrate the truth of it, in case 
religion wanted any such support. For what philosophy can be of a more religious nature than that, which 
affirming nothing but what it conceives clearly, and conscious of its own weakness, declares that we must 
always have recourse to God in our examining of the first principles? 

Besides, we must not be apprehensive that any philosophical opinion will ever prejudice the religion of 
a country. Though our demonstrations clash directly with our mysteries, that is nothing to the purpose, for 
the latter are not less revered upon that account by our Christian philosophers, who know very well that the 
objects of reason and those of faith are of a very different nature. Philosophers will never form a religious 
sect, the reason of which is, their writings are not calculated for the vulgar, and they themselves are free from 
enthusiasm. If we divide mankind into twenty parts, it will be found that nineteen of these consist of persons 
employed in manual labour, who will never know that such a man as Mr. Locke existed. In the remaining 
twentieth part how few are readers? And among such as are so, twenty amuse themselves with romances to 
one who studies philosophy. The thinking part of mankind is confined to a very small number, and these will 
never disturb the peace and tranquillity of the world. 

Neither Montaigne, Locke, Bayle, Spinoza, Hobbes, the Lord Shaftesbury, Collins, nor Toland lighted up 
the firebrand of discord in their countries; this has generally been the work of divines, who being at first puffed 
up with the ambition of becoming chiefs of a sect, soon grew very desirous of being at the head of a party. But 
what do I say? All the works of the modern philosophers put together will never make so much noise as even 
the dispute which arose among the Franciscans, merely about the fashion of their sleeves and of their cowls. 
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The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 

Also known as: La Declaration des droits de l’Homme et du citoyen 
Date: August 26, 1789 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen is one of the fundamental documents of the French 
Revolution. It was a proclamation of principles written during the first months of the revolution and was 
intended as a guide for the men would be charged with writing a new constitution for the new republic. Its 17 
articles affirmed human liberties and served as a preface to the French constitution of 1791. 

The philosophical and political principles of the Enlightenment are reflected in the document, based 
on the writings of philosophers Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Thomas Hobbes. These ideas are put forth with 
terms that express the natural rights of each man, all men being equal in rights, the general will, and the 
usage of the term society rather then the word government. 

It is pointed out that the document directly reflects some of the rights and items in the documents of the 
American Revolution, the Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776), and the Virginia state legislature’s 
1776 Declaration of Rights. It also contains many concepts which where put forth at approximately the same 
time in the United States Constitution (1787) and in the United States Bill of Rights (1789). 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was drafted by Emmanuel J. Siey'es (Abbe Sie- 
yes), with input from others. Among these was the famed general of the American Revolution the marquis 
de Lafayette. Before being submitted to the National Assembly, the document was reviewed by Thomas 
Jefferson, who was at that time the U.S. ambassador to France in Paris, as well as being the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was approved by the National Assembly, or the 
National Constituent Assembly (Assemblee 7iationale constituante), in Paris on August 27, 1789, and was 
signed by France’s King Louis XVI on October 5, 1789. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 

The representatives of the French people, organized as a National Assembly, believing that the igno¬ 
rance, neglect, or contempt of the rights of man are the sole cause of public calamities and of the corrup¬ 
tion of governments, have determined to set forth in a solemn declaration the natural, unalienable, and 
sacred rights of man, in order that this declaration, being constantly before all the members of the Social 
body, shall remind them continually of their rights and duties; in order that the acts of the legislative 
power, as well as those of the executive power, may be compared at any moment with the objects and pur¬ 
poses of all political institutions and may thus be more respected, and, lastly, in order that the grievances 
of the citizens, based hereafter upon simple and incontestable principles, shall tend to the maintenance 
of the constitution and redound to the happiness of all. Therefore the National Assembly recognizes and 
proclaims, in the presence and under the auspices of the Supreme Being, the following rights of man and 
of the citizen: 

Articles: 

Article I Men are born and remain free and equal in rights. Social distinctions may be founded only upon 
the general good. 

Article II The aim of all political association is the preservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights of 
man. These rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppression. 

Article III The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation. No body nor individual may exer¬ 
cise any authority which does not proceed directly from the nation. 

Article IV Liberty consists in the freedom to do everything which injures no one else; hence the exercise of 
the natural rights of each man has no limits except those which assure to the other members of the society the 
enjoyment of the same rights. These limits can only be determined by law. 

Article V Law can only prohibit such actions as are hurtful to society. Nothing may be prevented which is not 
forbidden by law, and no one may be forced to do anything not provided for by law. 

Article VI Law is the expression of the general will. Every citizen has a right to participate personally, 
or through his representative, in its foundation. It must be the same for all, whether it protects or pun¬ 
ishes. All citizens, being equal in the eyes of the law, are equally eligible to all dignities and to all public 
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positions and occupations, according to their abilities, and without distinction except that of their virtues 
and talents. 

Article VI No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned except in the cases and according to the forms 
prescribed by law. Any one soliciting, transmitting, executing, or causing to be executed, any arbitrary order, 
shall be punished. But any citizen summoned or arrested in virtue of the law shall submit without delay, as 
resistance constitutes an offense. 

Article VIII The law shall provide for such punishments only as are strictly and obviously necessary, and no 
one shall suffer punishment except it be legally inflicted in virtue of a law passed and promulgated before the 
commission of the offense. 

Article IX As all persons are held innocent until they shall have been declared guilty, if arrest shall be deemed indis¬ 
pensable, all harshness not essential to the securing of the prisoner’s person shall be severely repressed by law. 

Article X No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, including his religious views, provided their 
manifestation does not disturb the public order established by law. 

Article XI The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most precious of the rights of man. 
Every citizen may, accordingly, speak, write, and print with freedom, but shall be responsible for such abuses 
of this freedom as shall be defined by law. 

Article XII The security of the rights of man and of the citizen requires public military forces. These forces 
are, therefore, established for the good of all and not for the personal advantage of those to whom they shall 
be intrusted. 

Article XIII A common contribution is essential for the maintenance of the public forces and for the cost of 
administration. This should be equitably distributed among all the citizens in proportion to their means. 

Article XIV All the citizens have a right to decide, either personally or by their representatives, as to the neces¬ 
sity of the public contribution; to grant this freely; to know to what uses it is put; and to fix the proportion, 
the mode of assessment and of collection and the duration of the taxes. 

Article XV Society has the right to require of every public agent an account of his administration. 

Article XVI A society in which the observance of the law is not assured, nor the separation of powers defined, 
has no constitution at all. 

Article XVII Since property is an inviolable and sacred right, no one shall be deprived thereof except where 
public necessity, legally determined, shall clearly demand it, and then only on condition that the owner shall 
have been previously and equitably indemnified. 
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Edmund Burke: Reflections on the Revolution in France 

Date: 1790 

Edmund Burke’s political philosophical commentary regarding the French Revolution (1789-99) was origi¬ 
nally written as a letter and then published as a book. The book contains Burke’s harsh criticisms of the 
French Revolution. 

Burke was supportive of social change. His political philosophy, however, was grounded in the belief 
that society and civilization were held together by tradition and heritage. He believed that respect for author- 
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ity, ancestors, and traditions preserved the good of society and that civilization was passed on from one 
generation to the next through education and culture, thus preserving the best of the historical past. This 
included the influences of art, music, architecture, traditional education, religion, the family, and the right to 
private property. To Burke, these formed the cultural foundations for law, stability, and order in a society. This 
would become known as the values of Burkean conservatism, this idea of preserving the best of the past. It 
is said that Edmund Burke’s political philosophy marks the origin of modern conservative thought. 

Edmund Burke believed that social change should be proper and gradual and not an abrupt revolution 
overthrowing traditional systems. Burke supported the rights of people in cases where they were defending 
their traditional political liberties and rights. He defended the British revolution in 1640 and the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688, in that these did not discard the past wholesale, but preserved the valuable traditions of 
English law and civilization. As a member of the British parliament, Burke had supported the American colo¬ 
nists in their initial protests against the British government, which led to the Declaration of Independence. 
The American Revolution of 1776 was in the British tradition of preserving English liberties and rights, and 
Burke approved of it. 

Burke was philosophically opposed to sudden political change without respect for past traditions and 
other cultural aspects. He believed that the complete overthrow of traditional institutions would produce a 
nightmare of violence and disorder rather than creating improvements and progress. Burke foresaw disaster 
in the French Revolution. One of the better known quotes from Edmund Burke is “Learning will be cast into 
the mire and trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish multitude.” 

The concept of a social contract for Burke was something quite different than the ideas of a social con¬ 
tract theorized by Rousseau. To Burke, the true social contract is a long-term, cultural phenomenon between 
the past, the present, and the future within a society. It was not, as it is in Rousseau, something that you could 
define in your ideas as a new social philosophy and then apply to a society. 

In Burke’s view, the revolutionary French were trying to overthrow and dismantle the whole structure of 
their ancien regime (old regime) and to replace it with ideas or theories which were not “time tested” in tradi¬ 
tion, rather than to restore tradition. Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France stands as an 
mdictment of the aspects of the Enlightenment that were embodied in the French revolt. 

In direct response to Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, Mary Wollstonecraft 
published her A Vindication of the Rights of Woman in 1790 (see p. 119) and Thomas Paine published his 
Rights of Man in 1791. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants of the people: because their power has no other rational 
end than that of the general advantage; but it is not true that they are, in the ordinary sense, (by our constitu¬ 
tion at least), anything like servants; the essence of whose situation is to obey the commands of some other, 
and to be removable at pleasure. But the king of Great Britain obeys no other person; all other persons are 
individually, and collectively too, under him, and owe to him a legal obedience. The law which knows neither 
to Ratter no to insult, calls this high magistrate not our servant, as this humble divine calls him, but “our 
sovereign Lord the king”; and we, on our parts have learned to speak only the primitive language of the law, 
and not the confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the law in him, our constitution has made no sort of pro¬ 
vision towards rendering him, as a servant, in any degree responsible Our constitution knows nothing of a 
magistrate like the Justicia of Aragon; nor of any court legally appointed, nor of any process legally settled, 
for submitting the king to the responsibility belonging to all servants. In this he is not distinguished from the 
Commons and the Lords; who, in their several public capacities, can never be called to an account of their 
conduct; although the Revolution Society chooses to assert in direct opposition to one ol the wisest and most 
beautiful parts of our constitution, that “a king is no more than the first servant of the public, created by it, 
and responsible to it.” 

Ill would our ancestors at the Revolution [of 1688] have deserved their fame for wisdom, if they had 
found no security for their freedom, but in rendering their government feeble in its operations and precarious 
in its tenure; if the had been able to contrive no better remedy against arbitrary power than civil confusion. 
Let these gentlemen state who that representative public is to whom they will affirm the king, as a servant, to 
be responsible. It will be then time enough for me to produce to them the positive statute law which affirms 
that he is not. 

The ceremony of cashiering kings of which these gentlemen talk so much at their ease, can rarely, if ever, be 
performed without force. It then becomes a case of war, and not of constitution. Laws are commanded to hold 
their tongues amongst arms; and tribunals fall to the ground with the peace they are no longer able to uphold. 
The Revolution of 1688 was obtained by a just war, in the only case in which any war, and much more a civil 
war, can be just. “Justa bella quibus necessaria.” [“Wars are just to those to whom they are necessary.”] The 
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question of dethroning, or, if these gentlemen like the phrase better “cashiering kings,” will always be, as it has 
always been, an extraordinary question of state, and wholly out of the law; a question (like all other questions 
of state) of dispositions, and of means, and of probable consequences, rather than of positive rights. As it was 
not made for common abuses, so it is not to be agitated by common minds. The speculative line of demarca¬ 
tion, where obedience ought to end, and resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. It 
is not a single act, or a single event, which determines it. Governments must be abused and deranged indeed, 
before it can be thought of; and the prospect of the future must be as bad as the experience of the past. When 
things are in that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease is to indicate the remedy to those whom nature 
has qualified to administer in extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter I potion to a distempered state. Times, 
and occasions, and provocations, will teach their own lessons. The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
case; the irritable, from sensibility to oppression; the highminded, from disdain and indignation at abusive 
power in unworthy hands; the brave and bold, from the love of honourable danger in a generous cause; but, 
with or without right, a revolution will be the very last resource of the thinking and the good. 

The third head of right, asserted by the pulpit of the Old Jewry, namely, the “right to form a government 
for ourselves,” has, at least, as little countenance from anything done at the Revolution [of 1688- Ed.], either 
in precedent or principle, as the two first of their claims. The Revolution was made to preserve our ancient, 
indisputable laws and liberties, and that ancient constitution of government which is our only security for law 
and liberty. If you are desirous of knowing the spirit of our constitution, and the policy which predominated 
in that great period which has secured it to this hour, pray look for both in our histories, in our records, in our 
acts of parliament, and journals of parliament, and not in the sermons of the Old Jewry, and the afterdinner 
toasts of the Revolution Society. In the former you will find other ideas and another language. Such a claim is 
as illsuited to our temper and wishes as it is unsupported by an appearance of authority. The very idea of the 
fabrication of a new government is enough to fill us with disgust and horror. We wished at the period of the 
Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we possess as an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that body 
and stock of inheritance we have taken care not to inoculate any scion alien to the nature of the original plant. 
All the reformations we have hitherto made have proceeded upon the principle of reverence to antiquity: and I 
hope, nay I am persuaded, that all those which possibly may be made hereafter, will be carefully formed upon 
analogical precedent, authority, and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will see that Sir Edward Coke, that great oracle of 
our law, and indeed all the great men who follow him, to Blackstone, are industrious to prove the pedigree 
of our liberties. They endeavour to prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna Charta of King John, was con¬ 
nected with another positive charter from Henry 1, and that both the one and the other were nothing more 
than a reaffirmance of the still more ancient standing law of the kingdom. In the matter of fact, for the greater 
part, these authors appear to be in the right; perhaps not always; but if the lawyers mistake in some particu¬ 
lars, it proves my position still the more strongly; because it demonstrates the powerful prepossession towards 
antiquity, with which the minds of all our lawyers and legislators, and of all the people whom they wish to 
influence, have been always filled; and the stationary policy of this kingdom in considering their most sacred 
rights and franchises as an inheritance. 

In the famous law of the 3rd of Charles I, called the Petition of Right, the parliament says to the king, 
“Your subjects have inherited this freedom,” claiming their franchises not on abstract principles “as the rights 
of men,” but as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony derived from their forefathers. Selden, and the 
other profoundly learned men, who drew this Petition of Right, were as well acquainted, at least, with all the 
general theories concerning the “rights of men,” as any of the discourses in our pulpits, or on your tribune, 
full as well as Dr. Price, or as the Abbe Sieyes. But, for reasons worthy of that practical wisdom which super¬ 
seded their theoretic science, they preferred this positive, recorded, hereditary title to all which can be dear to 
the man and the citizen, to that vague speculative right, which exposed their sure inheritance to be scrambled 
for and torn to pieces by every wild, litigious spirit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have since been made for the preservation of our liberties. In 
the 1st of William and Mary, in the famous statute, called the Declaration of Right, the two Houses utter not 
a syllable of “a right to frame a government for themselves.” You will see, that their whole care was to secure 
the religion, laws, and liberties that had been long possessed, and had been lately endangered. “Taking into 
their most serious consideration the best means for making such an establishment, that their religion, laws, 
and liberties might not be in danger of being again subverted,” they auspicate all their proceedings, by stat¬ 
ing as some of those best means, “in the first place” to do “as their ancestors in like cases have usually done 
for vindicating their ancient rights and liberties, to declare”;-and then they pray the king and queen, “that it 
may be declared and enacted, that all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and declared, are the true 
ancient and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom. 

You will observe that from Magna Charta to the Declaration of Right, it has been the uniform policy of 
our constitution to claim and assert our liberties as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, 
and to be transmitted to our posterity; as an estate specially belonging to the people of this kingdom, without 
any reference whatever to any other more general or prior right. By this means our constitution preserves a 
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unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We have an inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and a House of 
Commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflection; or rather the happy effect of following 
nature, which is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the result of a self¬ 
ish temper, and confined views. People will not look forward to posterity, who never look backward to their 
ancestors. Besides, the people of England well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure principle of 
conservation, and a sure principle of transmission; without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It leaves 
acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on 
these maxims, are locked fast as in a sort of family settlement; grasped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By a 
constitutional policy, working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit our government and 
our privileges, in the same manner in which we enjoy and transmit our property alad our lives. The institutions 
of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of providence, are handed down to us, and from us, in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of the world, 
and with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body composed of transitory parts; wherein, by the 
disposition of a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, 
the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchangeable constancy, 
moves on through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by preserving the 
method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve, we are never wholly new; in what we retain, 
we are never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on those principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of inheri¬ 
tance we have given to our frame of polity the image of a relation in blood; binding up the constitution of our 
country with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family affections; 
keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, our 
state, our hearts, our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid 
of her unerring and powerful instincts to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, we have 
derived several others, and those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in the light of an inheritance. 
Always acting as if in the presence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading in itself to misrule 
and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of habitual 
native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing those who 
are the first acquirers of any distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries an 
imposing and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns 
armorial. It has its gallery of portraits; its monumental inscriptions; its records, evidences, and titles. We pro¬ 
cure reverence to our civil institutions on the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men; 
on account of their age, and on account of those from whom they are descended. All your sophisters cannot 
produce anything better adapted to preserve a rational and manly freedom than the course that we have pur¬ 
sued, who have chosen our nature, rather than our speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions, for 
the great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privileges. 

You [in France-Ed.] might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, and have given to your recovered 
freedom a correspondent dignity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost to memory. Your constitu¬ 
tion, it is true, whilst you were out of possession, suffered waste and dilapidation; but you possessed in some 
parts the walls, and, in all, the foundations, of a noble and venerable castle. You might have repaired those walls; 
you might have built on those old foundations. Your constitution was suspended before it was perfected; but 
you had the elements of a constitution very nearly as good as could be wished. In your old states you possessed 
that variety of parts corresponding with the various descriptions of which your community was happily com¬ 
posed; you had all that combination, and all that opposition of interests, you had that action and counteraction, 
which, in the natural and in the political world, from the reciprocal struggle of discordant powers, draws out the 
harmony of the universe. These opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered as so great a blemish 
in your old and in our present constitution, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate resolutions. They ren¬ 
der deliberation a matter not of choice, but of necessity; they make all change a subject of compromise, which 
naturally begets moderation; they produce temperaments preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualified 
reformations; and rendering all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for ever 
impracticable. Through that diversity of members and interests, general liberty had as many securities as there 
were separate views in the several orders; whilst by pressing down the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, 
the separate parts would have been prevented from warping, and starting from their allotted places. 
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U.S. Bill of Rights 

Date: 1791 

The first 10 amendments to the U.S. Constitution, which enumerate the fundamental rights of citizens, were 
introduced in the First Congress, to overcome fears that the new federal system would not protect individual 
liberties. They went into effect in 1791. The First Amendment deals with freedom of religion, speech, assem¬ 
bly, and the press. The Second and Third Amendments protect the civilian population against military excess¬ 
es by granting citizens the right to keep and bear arms and by prohibiting the quartering of troops in private 
homes in peacetime. The Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Amendments safeguard rights in criminal cases, and 
the Seventh Amendment preserves the right to jury trial in civil cases. The Ninth Amendment says that no 
rights are abridged merely because they are not enumerated in the Constitution, and the Tenth Amendment 
reserves to the states or the people all powers not delegated to the federal government by the Constitution. 
Initially the Bill of Rights was binding only on the U.S. government, but the Fourteenth Amendment applied 
these guarantees to state governments as well. 

AMENDMENT 1 

FREEDOM OF RELIGION, SPEECH, PRESS, ASSEMBLY, AND PETITION 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

AMENDMENT 2 

RIGHT TO KEEP ARMS 

A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, shall not be infringed. 

AMENDMENT 3 

RIGHTS FROM TROOPS 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

AMENDMENT 4 

SEARCH AND SEIZURE; WARRANTS 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to 
be seized. 

AMENDMENT 5 
RIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERSONS 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

AMENDMENT 6 

AMENDMENT TO SPEEDY TRIAL 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previ¬ 
ously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 

AMENDMENT 7 

JURY TRIAL IN CIVIL CASES 

In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States than 
according to the rules of the common law. 
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AMENDMENT 8 
BAILS, FINES, PUNISHMENTS 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

AMENDMENT 9 

POWERS RESERVED TO THE PEOPLE 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

AMENDMENT 10 

POWERS RESERVED TO THE STATES 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft: A Vindication on the Rights of Woman 

Date: 1792 


A Vindication on the Rights of Woman is a seminal feminist text written by British author Mary Wollstone¬ 
craft. Although published in Britain, her book had a profound effect on feminist theory in the United States. 
Her treatise argues for the education and equal rights of women within the context of ideas shaped by the 
British Enlightenment and French Revolution. In this excerpt she announces, “Let woman share the rights, 
and she will emulate the virtues of man; for she must grow more perfect when emancipated, or justify the 
authority that chains such a weak being to her duty. ” These ivords written in 1792 still resonate today in what 
has become a classic work of feminist literature. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. Original spellings have been retained in this 
document. 

To render women truly useful members of society, I argue that they should be led, by having their 
understandings cultivated on a large scale, to acquire a rational affection for their country, founded on 
knowledge, because it is obvious that we are little interested about what we do not understand. And 
to render this general knowledge of due importance, I have endeavoured to show that private duties 
are never properly fulfilled unless the understanding enlarges the heart; and that public virtue is only 
an aggregate of private. But, the distinctions established in society undermine both, by beating out the 
solid gold of virtue, till it becomes only the tinsel-covering of vice; for whilst wealth renders a man more 
respectable than virtue, wealth will be sought before virtue; and, whilst women’s persons are caressed, 
when a childish simper shows an absence of mind—the mind will lie fallow. Yet, true voluptuousness 
must proceed from the mind—for what can equal the sensations produced by mutual affection, sup¬ 
ported by mutual respect? 

What are the cold, or feverish caresses of appetite, but sin embracing death, compared with the mod¬ 
est overflowings of a pure heart and exalted imagination? Yes, let me tell the libertine of fancy when 
he despises understanding in woman-that the mind, which he disregards, gives life to the enthusiastic 
affection from which rapture, short-lived as it is, alone can flow! And, that, without virtue, a sexual 
attachment must expire like a tallow candle in the socket, creating intolerable disgust. To prove this, I 
need only observe, that men who have wasted great part of their lives with women, and with whom they 
have sought for pleasure with eager thirst, entertain the meanest opinion of the sex. Virtue, true refiner 
of joy!—if foolish men were to fright thee from earth, in order to give loose to all their appetites without 
a check—some sensual wight of taste would scale the heavens to invite thee back, to give a zest to plea¬ 
sure! 

That women at present are by ignorance rendered vicious, is, I think, not to be disputed; and, that 
salutary effects tending to improve mankind might be expected from a REVOLUTION in female manners, 
appears, at least, with a face of probability, to rise out of the observation. For as marriage has been termed 
the parent of those endearing charities which draw man from the brutal herd, the corrupting intercourse 
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that wealth, idleness, and folly, produce between the sexes, is more universally injurious to morality than 
all the other vices of mankind collectively considered. To adulterous lust the most sacred duties are sacri¬ 
ficed, because before marriage, men, by a promiscuous intimacy with women, learned to consider love as 
a selfish gratification—learned to separate it not only from esteem, but from the affection merely built on 
habit which mixes a little humanity with it. Justice and friendship are also set at defiance, and that purity 
of taste is vitiated which would naturally lead a man to relish an artless display of affection rather than 
affected airs. But that noble simplicity of affection, which dares to appear unadorned, has few attractions 
for the libertine, though it be the charm, which by cementing the matrimonial tie, secures to the pledges of 
a warmer passion the necessary parental attention; for children will never be properly educated till friend¬ 
ship subsists between parents. Virtue flies from a house divided against itself—and a whole legion of devils 
take up their residence there. 

The affection of husbands and wives cannot be pure when they have so few sentiments in common, and 
when so little confidence is established at home, as must be the case when their pursuits are so different. 
That intimacy from which tenderness should flow, will not, cannot subsist between the vicious. 

Contending, therefore, that the sexual distinction which men have so warmly insisted upon, is arbitrary, I 
have dwelt on an observation, that several sensible men, with whom I have conversed on the subject, allowed 
to be well founded; and it is simply this, that the little chastity to be found amongst men, and consequent dis¬ 
regard of modesty, tend to degrade both sexes; and further, that the modesty of women, characterised as such, 
will often be only the artful veil of wantonness instead of being the natural reflection of purity, till modesty 
be universally respected. 

From the tyranny of man, I firmly believe, the greater number of female follies proceed; and the cunning, 
which I allow makes at present a part of their character, I likewise have repeatedly endeavoured to prove, is 
produced by oppression. 

Were not dissenters, for instance, a class of people, with strict truth, characterised as cunning? And may 
I not lay some stress on this fact to prove, that when any power but reason curbs the free spirit of man, dis¬ 
simulation is practised, and the various shifts of art are naturally called forth? Great attention to decorum, 
which was carried to a degree of scrupulosity, and all that puerile bustle about trifles and consequential 
solemnity, which Butler’s caricature of a dissenter brings before the imagination, shaped their persons as 
well as their minds in the mould of prim littleness. I speak collectively, for I know how many ornaments 
in human nature have been enrolled amongst sectaries; yet, I assert, that the same narrow prejudice for 
their sect, which women have for their families, prevailed in the dissenting part of the community, however 
worthy in other respects; and also that the same timid prudence, or headstrong efforts, often disgraced the 
exertions of both. Oppression thus formed many of the features of their character perfectly to coincidence 
with that of the oppressed half of mankind; for is it not notorious that dissenters were, like women, fond 
of deliberating together, and asking advice of each other, till by a complication of little contrivances, some 
little end was brought about? A similar attention to preserve their reputation was conspicuous in the dis¬ 
senting and female world, and was produced by a similar cause. 

Asserting the rights which women in common with men ought to contend for, I have not attempted to 
extenuate their faults; but to prove them to be the natural consequence of their education and station in 
society. If so, it is reasonable to suppose that they will change their character, and correct their vices and 
follies, when they are allowed to be free in a physical, moral, and civil sense. 

Let woman share the rights, and she will emulate the virtues of man; for she must grow more perfect 
when emancipated, or justify the authority that chains such a weak being to her duty. If the latter, it will be 
expedient to open a fresh trade with Russia for whips: a present which a father should always make to his 
son-in-law on his wedding day, that a husband may keep his whole family in order by the same means; and 
without any violation of justice reign, wielding this sceptre, sole master of his house, because he is the only 
thing in it who has reason:—the divine, indefeasible earthly sovereignty breathed into man by the Master 
of the universe. Allowing this position, women have not any inherent rights to claim; and, by the same rule, 
their duties vanish, for rights and duties are inseparable. 

Be just then, O ye men of understanding: and mark not more severely what women do amiss than 
the vicious tricks of the horse or the ass for whom ye provide provender—and allow her the privileges of 
ignorance, to whom ye deny the rights of reason, or ye will be worse than Egyptian task-masters expecting 
virtue where Nature has not given understanding. 
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Sir William Eton: A Survey of the Turkish Empire 

Date: 1799 

Published as a book, A Survey of the Turkish Empire, the writings of Sir William Eton draw a picture of the 
decline of the great Ottoman Empire. His observations create a historical view of this time period. It also 
details the lessening of power of the empire. Sir William Eton’s writings are viewed as a historical account of 
the Turkish Empire but may also be seen as a military intelligence report. This section provides a none-too- 
complimentary view of the ability of the Turkish army. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

It is undeniable that the power of the Turks was once formidable to their neighbors not by their numbers 
only, but by their military and civil institutions, far surpassing those of their opponents. And they all trembled 
at the name of the Turks, who with a confidence procured by their constant successes, held the Christians in 
no less in contempt as warriors than they did on account of their religion. Proud and vainglorious, conquest 
was to them a passion, a gratification, and even a means of salvation, a sure way of immediately attaining 
a delicious paradise. Hence their zeal for the extension of their empire; hence their profound respect for the 
military profession, and their glory even in being obedient and submissive to discipline. 

Besides that the Turks refuse all reform, they are seditious and mutinous; their armies are encumbered 
with immense baggage, and their camp has all the conveniences of a town, with shops etc. for such was their 
ancient custom when they wandered with their hordes. When their sudden fury is abated, which is at the least 
obstinate resistance, they are seized with a panic, and have no rallying as formerly. The cavalry is as much 
afraid of their own infantry as of the enemy; for in a defeat they fire at them to get their horses to escape 
more quickly. In short, it is a mob assembled rather than an army levied. None of those numerous details of 
a well-organized body, necessary to give quickness, strength, and regularity to its actions, to avoid confusion, 
to repair damages, to apply to every part to some use; no systematic attack, defense, or retreat; no accident 
foreseen, nor provided for . . . 

The artillery they have, and which is chiefly brass, comprehends many find pieces of cannon; but notwith¬ 
standing the reiterated instruction of so many French engineers, they are ignorant of its management. Their 
musket-barrels are much esteemed but they are too heavy; nor do they possess any quality superior to com¬ 
mon iron barrels which have been much hammered, and are very soft Swedish iron. The art of tempering their 
sabers is now lost, and all the blades of great value are ancient. The naval force of the Turks is by no means 
considerable. Their grand fleet consisted of not more than seventeen or eighteen sail of the line in the last war 
[Russo-Turkish war of 1787-92], and those not in very good condition; at present their number is lessened. 

The present reigning Sultan, Selim III, has made an attempt to introduce the European discipline into 
the Turkish army, and to abolish the body of the Janissaries. [He has] caused a corps to be recruited, set 
apart a branch of the revenue for their maintenance, and finally declared his intention of abolishing the 
institution of Janissaries. This step, as might be expected, produced a mutiny, which was only appeased 
by the sultan’s consenting to continue their pay during their lifetimes; but he at the same time ordered that 
no recruits should be received into their corps. The new soldiers in the corps are taught their exercise with 
the musket and bayonet, and a few maneuvers. When they are held to be sufficiently disciplined, they are 
sent to garrison the fortresses on the frontiers. Their officers are all Turks and are chosen out of those who 
perform their exercise the best. 
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Johann Gottlieb Fichte: Addresses to the German Nation 

Also known as: Reden an die deutsche Nation 
Date: 1807 

Matters of the expression of thought and the significant study of languages became a major area of study and 
of great intellectual debate during the Enlightenment. As a quintessential characteristic of human society, 
language was a target of attention for Enlightenment thinkers. Philosophers such as John Locke, who helped 
characterize words and ideas as relevant objects of study in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
(1689), discussed the nature of language and the ways in which it might be improved via rational principles. 
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This linguistic research, study, and debate would develop for over a century. The trends toward categorizing 
languages and seeing them as formative of identity reached its fullest form at the beginning of the 19th century 
with Johann Gottlieb Fichte. As the Napoleonic Wars got fully under way, language theory combined with national 
pique to serve as the foundation for a particularistic view of languages. By 1807, French troops had occupied Ber¬ 
lin, and Fichte, who lived and worked there, used the opportunity to draw sharp distinctions between Germans and 
the French invaders. In his Reden an die deutsche Nation (Addresses to the German Nation, 1807), Fichte expressly 
connected linguistic tradition with virtue. Language and culture made the Germans noble and profound and the 
French ignoble and superficial. The tendency to identify national virtues through exclusive linguistic traditions did 
not stop with Fichte, however, but became fundamental to public attitudes across Europe in the 19th century. 

In this selection Johann Gottlieb Fichte exhorts people of German ancestry to love their fatherland. This 
passage serves as an example of romantic nationalism. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

Love that is truly love, and not a mere transitory lust, never clings to what is transient; only in the eternal 
does it awaken and become kindled, and there alone does it rest. Man is not able to love even himself unless 
he conceives himself as eternal; apart from that he cannot even respect, much less approve, of himself. Still less 
can he love anything outside himself without taking it up into the eternity of his faith and of his soul and bind¬ 
ing it thereto. He who does not first regard himself as eternal has in him no love of any kind, and, moreover, 
cannot love a fatherland, a thing which for him does not exist. He who regards his invisible life as eternal, but 
not his visible life as similarly eternal, may perhaps have a heaven and therein a fatherland, but here below he 
has no fatherland, for this, too, is regarded only in the image of eternity—eternity visible and made sensuous, 
and for this reason also he is unable to love his fatherland. If none has been handed down to such a man, he is 
to be pitied. But he to whom a fatherland has been handed down, and in whose soul heaven and earth, visible 
and invisible meet and mingle, and thus, and only thus, create a true and enduring heaven—such a man fights 
to the last drop of his blood to hand on the precious possession unimpaired to his posterity. 

Hence, the noble-minded man will be active and effective, and will sacrifice himself for his people. Life 
merely as such, the mere continuance of changing existence, has in any case never had any value for him, he 
has wished for it only as the source of what is permanent. But this permanence is promised to him only by the 
continuous and independent existence of his nation. In order to save his nation he must be ready even to die 
that it may live, and that he may live in it the only life for which he has ever wished. 

So it has always been, although it has not always been expressed in such general terms and so clearly as 
we express it here. What inspired the men of noble mind among the Romans, whose frame of mind and way of 
thinking still live and breathe among us in their works of art, to struggles and sacrifices, to patience and endur¬ 
ance for the fatherland? They themselves express it often and distinctly. It was their firm belief in the eternal 
continuance of their Roma, and their confident expectation that they themselves would eternally continue to 
live in this eternity in the stream of time. In so far as this belief was well-founded, and they themselves would 
have comprehended it if they had been entirely clear in their own minds, it did not deceive them. To this very 
day there still lives in our midst what was truly eternal in their eternal Roma. . . . 

In this belief in our earliest common forefathers, the original stock of the new culture, the Germans, as the 
Romans called them, bravely resisted the oncoming world dominion of the Romans. Did they not have before 
their eyes the greater brilliance of the Roman provinces next to them and the more refined enjoyments in those 
provinces, to say nothing of laws and judges, seats and lictors, axes and fasces in superfluity? Were not the 
Romans willing enough to let them share in all these blessings? In the case of several of their own princes, who did 
no more than intimate that war against such benefactors of mankind was rebellion, did they not experience proofs 
of the belauded Roman clemency? To those who submitted the Romans gave marks of distinction in the form of 
kingly titles, high commands in their armies, and Roman fillets; and if they were driven out by their countrymen, 
did not the Romans provide for them a place of refuge and a means of subsistence in their colonies? Had they no 
appreciation of the advantages of Roman civilization, of the superior organization of their armies, in which even 
Arminius did not disdain to learn the trade of war? Their descendants, as soon as they could do so without losing 
their freedom, even assimilated Roman culture, so far as this was possible without losing their individuality. 

Freedom to them meant just this: remaining Germans and continuing to settle their own affairs, indepen¬ 
dently and in accordance with the original spirit of their race, going on with their development in accordance 
with the same spirit, and propagating this independence in their posterity. All those blessings which the 
Romans offered them meant slavery to them because then they would have to become something that was not 
German, they would have to become half-Roman. They assumed as a matter of course that every man would 
rather die than become half a Roman, and that a true German could only want to live in order to be, and to 
remain, just a German and to bring up his children as Germans. 

They did not all die; they did not see slavery; they bequeathed freedom to their children. It is their unyield¬ 
ing resistance which the whole modern world has to thank for being what it now is. Had the Romans sue- 
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ceeded in bringing them also under the yoke and in destroying them as a nation, which the Romans did in 
every case, the whole development of the human race would have taken a different course, a course that one 
cannot think would have been more satisfactory. It is they whom we must thank—we, the immediate heirs of 
their soil, their language, and their way of thinking—for being Germans still, for being still borne along on 
the stream of original and independent life. It is they whom we must thank for everything that we have been 
as a nation since those days, and to them we shall be indebted for everything that we shall be in the future, 
unless things come to an end with us now and the last drop of blood inherited from them has dried up in our 
veins. To them the other branches of the race, whom we now look upon as foreigners, but who by descent 
from them are our brothers, are indebted for their very existence. When our ancestors triumphed over Roma 
the eternal, not one of all these peoples was in existence, but the possibility of their existence in the future was 
won for them in the same fight. . . 
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Simon de Bolivar: Message to the Congress of Angostura 

Date: 1819 

The address was given by Simon de Bolivar at a congress called by him in Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar, Ven¬ 
ezuela) in 1819 for the purpose of providing a temporary basis of political organization for the newly cre¬ 
ated state of Gran Colombia (comprising Venezuela, New Granada, and Quito—now Ecuador). Believing 
that only democracy was capable of providing absolute liberty, in his famous address Bolivar proposed a 
type of constitution and political organization that he maintained would ensure liberty: a strong centralized 
representative republic with full administrative authority, one that guaranteed “the sovereignty of the people, 
the division of powers, civil liberty, the prohibition of slavery, [and] the abolition of monarchy and special 
privileges.” In its combination of realism and vision, Bolivar’s address is considered one of his two most out¬ 
standing social and political documents. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

We are not Europeans; we are not Indians; we are but a mixed species of aborigines and Spaniards. Ameri¬ 
cans by birth and Europeans by law, we find ourselves engaged in a dual conflict: we are disputing with the 
natives for titles of ownership, and at the same time we are struggling to maintain ourselves in the country 
that gave us birth against the opposition of the invaders. Thus our position is most extraordinary and compli¬ 
cated. But there is more. As our role has always been strictly passive and political existence nil, we find that 
our quest for liberty is now even more difficult of accomplishment; for we, having been placed in a state lower 
than slavery, had been robbed not only of our freedom but also of the right to exercise an active domestic 
tyranny.. .We have been ruled more by deceit than by force, and we have been degraded more by vice than by 
superstition. Slavery is the daughter of darkness: an ignorant people is a blind instrument of its own destruc¬ 
tion. Ambition and intrigue abuses the credulity and experience of men lacking all political, economic, and 
civic knowledge; they adopt pure illusion as reality; they take license for liberty, treachery for patriotism, and 
vengeance for justice. If a people, perverted by their training, succeed in achieving their liberty, they will soon 
lose it, for it would be of no avail to endeavor to explain to them that happiness consists in the practice of 
virtue; that the rule of law is more powerful than the rule of tyrants, because, as the laws are more inflexible, 
every one should submit to their beneficent austerity; that proper morals, and not force, are the bases of law; 
and that to practice justice is to practice liberty. 

Although those people [North Americans], so lacking in many respects, are unique in the history of man¬ 
kind, it is a marvel, I repeat, that so weak and complicated a government as the federal system has managed 
to govern them in the difficult and trying circumstances of their past. But, regardless of the effectiveness of 
this form of government with respect to North America, I must say that it has never for a moment entered 
my mind to compare the position and character of two states as dissimilar as the English-American and the 
Spanish-American. Would it not be most difficult to apply to Spain the English system of political, civil, and 
religious liberty: Hence, it would be even more difficult to adapt to Venezuela the laws of North America. 
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Nothing in our fundamental laws would have to be altered were we to adopt a legislative power similar to 
that held by the British Parliament. Like the North Americans, we have divided national representation into two 
chambers: that of Representatives and the Senate. The first is very wisely constituted. It enjoys all its proper func¬ 
tions, and it requires no essential revision, because the Constitution, in creating it, gave it the form and powers 
which the people deemed necessary in order that they might be legally and properly represented. If the Senate were 
hereditary rather than elective, it would, in my opinion, be the basis, the tie, the very soul of our republic. In politi¬ 
cal storms this body would arrest the thunderbolts of the government and would repel any violent popular reac¬ 
tion. Devoted to the government because of a natural interest in its own preservation, a hereditary senate would 
always oppose any attempt on the part of the people to infringe upon the jurisdiction and authority of their mag¬ 
istrates. . .The creation of a hereditary senate would in no way be a violation of political equality. I do not solicit 
the establishment of a nobility, for as a celebrated republican has said, that would simultaneously destroy equality 
and liberty. What I propose is an office for which the candidates must prepare themselves, an office that demands 
great knowledge and the ability to acquire such knowledge. All should not be left to chance and the outcome of 
elections. The people are more easily deceived than is Nature perfected by art; and although these senators, it is 
true, would not be bred in an environment that is all virtue, it is equally true that they would be raised in an atmo¬ 
sphere of enlightened education. The hereditary senate will also serve as a counterweight to both government and 
people; and as a neutral power it will weaken the mutual attacks of these two eternally rival powers. 

The British executive power possesses all the authority properly appertaining to a sovereign, but he is 
surrounded by a triple line of dams, barriers, and stockades. He is the head of government, but his ministers 
and subordinates rely more upon law than upon his authority, as they are personally responsible; and not even 
decrees of royal authority can exempt them from this responsibility. The executive is commander in chief of 
the army and navy; he makes peace and declares war; but Parliament annually determines what sums are to 
be paid to these military forces. While the courts and judges are dependent on the executive power, the laws 
originate in and are made by Parliament. Give Venezuela such an executive power in the person of a president 
chosen by the people or their representatives, and you will have taken a great step toward national happiness. 
No matter what citizen occupies this office, he will be aided by the Constitution, and therein being authorized 
to do good, he can do no harm, because his ministers will cooperate with him only insofar as he abides by the 
law. If he attempts to infringe upon the law, his own ministers will desert him, thereby isolating him from the 
Republic, and they will even bring charges against him in the Senate. The ministers, being responsible for any 
transgressions committed, will actually govern, since they must account for their actions. 

A republican magistrate is an individual set apart from society, charged with checking the impulse of 
the people toward license and the propensity of judges and administrators toward abuse of the laws. He is 
directly subject to the legislative body, the senate, and the people: he is the one man who resists the combined 
pressure of the opinions, interests, and passions of the social state and who, as Carnot states, does little more 
than struggle constantly with the urge to dominate and the desire to escape domination. This weakness can 
only be corrected by a strongly rooted force. It should be strongly proportioned to meet the resistance which 
the executive must expect from the legislature, from the judiciary, and from the people of a republic. Unless 
the executive has easy access to all the administrative resources, fixed by a just distribution of powers, he 
inevitably becomes a nonentity or abuses his authority. By this I mean that the result will be the death of the 
government, whose heirs are anarchy, usurpation, and tyranny. . . Therefore, let the entire system of govern¬ 
ment be strengthened, and let the balance of power be drawn up in such a manner that it will be permanent 
and incapable of decay because of its own tenuity. Precisely because no form of government is so weak as the 
democratic, its framework must be firmer, and its institutions must be studied to determine their degree of 
stability...unless this is done, we will have to reckon with an ungovernable, tumultuous, and anarchic society, 
not with a social order where happiness, peace, and justice prevail. 
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Treaty of Nanking 

Also known as: Treaty of Nanjing 
Date: 1842 

The Treaty of Nanking ended the Opium War of 1839-42 between Great Britain and China. The treaty was 
completed August 29, 1842, in Nanjing (Nanking), China. 
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By the terms of the treaty the Chinese would agree to pay an indemnity of $20 million to Great Britain. 
China would cede Hong Kong to Great Britain in perpetuity. China would open the ports of Guangzhou, 
Xiamen, Fuzhou (Foochow), Ningbo, and Shanghai to unrestricted British trade and residence. The Chinese 
agreed to extraterritoriality, by which British residents in China were not subject to Chinese legal jurisdiction 
and ivere exclusively subject to the jurisdiction of their own countries’ courts. 

Peace Treaty between the Queen of Great Britain and the Emperor of China 

HER MAJESTY the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
Emperor of China, being desirous of putting an end to the misunderstandings and consequent hostilities 
which have arisen between the two countries, have resolved to conclude a Treaty for that purpose, and have 
therefore named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., a Major-General in the 
service of the East India Company; 

And His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of China, the High Commissioners Keying, a member of the 
Imperial House, a Guardian of the Crown Prince, and General of the garrison of Canton; and Elepoo, of 
the Imperial Kindred, graciously permitted to wear the insignia of the first rank, and the distinction of a 
peacock’s feather, lately Minister and Governor-General, &c., and now Lieutenant General commanding at 
Chapoo; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective Eull Powers, and found them to be in 
good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following Articles: 

I There shall henceforward be peace and friendship between Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and His Majesty the Emperor of China, and between their respective 
subjects, who shall enjoy full security and protection for their persons and property within the dominions of 
the other. 

II His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, with their families and establish¬ 
ments, shall be allowed to reside, for the purposes of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, without molesta¬ 
tion or restraint, at the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai; and Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., will appoint Superintendents, or Consular officers, to reside at each 
of the above-named cities or towns, to be the medium of communication between the Chinese authorities and 
the said merchants, and to see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese Government, as hereafter 
provided for, are duly discharged by Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

III It being obviously necessary and desirable that British subjects should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships when required, and keep stores for that purpose, His Majesty the Emperor 
of China cedes to Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., the Island of Hong-Kong, to be possessed in 
perpetuity by Her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and successors, and to be governed by such laws and regula¬ 
tions as Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., shall see fit to direct. 

IV The Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of 6 , 000,000 of dollars, as the value of the opium 
which was delivered up at Canton in the month of March, 1839, as a ransom for the lives of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Superintendent and subjects, who had been imprisoned and threatened with death by the Chinese 
High Officers. 

V The Government of China having compelled the British merchants trading at Canton to deal exclusively 
with certain Chinese merchants, called Hong merchants (or Co-Hong), who had been licensed by the Chinese 
Government for that purpose, the Emperor of China agrees to abolish that practice in future at all ports where 
British merchants may reside, and to permit them to carry on their mercantile transactions with whatever per¬ 
sons they please; and His Imperial Majesty further agrees to pay to the British Government the sum of 3,000,000 
of dollars, on account of debts due to British subjects by some of the said Hong merchants (or Co-Hong), who 
have become insolvent, and who owe very large sums of money to subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. 

VI The Government of Her Britannic Majesty having been obliged to send out an expedition to demand 
and obtain redress for the violent and unjust proceedings of the Chinese High Authorities towards Her Britan¬ 
nic Majesty’s officer and subjects, the Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of 12,000,000 of dollars, on 
account of the expences incurred; and Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary voluntarily agrees, on behalf 
of Her Majesty, to deduct from the said amount of 12,000,000 of dollars, any sums which may have been 
received by Her Majesty’s combined forces, as ransom for cities and towns in China, subsequent to the 1st day 
of August, 1841. 
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VII It is agreed, that the total amount of 21,000,000 of dollars, described in the 3 preceding Articles, shall 
be paid as follows: 

6 ,000,000 immediately. 

6,000,000 in 1843; that is, 3,000,000 on or before the 30th of the month of June, and 3,000,000 on or 
before the 31st of December. 

5,000,000 in 1844; that is, 2,500,000 on or before the 30th of June, and 2,500,000 on or before the 31st 
of December. 

4,000,000 in 1845; that is, 2,000,000 on or before the 30th of June, and 2,000,000 on or before the 31st 
of December. 

And it is further stipulated, that interest, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, shall be paid by the Govern¬ 
ment of China on any portion of the above sums that are not punctually discharged at the periods fixed. 

VIII The Emperor of China agrees to release, unconditionally, all subjects of Her Britannic Majesty 
(whether natives of Europe or India), who may be in confinement at this moment in any part of the Chinese 
empire. 

IX The Emperor of China agrees to publish and promulgate, under his Imperial sign manual and seal, a 
full and entire amnesty and act of indemnity to all subjects of China, on account of their having resided under, 
or having had dealings and intercourse with, or having entered the service of Her Britannic Majesty, or of Her 
Majesty’s officers; and His Imperial Majesty further engages to release all Chinese subjects who may be at this 
moment in confinement for similar reasons. 

X His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees to establish at all the ports which are, by the Ilnd Article 
of this Treaty, to be thrown open for the resort of British merchants, a fair and regular tariff of export and 
import customs and other dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified and promulgated for general informa¬ 
tion; and the Emperor further engages, that when British merchandize shall have once paid at any of the said 
ports the regulated customs and dues, agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such merchandize may be 
conveyed by Chinese merchants to any province or city in the interior of the Empire of China, on paying a 
further amount as transit duties, which shall not exceed per cent, on the tariff value of such goods. 

XI It is agreed that Her Britannic Majesty’s Chief High Officer in China shall correspond with the Chi¬ 
nese High Officers, both at the capital and in the provinces, under the term “communication”; the subordi¬ 
nate British Officers and Chinese High Officers in the provinces, under the terms “statement” on the part of 
the former, and on the part of the latter, “declaration”; and the subordinates of both countries on a footing of 
perfect equality: merchants and others not holding official situations, and therefore not included in the above, 
on both sides, to use the term “representation” in all papers addressed to, or intended for the notice of, the 
respective Governments. 

XII On the assent of the Emperor of China to this Treaty being received, and the discharge of the first 
instalment of money, Her Britannic Majesty’s forces will retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and will 
no longer molest or stop the trade of China. The military post at Chinhai will also be withdrawn; but the 
Islands of Koolangsoo, and that of Chusan, will continue to be held by Her Majesty’s forces until the money 
payments, and the arrangements for opening the ports to British merchants, be completed. 

XIII The ratification of this Treaty by Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c., and His Majesty 
the Emperor of China, shall be exchanged as soon as the great distance which separates En-gland from 
China will admit; but in the meantime, counterpart copies of it, signed and sealed by the.Plenipotentiaries 
on behalf of their respective Sovereigns, shall be mutually delivered, and all its provisions and arrangements 
shall take effect. 

Done at Nanking, and signed and sealed by the Plenipotentiaries on board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Cornwallis, this 29th day of August, 1842; corresponding with the Chinese date, 24th day of the 7th month, 
in the 22nd year of Taoukwang. 

[L.S.] HENRY POTTINGER. 

[SIGNATURES OF THE THREE CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARIES] 

DECLARATION RESPECTING TRANSIT DUTIES 

Whereas by the Xth Article of the Treaty between Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor of China, concluded and signed on board Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Cornwallis, at Nanking, on the 29th day of August, 1842, corresponding with the Chinese 
date 24th day of the 7th month, in the 22nd year of Taoukwang, it is stipulated and agreed, that His 
Majesty the Emperor of China shall establish at all the ports which; by the Ilnd Article of the said Treaty, 
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are to be thrown open for the resort of British merchants, a fair and regular tariff of export and import 
customs and other dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified and promulgated for general information; 
and further, that when British merchandize shall have once paid, at any of the said ports, the regulated 
customs and dues, agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such merchandize may be conveyed by Chi¬ 
nese merchants to any province or city in the interior of the Empire of China, on paying a further amount 
of duty as transit duty; 

And whereas the rate of transit duty to be so levied was not fixed by the said Treaty; 

Now, therefore, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries of Her Britannic Majesty, and of His Majesty the 
Emperor of China, do hereby, on proceeding to the exchange of the Ratifications of the said Treaty, agree 
and declare, that the further amount of duty to be so levied on British merchandize, as transit duty, shall 
not exceed the present rates, which are upon a moderate scale; and the Ratifications of the said Treaty are 
exchanged subject to the express declaration and stipulation herein contained. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the present declaration, and have affixed 
thereto their respective seals. 

Done at Hong-Kong, the 26th day of June, 1843, corresponding with the Chinese date, Taoukwang 23rd 
year, 5th month, and 29th day. 

[L.S.] HENRY POTTINGER. 

[SEAL AND SIGNATURE OF THE CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARY] 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Women Miners in the English Coal Pits 

Date: 1842 

The following extracts from reports to the British parliament describe working conditions for women and 
children in the coal mines of England. The reports show that while industrial and mining conditions for the 
new class of laborers were terrible, reformers were beginning to investigate conditions and to consider means 
of regulating them. 

From Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, Vol. XVI, pp. 24, 196. 

In England, exclusive of Wales, it is only in some of the colliery districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
that female Children of tender age and young and adult women are allowed to descend into the coal mines 
and regularly to perform the same kinds of underground work, and to work for the same number of hours, 
as boys and men; but in the East of Scotland their employment in the pits is general; and in South Wales it 
is not uncommon. 

West Riding of Yorkshire: Southern Part—In many of the collieries in this district, as far as relates to the 
underground employment, there is no distinction of sex, but the labour is distributed indifferently among 
both sexes, except that it is comparatively rare for the women to hew or get the coals, although there are 
numerous instances in which they regularly perform even this work. In great numbers of the coalpits in this 
district the men work in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in this state assisted in their labour by females 
of all ages, from girls of six years old to women of twenty-one, these females being themselves quite naked 
down to the waist. 

“Girls,” says the Sub-Commissioner [J. C. Symons], -regularly perform all the various offices of trapping, 
hurrying [Yorkshire terms for drawing the loaded coal corves], filling, riddling, tipping, and occasionally get¬ 
ting, just as they are performed by boys. One of the most disgusting sights 1 have ever seen was that of young 
females, dressed like boys in trousers, crawling on all fours, with belts round their waists and chains passing 
between their legs, at day pits at Hunshelf Bank, and in many small pits near Holmfirth and New Mills: it 
exists also in several other places. 1 visited the Hunshelf Colliery on the 18th of January: it is a day pit; that 
is, there is no shaft or descent; the gate or entrance is at the side of a bank, and nearly horizontal. The gate 
was not more than a yard high, and in some places not above 2 feet. 

“When I arrived at the board or workings of the pit I found at one of the sideboards down a narrow pas¬ 
sage a girl of fourteen years of age in boy’s clothes, picking down the coal with the regular pick used by the 
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men. She was half sitting half lying at her work, and said she found it tired her very much, and ‘of course she 
didn’t like it.’ The place where she was at work was not 2 feet high. Further on were men lying on their sides 
and getting. No less than six girls out of eighteen men and children are employed in this pit. 

“Whilst I was in the pit the Rev Mr Bruce, of Wadsley, and the Rev Mr Nelson, of Rotherham, who 
accompanied me, and remained outside, saw another girl of ten years of age, also dressed in boy’s clothes, 
who was employed in hurrying, and these gentlemen saw her at work. She was a nice-looking little child, but 
of course as black as a tinker, and with a little necklace round her throat. 

“In two other pits in the Huddersfield Union I have seen the same sight. In one near New Mills, the 
chain, passing high up between the legs of two of these girls, had worn large holes in their trousers; and any 
sight more disgustingly indecent or revolting can scarcely be imagined than these girls at work-no brothel 
can beat it. 

“On descending Messrs Hopwood’s pit at Barnsley, I found assembled round a fire a group of men, boys, 
and girls, some of whom were of the age of puberty; the girls as well as the boys stark naked down to the 
waist, their hair bound up with a tight cap, and trousers supported by their hips. (At Silkstone and at Flock- 
ton they work in their shifts and trousers.) Their sex was recognizable only by their breasts, and some little 
difficulty occasionally arose in pointing out to me which were girls and which were boys, and which caused 
a good deal of laughing and joking. In the Flockton and Thornhill pits the system is even more indecent: for 
though the girls are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men for whom they “hurry” work stark naked, or 
with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they assist one another to fill the corves 18 or 20 times a day: I 
have seen this done myself frequently. 

“When it is remembered that these girls hurry chiefly for men who are not their parents; that they go 
from 15 to 20 times a day into a dark chamber (the bank face), which is often 50 yards apart from any one, 
to a man working naked, or next to naked, it is not to be supposed but that where opportunity thus prevails 
sexual vices are of common occurrence. Add to this the free intercourse, and the rendezvous at the shaft or 
bullstake, where the corves are brought, and consider the language to which the young ear is habituated, the 
absence of religious instruction, and the early age at which contamination begins, and you will have before 
you, in the coal-pits where females are employed, the picture of a nursery for juvenile vice which you will go 
far and we above ground to equal.” 

Two Women Miners 

From Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, Vol. XV, p. 84, and ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 108. 

Betty Harris, age 37:1 was married at 23, and went into a colliery when I was married. I used to weave 
when about 12 years old; can neither read nor write. I work for Andrew Knowles, of Little Bolton (Lancs), 
and make sometimes 7s a week, sometimes not so much. I am a drawer, and work from 6 in the morning to 
6 at night. Stop about an hour at noon to eat my dinner; have bread and butter for dinner; I get no drink. I 
have two children, but they are too young to work. I worked at drawing when I was in the family way. I know 
a woman who has gone home and washed herself, taken to her bed, delivered of a child, and gone to work 
again under the week. 

I have a belt round my waist, and a chain passing between my legs, and I go on my hands and feet. The 
road is very steep, and we have to hold by a rope; and when there is no rope, by anything we can catch hold 
of. There are six women and about six boys and girls in the pit I work in; it is very hard work for a woman. 
The pit is very wet where I work, and the water comes over our clog-tops always, and I have seen it up to my 
thighs; it rains in at the roof terribly. My clothes are wet through almost all day long. I never was ill in my 
life, but when I was lying in. 

My cousin looks after my children in the day time. I am very tired when I get home at night; I fall asleep 
sometimes before I get washed. I am not so strong as I was, and cannot stand my work so well as I used to. 
I have drawn till I have bathe skin off me; the belt and chain is worse when we are in the family way. My 
feller (husband) has beaten me many a times for not being ready. I were not used to it at first, and he had 
little patience. 

I have known many a man beat his drawer. I have known men take liberties with the drawers, and some 
of the women have bastards. 

Patience Kershaw, age 17, Halifax: I go to pit at 5 o’clock in the morning and come out at 5 in the eve¬ 
ning; I get my breakfast, porridge and milk, first; I take my dinner with me, a cake, and eat it as I go; I do not 
stop or rest at any time for the purpose, I get nothing else until I get home, and then have potatoes and meat, 
not every day meat. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Friederich Engels: Industrial Manchester 

Date: 1844 

Manchester, in southeast Lancashire, rapidly rose from obscurity to become the premier center of cotton 
manufacturing in England. This was largely due to geography. Its famously damp climate was better for the 
manufacture of cotton than the drier climate of the older eastern English cloth manufacture centers. It was 
close to the Atlantic port of Liverpool (and was eventually connected by one of the earliest rail tracks, as 
well as an ocean ship-capable canal—although 30 miles inland, it was long a major port). It was also close 
to power sources—first the water power of the Pennine mountain chain and, later, the coal mines of central 
Lancashire. As a result, Manchester became perhaps the first modern industrial city. 

Friedrich Engels’s father was a German manufacturer, and Engels worked as an agent in his father’s Man¬ 
chester factory. As a result, he combined both real experience of the city with a strong social conscience. This 
experience informs his The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Manchester lies at the foot of the southern slope of a range of hills, which stretch hither from Oldham, 
their last peak, Kersall moor, being at once the racecourse and the Mons Sacer of Manchester. Manchester 
proper lies on the left bank of the Irwell, between that stream and the two smaller ones, the Irk and the Med- 
lock, which here empty into the Irwell. On the left bank of the Irwell, bounded by a sharp curve of the river, 
lies Salford, and farther westward Pendleton; northward from the Irwell lie Upper and Lower Broughton; 
northward of the Irk, Cheetham Hill; south of the Medlock lies Hulme; farther east Chorlton on Medlock; 
still farther, pretty well to the east of Manchester, Ardwick. The whole assemblage of buildings is commonly 
called Manchester, and contains about four hundred thousand inhabitants, rather more than less. The town 
itself is peculiarly built, so that a person may live in it for years, and go in and out daily without coming into 
contact with a working-people’s quarter or even with workers, that is, so long as he confines himself to his 
business or to pleasure walks. This arises chiefly from the fact, that by unconscious tacit agreement, as well 
as with outspoken conscious determination, the workingpeople’s quarters are sharply separated from the sec¬ 
tions of the city reserved for the middle-class. . . 

I may mention just here that the mills almost all adjoin the rivers or the different canals that ramify 
throughout the city, before I proceed at once to describe the labouring quarters. First of all, there is the old 
town of Manchester, which lies between the northern boundary of the commercial district and the Irk. Here 
the streets, even the better ones, are narrow and winding, as Todd Street, Long Millgate, Withy Grove, and 
Shude Hill, the houses dirty, old, and tumble-down, and the construction of the side streets utterly horrible. 
Going from the Old Church to Long Millgate, the stroller has at once a row of old-fashioned houses at the 
right, of which not one has kept its original level; these are remnants of the old pre-manufacturing Manches¬ 
ter, whose former inhabitants have removed with their descendants into better built districts, and have left the 
houses, which were not good enough for them, to a population strongly mixed with Irish blood. Here one is 
in an almost undisguised working-men’s quarter, for even the shops and beer houses hardly take the trouble 
to exhibit a trifling degree of cleanliness. But all this is nothing in comparison with the courts and lanes which 
lie behind, to which access can be gained only through covered passages, in which no two human beings can 
pass at the same time. Of the irregular cramming together of dwellings in ways which defy all rational plan, 
of the tangle in which they are crowded literally one upon the other, it is impossible to convey an idea. And 
it is not the buildings surviving from the old times of Manchester which are to blame for this; the confusion 
has only recently reached its height when every scrap of space left by the old way of building has been filled 
up and patched over until not a foot of land is left to be further occupied. 

The south bank of the Irk is here very steep and between fifteen and thirty feet high. On this declivitous 
hillside there are planted three rows of houses, of which the lowest rise directly out of the river, while the 
front walls of the highest stand on the crest of the hill in Long Millgate. Among them are mills on the river, 
in short, the method of construction is as crowded and disorderly here as in the lower part of Long Millgate. 
Right and left a multitude of covered passages lead from the main street into numerous courts, and he who 
turns in thither gets into a filth and disgusting grime, the equal of which is not to be found—especially in the 
courts which lead down to the Irk, and which contain unqualifiedly the most horrible dwellings which I have 
yet beheld. In one of these courts there stands directly at the entrance, at the end of the covered passage, a 
privy without a door, so dirty that the inhabitants can pass into and out of the court only by passing through 
foul pools of stagnant urine and excrement. This is the first court on the Irk above Ducie Bridge—in case any 
one should care to look into it. Below it on the river there are several tanneries which fill the whole neighbour¬ 
hood with the stench of animal putrefaction. Below Ducie Bridge the only entrance to most of the houses is 
by means of narrow, dirty stairs and over heaps of refuse and filth. The first court below Ducie Bridge, known 
as Allen’s Court, was in such a state at the time of the cholera that the sanitary police ordered it evacuated, 
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swept, and disinfected with chloride of lime. Dr. Kay gives a terrible description of the state of this court at 
that time. Since then, it seems to have been partially torn away and rebuilt; at least looking down from Ducie 
Bridge, the passer-by sees several ruined walls and heaps of debris with some newer houses. The view from 
this bridge, mercifully concealed from mortals of small stature by a parapet as high as a man, is characteristic 
for the whole district. At the bottom flows, or rather stagnates, the Irk, a narrow, coal-black, foul-smelling 
stream, full of debris and refuse, which it deposits on the shallower right bank. 

In dry weather, a long string of the most disgusting, blackish-green, slime pools are left standing on this 
bank, from the depths of which bubbles of miasmatic gas constantly arise and give forth a stench unendur¬ 
able even on the bridge forty or fifty feet above the surface of the stream. But besides this, the stream itself is 
checked every few paces by high weirs, behind which slime and refuse accumulate and rot in thick masses. 
Above the bridge are tanneries, bone mills, and gasworks, from which all drains and refuse find their way into 
the Irk, which receives further the contents of all the neighbouring sewers and privies. It may be easily imag¬ 
ined, therefore, what sort of residue the stream deposits. Below the bridge you look upon the piles of debris, 
the refuse, filth, and offal from the courts on the steep left bank; here each house is packed close behind its 
neighbour and a piece of each is visible, all black, smoky, crumbling, ancient, with broken panes and window 
frames. The background is furnished by old barrack-like factory buildings. On the lower right bank stands a 
long row of houses and mills; the second house being a ruin without a roof, piled with debris; the third stands 
so low that the lowest floor is uninhabitable, and therefore without windows or doors. Here the background 
embraces the pauper burial-ground, the station of the Liverpool and Leeds railway, and, in the rear of this, 
the Workhouse, the “Poor-Law Bastille” of Manchester, which, like a citadel, looks threateningly down from 
behind its high walls and parapets on the hilltop, upon the working-people’s quarter below. 

Above Ducie Bridge, the left bank grows more flat and the right bank steeper, but the condition of the 
dwellings on both banks grows worse rather than better. He who turns to the left here from the main street, 
Long Millgate, is lost; he wanders from one court to another, turns countless corners, passes nothing but 
narrow, filthy nooks and alleys, until after a few minutes he has lost all clue, and knows not whither to turn. 
Everywhere half or wholly ruined buildings, some of them actually uninhabited, which means a great deal 
here; rarely a wooden or stone floor to be seen in the houses, almost uniformly broken, ill-fitting windows 
and doors, and a state of filth! Everywhere heaps of debris, refuse, and offal; standing pools for gutters, and 
a stench which alone would make it impossible for a human being in any degree civilised to live in such a 
district. The newly-built extension of the Leeds railway, which crosses the Irk here, has swept away some of 
these courts and lanes, laying others completely open to view. Immediately under the railway bridge there 
stands a court, the filth and horrors of which surpass all the others by far, just because it was hitherto so shut 
off, so secluded that the way to it could not be found without a good deal of trouble. I should never have 
discovered it myself, without the breaks made by the railway, though I thought I knew this whole region 
thoroughly. Passing along a rough bank, among stakes and washing-lines, one penetrates into this chaos of 
small one-storied, one-roomed huts, in most of which there is no artificial floor; kitchen, living and sleeping- 
room all in one. In such a hole, scarcely five feet long by six broad, I found two beds—and such bedsteads and 
beds!—which, with a staircase and chimney-place, exactly filled the room. In several others I found absolutely 
nothing, while the door stood open, and the inhabitants leaned against it. Everywhere before the doors refuse 
and offal; that any sort of pavement lay underneath could not be seen but only felt, here and there, with the 
feet. This whole collection of cattle-sheds for human beings was surrounded on two sides by houses and a 
factory, and on the third by the river, and besides the narrow stair up the bank, a narrow doorway alone led 
out into another almost equally ill-built, ill-kept labyrinth of dwellings. . . . 

If we leave the Irk and penetrate once more on the opposite side from Long Millgate into the midst of the 
working-men’s dwellings, we shall come into a somewhat newer quarter, which stretches from St. Michael’s 
Church to Withy Grove and Shude Hill. Here there is somewhat better order. In place of the chaos of build¬ 
ings, we find at least long straight lanes and alleys or courts, built according to a plan and usually square. But 
if, in the former case, every house was built according to caprice, here each lane and court is so built, without 
reference to the situation of the adjoining ones. . . . 

. . . Here, as in most of the working-men’s quarters of Manchester, the pork-raisers rent the courts and 
build pig-pens in them. In almost every court one or even several such pens may be found, into which the 
inhabitants of the court throw all refuse and offal, whence the swine grow fat; and the atmosphere, confined 
on all four sides, is utterly corrupted by putrefying animal and vegetable substances. . . . 

Such is the Old Town of Manchester, and on re-reading my description, I am forced to admit that instead 
of being exaggerated, it is far from black enough to convey a true impression of the filth, ruin, and uninhab¬ 
itableness, the defiance of all considerations of cleanliness, ventilation, and health which characterise the con¬ 
struction of this single district, containing at least twenty to thirty thousand inhabitants. And such a district 
exists in the heart of the second city of England, the first manufacturing city of the world. If any one wishes 
to see in how little space a human being can move, how little air—and such air!—he can breathe, how little 
of civilisation he may share and yet live, it is only necessary to travel hither. True, this is the Old Town, and 
the people of Manchester emphasise the fact whenever any one mentions to them the frightful condition of 
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this Hell upon Earth; but what does that prove? Everything which here arouses horror and indignation is of 
recent origin, belongs to the industrial epoch. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Engels, Friedrich. The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1892, pp. 45, 48-53. 


The Communist Manifesto 

Also known as: Manifesto of the Communist Party; Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei. 

Date: February 21, 1848 

This tract or pamphlet was written in 1847 for a meeting of the Communist League (in London) by the 
German social philosopher Karl Marx and his associate and compatriot Lriedrich Engels. In the mani¬ 
festo of the league, the authors attempted to explain scientifically how society had developed to a point 
where a classless society would begin to emerge. According to the authors, the workers of their day, who 
had been exposed to the vicissitudes of the capitalist market and who had been exploited by it, had grown 
to such numbers as to be able to unite and together abolish all ownership of property by the bourgeoisie, 
and to place, forcibly if necessary, the machinery that controlled the economy in the hands of the workers. 
Ultimately, the authors claimed, the state would be ruled by the workers, and a socialist, classless society 
would emerge. 

The Manifesto of the Communist Party was written and published in German as a pamphlet and was 
printed in London in 1848. It is commonly referred to as The Communist Manifesto. The document was 
eventually translated into almost every language and would stir social change in many parts of the world. Its 
famous final line is usually rendered as “Workers of the world, unite!” 

[From the English edition of 1888, edited by Friedrich Engelsj 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

Manifesto of the Communist Party 

A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communism. All the Powers of old Europe have entered into 
a holy alliance to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals and German 
police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been decried as Communistic by its opponents in power? 
Where is the Opposition that has not hurled back the branding reproach of Communism, against the more 
advanced opposition parties, as well as against its reactionary adversaries? 

Two things result from this fact. 

I. Communism is already acknowledged by all European Powers to be itself a Power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face of the whole world, publish their views, 
their aims, their tendencies, and meet this nursery tale of the Spectre of Communism with a Manifesto of the 
party itself. 

To this end, Communists of various nationalities have assembled in London, and sketched the following 
Manifesto, to be published in the English, French, German, Italian, Flemish and Danish languages. . . . 

The history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of class struggles. . . . 

The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of feudal society has not done away with 
class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinctive feature: it has simplified the 
class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two 
great classes, directly facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. . . . 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic rela¬ 
tions. It has pitilessly torn asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his “natural superiors,” and has left 
remaining no other nexus between man and man than naked self-interest, than callous “cash payment.”. . . . 
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In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, is developed, in the same proportion is the proletariat, the 
modern working class, developed—a class of labourers, who live only so long as they find work, and who find 
work only so long as their labour increases capital. These labourers, who must sell themselves piece-meal, 
are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
competition, to all the fluctuations of the market. . . . 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the patriarchal master into the great factory of the 
industrial capitalist. Masses of labourers, crowded into the factory, are organised like soldiers. As privates of the 
industrial army they are placed under the command of a perfect hierarchy of officers and sergeants. Not only are 
they slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the bourgeois State; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the over-looker, and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. The more openly this des¬ 
potism proclaims gain to be its end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more embittering it is. . . . 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only increases in number; it becomes concentrat¬ 
ed in greater masses, its strength grows, and it feels that strength more. The various interests and conditions of 
life within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more equalised, in proportion as machinery obliterates all 
distinctions of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages to the same low level. The growing competition 
among the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the wages of the workers ever more fluctuat¬ 
ing. The unceasing improvement of machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes their livelihood more and 
more precarious; the collisions between individual workmen and individual bourgeois take more and more 
the character of collisions between two classes. Thereupon the workers begin to form combinations (Trades 
Unions) against the bourgeois; they club together in order to keep up the rate of wages; they found permanent 
associations in order to make provision beforehand for these occasional revolts. Here and there the contest 
breaks out into riots. . . . 

This organization of the proletarians into a class, and consequently into a political party, is continually 
being upset again by the competition between the workers themselves. But it ever rises up again, stronger, 
firmer, mightier. . . . 

It has become evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in society, and to 
impose its conditions of existence upon society as an over-riding law. It is unfit to rule because it is incompe¬ 
tent to assure an existence to its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such a 
state, that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, in 
other words, its existence is no longer compatible with society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for the sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation and 
augmentation of capital; the condition for capital is wage-labour. Wage-labour rests exclusively on competi¬ 
tion between the laborers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces 
the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combination, due to association. 
The development of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which the 
bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What the bourgeoisie, therefore, produces, above all, is its 
own grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. . . . 

The immediate aim of the Communist is the same as that of all the other proletarian parties: formation of the 
proletariat into a class, overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by the proletariat. . . . 

The distinguishing feature of Communism is not the abolition of property generally, but the abolition of 
bourgeois property. But modern bourgeois private property is the final and most complete expression of the 
system of producing and appropriating products, that is based on class antagonisms, on the exploitation of 
the many by the few. 

In this sense, the theory of the Communists may be summed up in the single sentence: Abolition of private 
property. . . . 

The Communists are further with desiring to abolish countries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take from them what they have not got. Since the proletar¬ 
iat must first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of the nation, must constitute 
itself the nation, it is, so far, itself national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the word. 

National differences and antagonisms between peoples are daily more and more vanishing, owing to the 
development of the bourgeoisie, to freedom of commerce, to the world-market, to uniformity in the mode of 
production and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish still faster. United action, of the leading 
civilised countries at least, is one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. . . . 
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The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands of the State, i.e., of the proletariat organised as the ruling 
class; and to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible. 

Of course, in the beginning, this cannot be effected except by means of despotic inroads on the rights 
of property, and on the conditions of bourgeois production; by means of measures, therefore, which appear 
economically insufficient and untenable, but which, in the course of the movement, outstrip themselves, neces¬ 
sitate further inroads upon the old social order, and are unavoidable as a means of entirely revolutionising the 
mode of production. 

These measures will of course be different in different countries. 

Nevertheless in the most advanced countries, the following will be pretty generally applicable. 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land to public purposes. 

2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 

5. Centralisation of credit in the hands of the State, by means of a national bank with State capital and 
an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralisation of the means of communication and transport in the hands of the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments of production owned by the State; the bringing into cultivation 
of waste-lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in accordance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labour. Establishment of industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 

9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; gradual abolition of the distinction between 
town and country, by a more equable distribution of the population over the country. 

10. Free education for all children in public schools. Abolition of children’s factory labour in its present 
form. Combination of education with industrial production, etc., etc. 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions have disappeared, and all production has been 
concentrated in the hands of a vast association of the whole nation, the public power will lose its politi¬ 
cal character. Political power, properly so called, is merely the organised power of one class for oppressing 
another. If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
to organise itself as a class, if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps 
away by force the old conditions of production, then it will, along with these conditions, have swept away the 
conditions for the existence of class antagonisms and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its 
own supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antagonisms, we shall have an association, 
in which the free development of each is the condition for the free development of all. . . . 

The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. They openly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communistic revolution. The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

Workingmen of all countries, unite! 
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Percy B. St. John: Eyewitness to the French Revolution in 1848 

Date: February 22, 1848 

During this time period in France, suffrage was restricted only to men who owned a certain amount of 
property. Among the disenfranchised masses, opposition parties and organized protest movements had been 
held for years. On February 22, 1848, a mass protest banquet was arranged to demand universal manhood 
suffrage. Franqois-Pierre-Guillaume Guizot (1787-1874), the French premier under King Louis-Philippe 
(1773-1850), was informed of the planned event and immediately issued a decree forbidding the banquet. 
In response to Guizot’s provocative decree, Parisians gathered at the banquet hall and street fighting broke 
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out. The violence reached its height on February 23, when troops clashed with demonstrators. Although 
some of the soldiers fired into the mob, others laid down their arms and joined the Parisians. Guizot resigned 
immediately, and Louis-Philippe abdicated on February 24. The Chamber of Deputies created a Committee 
of Public Safety, headed by the renowned poet Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), which quickly created 
the Second French Republic. The Second Republic endured until 1852, when Louis-Napoleon-Bonaparte 
proclaimed himself Napoleon III. 

Percy B. St. John was a journalist and author. By 1846 he was editor of The Mirror of Literature. His 
book is titled French Revolution in 1848: The Three Days of February 1848, by Percy B. St. John, An Eye- 
Witness Of The Whole Revolution, and was published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, London, 
1848. St. John went on to become the editor of The Guide to Literature, Science, Art and General Information 
in 1853, and in 1861 became the editor of The London Herald. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Tuesday, February 22. The journals of the opposition appeared with the notice, in large letters, at the 
head of their papers, that the banquet was given up, and an appeal to the population of Paris to keep order, 
formed a very prominent part of the announcement. The Left were evidently alarmed, while ministers were 
confident and their journals sang a triumphant song of victory. From an early hour detachments of municipal 
guard, troops of the line and cavalry, were seen moving toward the boulevards and the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties; it became known that heavy squadrons of cavalry had entered Paris during the night, while others were 
concealed within the Hippodrome, or were bivouacked round the fortifications. The spies of the government 
reported during the night that there was a total absence of conspiracy. . . . 

The weather was disagreeable, even wet. A somber and threatening sky hung over the town, but from 
six in the morning the boulevards presented an animated appearance. Crowds of workingmen, of shopkeep¬ 
ers, began to move toward the Church of the Madeleine, in front of which the procession was to have met 
and formed. Many were not aware that the banquet was given up, and went to witness the departure of the 
cortege, while those who knew that the opposition had abandoned their intention of holding the meeting, 
went with a vague desire to see what would happen. Hundreds went with a settled determination to bring 
things to an issue; for early on Tuesday morning I saw swords, and daggers, and pistols concealed under the 
blouses of the workingmen. . . . 

Between nine and ten I walked to the Place de la Madeleine. It was covered with knots of men and women 
of all classes, talking, whispering, looking about with a vague air of uncertainty and alarm. . . . 

The neighborhood of the Chamber of Deputies were then occupied militarily. A strong force was placed 
upon the Pont de la Concorde, and on attempting to pass, I and others were driven back by the military. 
No one was allowed to cross save deputies, who carried their medals, or persons bearing tickets. The other 
approaches to the legislature were equally well guarded. Between the Quai d’Orsay and the lnvalides, two 
regiments of the line and six pieces of artillery were stationed. 

Meanwhile, everywhere the crowd increased; all Paris seemed moving to the boulevards, to the Mad¬ 
eleine, to the Champs Elysees, and to the Place de la Concorde. As yet there was no menacing aspect in the 
masses, many artisans, with their wives on their arms, hung about looking on and listening. Not a policeman 
in uniform was seen, but many a mouchard face could be distinguished in the crowd. 

About ten o’clock, a considerable body of workmen, and young men belonging to the different schools 
of Paris collected on the Place du Pantheon, and set out for the Madeleine by the Rues St. Jacques, des Gres, 
the Pont Neuf, the Rue St. Honore, etc., crying as they went, Vive la Reforme, and singing the Marseillaise 
and the chant of the Girondins. . . . 

This procession, which had gradually swelled as it went, came out upon the boulevards by the Rue 
Duphot, and as they passed, it was impossible not to admire the courage of this body of young men, who, 
wholly unarmed, thus braved the strict orders of a government, backed by an immense army and whole parks 
of artillery. They were liable at every moment to be charged or fired on. . . . 

Having reached the Madeleine, the procession halted before the house in which the central committee of 
the electors of the opposition were in the habit of assembling, and asked for Barrot, who, however, was not 
there. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, up to the time this procession passed before its door, had the gate open, 
with soldiers standing before utterly unarmed. . . . 

An officer of dragoons advanced alone to a large group of spectators, who were collected in the basin 
of one of the fountains, and begged them to retire, which many of them at once did. A few persisted; but 
suddenly the water beginning to play, they jumped out amid loud laughter. In fact, with few exceptions, 
the crowd, amidst whom were many well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, were excessively good humored. The 
majority seemed persuaded that the vast display of unarmed Parisians who had turned out would induce 
the ministry to give way. The municipal guard, however, like the gendarmes and Swiss of the July Revolution, 
seemed doomed to mar all. This body, detested by the Parisians as police, kept up continued charges upon the 
crowd as it gradually dispersed. . . . 
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About twelve, passing by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, I noticed, in the back court, a heavy detachment 
of dragoons, in addition to which, soon after, the front door was closed and guarded by numerous sentries. 
A powerful mob, with sticks and iron bars, strove to burst open the gate and inflict summary vengeance on 
Guizot. The windows were broken with stones. Loud cries of Vive la Reforme! were followed by a bas Guizot! 
A single municipal guard strove to get out at the front gate, as if to go for a reinforcement. He was pelted with 
stones and driven back within shelter of the hotel [i.e., the Ministry]. 

About this time a most imposing military force marched down upon the hotel, which assumed the air 
of a fortress. A line of soldiers, with their arms loaded and bayonets fixed, occupied the pavement. The long 
garden wall was guarded by a cordon of troops, and municipal guards on horseback stood before the door. 
These latter took up their position with so much carelessness, as to knock down and severely wound one of 
the crowd. Shortly after, one of these police having rushed out to seize a rioter, was unhorsed and severely 
handled, after which he was taken to the same doctor’s shop where was the wounded man of the people. From 
that moment all disturbance finished on this point for the day, and Guizot was able to go to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The passengers were in this neighborhood compelled to turn out on to the carriage way, the whole 
pavement being occupied by soldiers. . . . 

At this very time [about three], having returned to my residence to write a letter, I was witness to a scene, 
which described minutely, may give an idea of many similar events. My residence is situated in the Rue St. 
Honore. . . . Called to my window by a noise, I saw several persons standing at the horses’ heads of an omni¬ 
bus. The driver whipped, and tried to drive on. The people insisted. At length, several policemen in plain clothes 
interfered, and as the party of the people was small, disengaged the omnibus, ordered the passengers to get out, 
and sent the vehicle home amid the hootings of the mob. A few minutes later, a cart full of stones and gravel 
came up. A number of boys seized it, undid the harness, and it was placed instantly in the middle of the street, 
amid loud cheering. A brewer’s dray and hackney cab were in brief space of time added, and the barricade was 
made. The passers-by continued to move along with the most perfect indifference. . . . 

Next door to me is an armorer’s. Suddenly the people perceived the words Prelat, armourier, over the door. A 
rush is made at his shutters, stones are raised at his windows, and those of the house he occupied, many of which 
smash the panes in neighboring houses. Every window is, however, filled by anxious spectators. Suddenly the 
shutters of the shop give way, they are torn down and borne to the barricade, while the windows being smashed, 
the people rush into the warehouse. There are no arms! The night before they have been removed or concealed. 
Still, a few horns of gunpowder, and some swords and pistols are taken. Though the mob was through the whole 
of the vast hotel, a portion of which was occupied by the armorer, nothing but arms were taken away. . . . 

On Wednesday, however, it was impossible to conceal from the liing that the movement was general, that 
the people were flying to arms, that barricades were rising in every quarter, and worse than all, the colonels of 
the national guard reported, one after another, that their men demanded, nay, insisted on the dismissal of Guizot. 
The generals of the line were interrogated. Not one would answer for the troops if the national guard sided 
with the people. The saying of an artillery officer near the Hotel de Ville was reported “Fire on the people? No! 
Fire on the people who pay us? We shall do nothing of the kind. If we have to choose between massacring our 
brothers and abandoning the monarchy, there can be no hesitation.” Louis Philippe saw the critical nature of the 
position, and hesitated no longer. Guizot and his colleagues were dismissed. . . . 

Toward seven o’clock, the general aspect of Paris was peaceable. On the Petit Bourse, near the Opera, the 
funds had risen forty centimes on the arrival of the news that the ministry had been dismissed. Aides-de-camp 
and general officers galloped here and there, proclaiming the intelligence. Everywhere the people delivered the 
prisoners made during the day, and then they went away rejoicing. Nevertheless, the barricades were not aban¬ 
doned. The strongest and most artistically made were guarded by some hundreds of young men, between the 
Rue du Temple and the Rue St. Martin, and about the Rue Transnonain. Though repeatedly told of the dismissal 
of Guizot, they replied that they must have guarantees, and with this they posted sentries at every issue, and pre¬ 
pared to bivouac for the night, many without food, many without fire. Among these were numbers of the better 
classes, who had placed blouses over their clothes and joined the people, to encourage and direct them. 

Between eight and nine o’clock, darkness having completely set in, the streets began to present an unusual 
aspect—that of an illumination. With rare exceptions, at every window of the lofty houses on the quarter of 
the Tuileries, candles or lamps were placed, and by their light could be seen ladies and gentlemen looking down 
upon the dense and happy crowd who filled the streets to overflowing. Loud cheers greeted the presence of the 
spectators, while groans and threats of demolishing their windows were the punishment of the sulky few who 
refused to join in the general manifestation. They gained nothing by it but to let their ill will be seen, for the 
populace compelled them to follow the general example. All, however, was gayety and good humor. 

After witnessing the fine coup-d’oeil presented by the Rue St. Honore, the longest street in the world, I believe, 
I attempted to gain the boulevards by the Place Vendome. I found it, however, occupied by a dense mass of some 
ten thousand men, who were striving to force the denizens of the Hotel de Justice to light up. As no attention was 
paid to their demand, and Hebert [minister of Justice] was peculiarly hated, they began to break his windows, and 
even set fire to the planks which shelved off from the door, as well as to the sentry box. A heavy body of cuiras¬ 
siers however, and several detachments of national guards came down, and using vigorous, but gentle measures, 
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re-established order. To lessen the crowd, they drew a line across the Rue Castiglione, and allowed no one to pass. 
Standing in the crowd, I heard many republicans conversing. Their tone was that of bitter disappointment. They 
said that the people were deceived, that a Mole ministry was a farce, and that if the populace laid down their 
arms, it would be but to take them up again. Still, the majority rejoiced. To have carried this point was a geat 
thing, and no greater proof of the patriotism of the workingmen can be given. They gained nothing by the change 
but mental satisfaction, with which a vast majority seemed amply satisfied. 

But a terrible and bloody tragedy was about to change the aspect of the whole scene. . . . 

Wednesday, February 23d. About a quarter past ten, while on my way, by another route, to the boulevards, I 
suddenly, with others, was startled by the aspect of a gentleman who, without his hat, ran madly into the middle 
of the street, and began to harangue the passersby. “To arms!” he cried, “we are betrayed. The soldiers have 
slaughtered a hundred unarmed citizens by the Hotel des Capucines. Vengeance!” and having given the details 
of the affair, he hurried to carry the intelligence to other quarters. The effect was electric; each man shook his 
neighbor by the hand, and far and wide the word was given that the whole system must fall. 

As this tragic event sealed the fate of the Orleans dynasty, I have been at some pains to collect a correct ver¬ 
sion of it, and I have every reason to believe those who were eyewitnesses will bear me out in my description. I 
went immediately as near to the spot as possible, I conversed to numerous parties who saw it, and myself saw 
many of the immediate consequences. 

The boulevards were, like all the other streets, brilliantly illuminated, and everywhere immense numbers 
of promenaders walked up and down, men, women, and children, enjoying the scene, and rejoicing that the 
terrific struggle of the day had ceased. The footpaths were quite covered, while the carriage way, in part occu¬ 
pied by cavalry, was continually filled by processions of students, working men, and others, who sang songs 
of triumph at their victory. Round the Hotel des Capucines, where Guizot resided, there was a heavy force of 
military, of troops of the line, dragoons, and municipal guard, who occupied the pavement and forced every¬ 
one on to the carriage way. A vast crowd, principally of accidental spectators, ladies, gentlemen, English, etc., 
in fact curious people in general, were stationed watching a few men and boys who tried to force the inmates 
to light up. 

For some time all was tranquil, but presently a column of students and artisans, unarmed, but singing 
“Mourir pour la patrie,” came down the boulevards; at the same instant a gun was heard, and the 14th 
Regiment of Line leveled their muskets and fired. The scene which followed was awful. Thousands of men, 
women, children, shrieking, bawling, raving, were seen flying in all directions, while sixty-two men, women, 
and lads, belonging to every class of society, lay weltering in their blood upon the pavement. Next minute an 
awful roar, the first breath of popular indignation was heard, and then flew the students, artisans, the shop¬ 
keepers, all, to carry the news to the most distant parts of the city, and to rouse the population to arms against 
a government whose satellites murdered the people in this atrocious manner. 

A squadron of cuirassiers now charged, sword in hand, over dead and wounded, amid useless cries of 
“Mind the fallen,” and drove the people before them. The sight was awful. Husbands were seen dragging their 
fainting wives from the scene of massacre; fathers snatching up their children, with pale faces and clenched 
teeth, hurried away to put their young ones in safety, and then to come out in arms against the monarchy. 
Women clung to railings, trees, or to the wall, or fell fainting on the stones. More than a hundred persons who 
saw the soldiers level, fell in time to save their lives, and then rose and hastened to quit the spot. Utter strang¬ 
ers shook hands and congratulated one another on their escape. In a few minutes, a deputy of the opposition, 
Courtais, now commanding the national guard, was on the spot and making inquiries into the cause of this 
fearful affair. “Sir,” said he, warmly addressing the colonel in command, “you have committed an action, 
unworthy of a French soldier.” The Colonel, overwhelmed with sorrow and shame, replied, that the order to 
fire was a mistake. It appeared that a ball, from a gun which went off accidentally, had struck his horse’s leg, 
and that thinking he was attacked, he had ordered a discharge. “Monsieur le Colonel,” added the honorable 
deputy, “you are a soldier, I believe in your good faith; but remember that an awful responsibility rests on 
your head.” Tremendous indeed, for he had sealed the fate of the tottering monarchy! 

A word before we proceed. When the proclamation was made that the Guizot ministry had been dis¬ 
missed, the military were gradually withdrawn, and wherever this occurred, tranquillity followed. No serious 
attacks were made upon any public building; in fact, the people contented themselves with breaking a few 
windows; everywhere the cry “Light the lamps,” was not obeyed. Guizot, however, conscious of the intense 
hatred which was felt toward him, kept his house guarded like a fortress. The display of military force was 
tremendously imposing, both within and without the hoel. Had none been stationed outside, whatever he had 
in, the causes which kept crowds standing round, would have been removed, and the people would not have 
been irritated. It was the overcare of his own person shown by Guizot, which caused this frightful catastrophe. 
Like every other event of this great week, with all its momentous consequences, this is to be traced to the utter 
incapacity of Guizot, in politics. . . . 

Meanwhile, Courtais had hurried to the National office, while a body of men, now no longer hindered by 
the soldiers, proceeded to remove the heaps of dead and dying, whose groans must have been plainly heard 
by the ex-minister in his hotel. The wounded, and those bodies which were claimed, were borne to houses in 
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the neighborhood, while some of the national guards in uniform were carried to their respective town halls, 
everywhere as the bloody banner of insurrections. Seventeen corpses, however, were retained and placed upon 
a cart. Ghastly was the spectacle of torch and gaslight, of that heap of dead, a few minutes before alive, merry, 
anxious, full of hopes, and perhaps, lofty aspirations for their country. Round about were men, no less pale 
and ghastly, bearing pikes and torches, while others drew the awful cartload along. 
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Frederick Douglass's Speech on American Slavery 

Date: 1850 

This speech, given by Frederick Douglass in Rochester, New York, was the first of a series of lectures on 
slavery. Opposition to slavery went back at least as far as 1688 and had become a heated topic between the 
northern and southern states in the first half of the 1800s. Douglass, a former slave, first gained recognition in 
1841 as a speaker at the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society’s convention, and he soon became a living symbol 
against claims that blacks were inferior. His speech elicited sympathy for the millions of slaves in the South 
by using the oppression of Ireland for comparison: No matter how badly the Irish were treated, they were still 
masters of their own body and soul. Earlier that same year, Congress produced the Great Compromise, which 
strengthened the Fugitive Slave Taw and outraged abolitionists. 

I come before you this evening to deliver the first lecture of a course which I purpose to give in this city, 
during the present winter, on the subject of American Slavery. 

I make this announcement with no feelings of self-sufficiency. If I do not mistake my own emotions, 
they are such as result from a profound sense of my incompetency to do justice to the task which I have just 
announced, and now entered upon. 

If any, then, demand of me why I speak, I plead as my apology, the fact that abler and more eloquent men 
have failed to speak, or what, perhaps, is more true, and therefore more strong, such men have spoken only 
on the wrong side of the question, and have thus thrown their influence against the cause of liberty, humanity 
and benevolence. 

There are times in the experience of almost every community, when even the humblest member thereof 
may properly presume to teach—when the wise and great ones, the appointed leaders of the people, exert 
their powers of mind to complicate, mystify, entangle and obscure the simple truth—when they exert the 
noblest gifts which heaven has vouchsafed to man to mislead the popular mind, and to corrupt the public 
heart, —then the humblest may stand forth and be excused for opposing even his weakness to the torrent 
of evil. 

That such a state of things exists in this community, I have abundant evidence. I learn it from the Roches¬ 
ter press, from the Rochester pulpit, and in my intercourse with the people of Rochester. Not a day passes over 
me that I do not meet with apparently good men, who utter sentiments in respect to this subject which would 
do discredit to savages. They speak of the enslavement of their fellow-men with an indifference and coldness 
which might be looked for only in men hardened by the most atrocious and villainous crimes. 

The fact is, we are in the midst of a great struggle. The public mind is widely and deeply agitated; and 
bubbling up from its perturbed waters, are many and great impurities, whose poisonous miasma demands a 
constant antidote. 

Whether the contemplated lectures will in any degree contribute towards answering this demand, time 
will determine. 

Of one thing, however, I can assure my hearers—that I come up to this work at the call of duty, and with 
an honest desire to promote the happiness and well-being of every member of this community, as well as to 
advance the emancipation of every slave. 

The audience will pardon me if I say one word more by way of introduction. It is my purpose to give this 
subject a calm, candid and faithful discussion. I shall not aim to shock nor to startle my hearers; but to con¬ 
vince their judgment and to secure their sympathies for the enslaved. I shall aim to be as stringent as truth, and 
as severe as justice; and if at any time I shall fail of this, and do injustice in any respect, I shall be most happy 
to be set right by any gentleman who shall hear me, subject, of course to order and decorum. I shall deal, dur¬ 
ing these lectures, alike with individuals and institutions—men shall no more escape me than things. I shall 
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have occasion, at times, to be even personal, and to rebuke sin in high places. I shall not hesitate to arraign 
either priests or politicians, church or state, and to measure all by the standard of justice, and in the light of 
truth. I shall not forget to deal with the unrighteous spirit of caste which prevails in this community; and I 
shall give particular attention to the recently enacted fugitive slave bill. I shall keep my eye upon the Congress 
which is to commence to-morrow, and fully inform myself as to its proceedings. In a word, the whole subject 
of slavery, in all its bearings, shall have a full and impartial discussion. 

A very slight acquaintance with the history of American slavery is sufficient to show that it is an evil of 
which it will be difficult to rid this country. It is not the creature of a moment, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is not; it is not a pigmy, which a slight blow may demolish; it is no youthful upstart, whose impertinent prat- 
ings may be silenced by a dignified contempt. No: it is an evil of gigantic proportions, and of long standing. 

Its origin in this country dates back to the landing of the pilgrims on Plymouth rock. ... It was here more 
than two centuries ago. The first spot poisoned by its leprous presence, was a small plantation in Virginia. 
The slaves, at that time, numbered only twenty. They have now increased to the frightful number of three 
millions; and from that narrow plantation, they are now spread over by far the largest half of the American 
Union. Indeed, slavery forms an important part of the entire history of the American people. Its presence may 
be seen in all American affairs. It has become interwoven with all American institutions, and has anchored 
itself in the very soil of the American Constitution. It has thrown its paralysing arm over freedom of speech, 
and the liberty of the press; and has created for itself morals and manners favorable to its own continuance. 
It has seduced the church, corrupted the pulpit, and brought the powers of both into degrading bondage; 
and now, in the pride of its power, it even threatens to bring down that grand political edifice, the American 
Union, unless every member of this republic shall so far disregard his conscience and his God as to yield to 
its infernal behests. 

That must be a powerful influence which can truly be said to govern a nation; and that slavery governs 
the American people, is indisputably true. If there were any doubt on this point, a few plain questions (it 
seems to me) could not fail to remove it. What power has given this nation its Presidents for more than fifty 
years? Slavery. What power is that to which the present aspirants to presidential honors are bowing? Slavery. 
We may call it “Union,” “Constitution,” “Harmony,” or “American institutions,” that to which such men 
as Cass, Dickinson, Webster, Clay and other distinguished men of this country, are devoting their energies, 
is nothing more nor less than American slavery. It is for this that they are writing letters, making speeches, 
and promoting the holding of great mass meetings, professedly in favor of “the Union.” These men know the 
service most pleasing to their master, and that which is most likely to be richly rewarded. Men may “serve 
God for nought,” as did Job; but he who serves the devil has an eye to his reward. “Patriotism,” “obedience 
to the law,” “prosperity to the country,” have come to mean, in the mouths of these distinguished statesmen, 
a mean and servile acquiescence in the most flagitious and profligate legislation in favor of slavery. I might 
enlarge here on this picture of slave power, and tell of its influence upon the press in the free States, and upon 
the condition and rights of the free colored people of the North; but I forbear for the present. . . . Enough has 
been said, I trust, to convince all that the abolition of this evil will require time, energy, zeal, perseverance and 
patience; that it will require fidelity, a martyr-like spirit of self-sacrifice, and a firm reliance on Him who has 
declared Himself to be “the God of the oppressed.” Having said thus much upon the power and prevalence 
of slavery, allow me to speak of the nature of slavery itself; and here I can speak, in part, from experience— 
I can speak with the authority of positive knowledge. . . . 

First of all, I will state, as well as I can, the legal and social relation of master and slave. A master is one 
(to speak in the vocabulary of the Southern States) who claims and exercises a right of property in the person 
of a fellow man. This he does with the force of the law and the sanction of Southern religion. The law gives the 
master absolute power over the slave. He may work him, flog him, hire him out, sell him, and, in certain con¬ 
tingencies, kill him, with perfect impunity. The slave is a human being, divested of all rights—reduced to the 
level of a brute—a mere “chattel” in the eye of the law—placed beyond the circle of human brotherhood—cut 
off from his kind—his name, which the “recording angel” may have enrolled in heaven, among the blest, is 
impiously inserted in a master’s ledger, with horses, sheep and swine. In law, the slave has no wife, no children, 
no country, and no home. He can own nothing, possess nothing, acquire nothing, but what must belong to 
another. To eat the fruit of his own toil, to clothe his person with the work of his own hands, is considered 
stealing. He toils that another may reap the fruit; he is industrious that another may live in idleness; he eats 
unbolted meal, that another may eat the bread of fine flour; he labors in chains at home, under a burning sun 
and a biting lash, that another may ride in ease and splendor abroad; he lives in ignorance, that another may 
be educated; he is abused, that another may be exalted; he rests his toil-worn limbs on the cold, damp ground, 
that another may repose on the softest pillow; he is clad in coarse and tattered raiment, that another may 
be arrayed in purple and fine linen; he is sheltered only by the wretched hovel, that a master may dwell in a 
magnificent mansion; and to this condition he is bound down as by an arm of iron. 

From this monstrous relation, there springs an unceasing stream of most revolting cruelties. The very 
accompaniments of the slave system, stamp it as the offspring of hell itself. To ensure good behavior, the slave¬ 
holder relies on the whip,; to induce proper humility, he relies on the whip,; to rebuke what he is pleased to 
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term insolence, he relies on the whip, ; to supply the place of wages, as an incentive to toil, he relies on the 
whip,; to bind down the spirit of the slave, to imbrute and to destroy his manhood, he relies on the whip,, 
the chain, the gag, the thumb- screw, the pillory, the bowie-knife, the pistol, and the blood-hound. These are 
the necessary and unvarying accompaniments of the system. . . . 

Nor is slavery more adverse to the conscience than it is to the mind. 

This is shown by the fact that in every State of the American Union, where slavery exists, except the State 
of Kentucky, there are laws, absolutely prohibitory of education among the slaves. The crime of teaching a 
slave to read is punishable with severe fines and imprisonment, and, in some instances, with death itself. 

Nor are the laws respecting this matter, a dead letter. Cases may occur in which they are disregarded, and 
a few instances may be found where slaves may have learned to read; but such are isolated cases, and only 
prove the rule. The great mass of slaveholders look upon education among the slaves as utterly subversive of 
the slave system. I well remember when my mistress first announced to my master that she had discovered that 
I could read. His face colored at once, with surprise and chagrin. He said that “I was ruined, that my value as 
a slave was destroyed; that a slave should know nothing but to obey his master; that to give a Negro an inch 
would lead him to take an ell; that having learned how to read, I would soon want to know how to write; and 
that, bye and bye, I would be running away.” I think my audience will bear witness to the correctness of this 
philosophy, and to the literal fulfilment of this prophecy. 

It is perfectly well understood at the South that to educate a slave is to make him discontented with slav¬ 
ery, and to invest him with a power which shall open to him the treasures of freedom; and since the object of 
the slaveholder is to maintain complete authority over his slave, his constant vigilance is exercised to prevent 
everything which militates against, or endangers the stability of his authority. Education being among the 
menacing influences, and, perhaps, the most dangerous, is therefore, the most cautiously guarded against. 

It is true that we do not often hear of the enforcement of the law, punishing as crime the teaching of slaves 
to read, but this in not because of a want of disposition to enforce it. The true reason, or explanation of the 
matter is this, there is the greatest unanimity of opinion among the white population of the South, in favor of 
the policy of keeping the slave in ignorance. There is, perhaps, another reason why the law against education 
is so seldom violated. The slave is too poor to be able to offer a temptation sufficiently strong to induce a 
white man to violate it; and it is not to be supposed that in a community where the moral and religious senti¬ 
ment is in favor of slavery, many martyrs will be found sacrificing their liberty and lives by violating those 
prohibitory enactments. 

As a general rule, then, darkness reigns over the abodes of the enslaved, and “how great is that darkness!” 

We are sometimes told of the contentment of the slaves, and are entertained with vivid pictures of their 
happiness. We are told that they often dance and sing; that their masters frequently give them wherewith to 
make merry; in fine, that they have little of which to complain. I admit that the slave does sometimes sing, 
dance, and appear to be merry. But what does this prove? It only proves to my mind, that though slavery is 
armed with a thousand stings, it is not able entirely to kill the elastic spirit of the bondman. That spirit will rise 
and walk abroad, despite of whips and chains, and extract from the cup of nature, occasional drops of joy and 
gladness. No thanks to the slaveholder, nor to slavery, that the vivacious captive may sometimes dance in his 
chains, his very mirth in such circumstances, stands before God, as an accusing angel against his enslaver. 

But who tell us of the extraordinary contentment and happiness of the slave? What traveller has explored 
the balmy regions of our Southern country and brought back “these glad tidings of joy”? Bring him on the 
platform, and bid him answer a few plain questions, we shall then be able to determine the weight and impor¬ 
tance that attach to his testimony. Is he a minister? Yes. Were you ever in a slave State, sir? Yes. May I inquire 
the object of your mission South? To preach the gospel, sir. Of what denominations are you? A Presbyterian, 
sir. To whom were you introduced? To the Rev. Dr. Plummer. Is he a slaveholder, sir? Yes, sir. Has slaves about 
his house? Yes, sir. Were you then the guest of Dr. Plummer? Yes, sir. Waited on by slaves while there? Yes, 
sir. Did you preach for Dr. Plummer? Yes, sir. Did you spend your nights at the great house, or at the quarter 
among the slaves? At the great house. You had, then, no social intercourse with the slaves? No, sir. You frat¬ 
ernized, then, wholly with the white portion of the population while there? Yes, sir. This is sufficient, sir; you 
can leave the platform. 

Nothing is more natural than that those who go into slave States, and enjoy the hospitality of slavehold¬ 
ers, should bring back favorable reports of the condition of the slave. If that ultra republican, the Hon. Lewis 
Cass could not return from the Court of France, without paying a compliment to royalty simply because 
King Louis Phillippe patted him on the shoulder, called him “friend,” and invited him to dinner, it is not to be 
expected that those hungry shadows of men in the shape of ministers, that go South, can escape a contamina¬ 
tion even more beguiling and insidious. Alas! for the weakness of poor human nature! “Pleased with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw! ” 

Why is it that all the reports of contentment and happiness among the slaves at the South come to us 
upon the authority of slaveholders, or (what is equally significant), of slaveholders’ friends? Why is it that 
we do not hear from the slaves direct? The answer to this question furnishes the darkest features in the 
American slave system. 
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Is is often said, by the opponents of the anti-slavery cause, that the condition of the people of Ireland 
is more deplorable than that of the American slaves. Far be it from me to underrate the sufferings of the 
Irish people. They have been long oppressed; and the same heart that prompts me to plead the cause of 
the American bondman, makes it impossible for me not to sympathize with the oppressed of all lands. 
Yet I must say that there is no analogy between the two cases. The Irishman is poor, but he is not a slave. 
He may be in rags, but he is not a slave. He is still the master of his own body, and can say with the poet, 
“The hand of Douglass is his own.” “The world is all before him, where to choose,” and poor as may be 
my opinion of the British Parliament, I cannot believe that it will ever sink to such a depth of infamy as to 
pass a law for the recapture of Fugitive Irishmen! The shame and scandal of kidnapping will long remain 
wholly monopolized by the American Congress! The Irishman has not only the liberty to emigrate from 
his country, but he has liberty at home. He can write, and speak, and co-operate for the attainment of his 
rights and the redress of his wrongs. 

The multitude can assembly upon all the green hills, and fertile plains of the Emerald Isle—they can 
pour our their grievances, and proclaim their wants without molestation; and the press, that “swiftwinged 
messenger,” can bear the tidings of their doing to the extreme bounds of the civilized world. They have 
their “Conciliation Hall” on the banks of the Liffey, their reform Clubs, and the newspapers; they pass 
resolutions, send forth addresses, and enjoy the right of petition. But how is it with the American slave? 
Where may he assemble? Where is his Conciliation Hall? Where are his newspapers? Where is his right of 
petition? Where is his freedom of speech? his liberty of the press? and his right of locomotion? He is said to 
be happy; happy men can speak. But ask the slave—what is his condition? —what his state of mind?—what 
he thinks of this enslavement? and you had as well address your inquiries to the silent dead. There comes 
no voice from the enslaved, we are left to gather his feelings by imagining what ours would be, were our 
souls in his soul’s stead. 

If there were no other fact descriptive of slavery, than that the slave is dumb, this alone would be sufficient 
to mark the slave system as a grant aggregation of human horrors. 

Most who are present will have observed that leading men, in this country, have been putting forth their 
skill to secure quiet to the nation. A system of measures to promote this object was adopted a few months 
ago in Congress. 

The result of those measures is known. Instead of quiet, they have produced alarm; instead of peace, they 
have brought us war, and so must ever be. 

While this nation is guilty of the enslavement of three millions of innocent men and women, it is as idle 
of think of having a sound and lasting peace, as it is to think there is no God, to take cognizance of the affairs 
of men. There can be no peace to the wicked while slavery continues in the land, it will be condemned, and 
while it is condemned there will be agitation; Nature must cease to be nature; Men must become monsters; 
Humanity must be transformed; Christianity must be exterminated; all ideas of justice, and the laws of eter¬ 
nal goodness must be utterly blotted out from the human soul, ere a system so foul and infernal can escape 
condemnation, or this guilty Republic can have a sound and enduring Peace. 
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Giuseppe Mazzini: On Nationality 

Date: 1852 

Giuseppe Mazzini was a leader of the Italian unification movement. As a law student at the University of 
Genoa, he was exposed to literature and political thought. His goal was that Italy be united as a republic. His 
activities led to his imprisonment by the government. In 1830 he chose to go into exile in Marseille, France, 
where he founded Young Italy, a patriotic society committed to republicanism and democracy. Its members 
swore to proselytize and fight for democracy, national independence, and unity, and to wage relentless war on 
tyrants. He saw the creation of a democratic Italian state as crucial to Italy’s development. 

Mazzini’s republicanism differentiated him from both the monarchists and the socialists. His philosophy 
called for cooperation across class lines. He believed that the unity of workers and employers—educated and 
uneducated—was an essential precondition for the triumph of democratic movements. 

Eventually, Italian unification did become a reality, but not as a democratic republic. It was united as 
a monarchy. 
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The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

Europe no longer possesses unity of faith, of mission, or of aim. Such unity is a necessity in the world. 
Here, then, is the secret of the crisis. It is the duty of every one to examine and analyse calmly and care¬ 
fully the probable elements of this new unity. But those who persist in perpetuating, by violence or by 
Jesuitical compromise, the external observance of the old unity, only perpetuate the crisis, and render its 
issue more violent. 

There are in Europe two great questions; or, rather, the question of the transformation of authority, 
that is to say, of the Revolution, has assumed two forms; the question which all have agreed to call social, 
and the question of nationalities. The first is more exclusively agitated in France, the second in the heart of 
the other peoples of Europe. I say, which all have agreed to call social, because, generally speaking, every 
great revolution is so far social, that it cannot be accomplished either in the religious, political, or any 
other sphere, without affecting social relations, the sources and the distribution of wealth; but that which 
is only a secondary consequence in political revolutions is now the cause and the banner of the movement 
in France. The question there is now, above all, to establish better relations between labour and capital, 
between production and consumption, between the workman and the employer. 

It is probable that the European initiative, that which will give a new impulse to intelligence and to 
events, will spring from the question of nationalities. The social question may, in effect, although with 
difficulty, be partly resolved by a single people; it is an internal question for each, and the French Repub¬ 
licans of 1848 so understood it, when, determinately abandoning the European initiative, they placed 
Lamartine’s [Note: A French poet and politician] manifesto by the side of their aspirations towards the 
organisation of labour. The question of nationality can only be resolved by destroying the treaties of 1815, 
and changing the map of Europe and its public Law. The question of Nationalities, rightly understood, is 
the Alliance of the Peoples; the balance of powers based upon new foundations; the organisation of the 
work that Europe has to accomplish. . . . 

It was not for a material interest that the people of Vienna fought in 1848; in weakening the empire 
they could only lose power. It was not for an increase of wealth that the people of Lombardy fought in the 
same year; the Austrian Government had endeavoured in the year preceding to excite the peasants against 
the landed proprietors, as they had done in Gallicia; but everywhere they had failed. They struggled, they 
still struggle, as do Poland, Germany, and Hungary, for country and liberty; for a word inscribed upon 
a banner, proclaiming to the world that they also live, think, love, and labour for the benefit of all. They 
speak the same language, they bear about them the impress of consanguinity, they kneel beside the same 
tombs, they glory in the same tradition; and they demand to associate freely, without obstacles, without 
foreign domination, in order to elaborate and express their idea; to contribute their stone also to the great 
pyramid of history. It is something moral which they are seeking; and this moral something is in fact, even 
politically speaking, the most important question in the present state of things. It is the organisation of 
the European task. It is no longer the savage, hostile, quarrelsome nationality of two hundred years ago 
which is invoked by these peoples. The nationality . . . founded upon the following principle:-Whichever 
people, by its superiority of strength, and by its geographical position, can do us an injury, is our natural 
enemy; whichever cannot do us an injury, but can by the amount of its force and by its position injure our 
enemy, is our natural ally, -is the princely nationality of aristocracies or royal races. The nationality of 
the peoples has not these dangers; it can only be founded by a common effort and a common movement; 
sympathy and alliance will be its result. In principle, as in the ideas formerly laid down by the men influ¬ 
encing every national party, nationality ought only to be to humanity that which the division of labour is 
in a workshop-the recognised symbol of association; the assertion of the individuality of a human group 
called by its geographical position, its traditions, and its language, to fulfil a special function in the Euro¬ 
pean work of civilisation. 

The map of Europe has to be remade. This is the key to the present movement; herein lies the initia¬ 
tive. Before acting, the instrument for action must be organised; before building, the ground must be 
one’s own. The social idea cannot be realised under any form whatsoever before this reorganisation of 
Europe is effected; before the peoples are free to interrogate themselves; to express their vocation, and 
to assure its accomplishment by an alliance capable of substituting itself for the absolutist league which 
now reigns supreme. 
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The Gettysburg Address 

Date: November 19, 1863 

President Abraham Lincoln delivered the Gettysburg Address, one of his most memorable public speeches, 
on November 19, 1863. Lincoln’s brief remarks officially dedicated the Soldiers’ National Cemetery at Get¬ 
tysburg, Pennsylvania, where in July 1863 the Union Army of the Potomac bad won a major victory over the 
Confederate Army of Northern Virginia. At the conclusion of the battle, the battlefield contained the bodies 
of more than 7,500 soldiers. 

Lincoln’s opening sentences portray a new type of nation based on liberty and equality. He then portrays 
the events as a test as to whether this type of nation “can long endure. ” His summation essentially states 
“. . . that we here highly resolve that. . . [this new type, or form of government of the people] shall not perish 
from the earth. ” 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a por¬ 
tion of that field, as the final-resting place of those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we can not dedicate—we can not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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One Day under the Paris Commune 

Date: 1871 

According to the terms of the 1871 Treaty of Versailles, which ended the Franco-Prussian War, Prance ceded 
to Germany some 4,700 square miles of territory and agreed to pay 5 billion francs for indemnification 
within three years. The Red Republicans, or Communists, rebelled against these humiliating terms, and the 
capital fell into the hands of the Commune of Paris. By order of the national government the regular army 
was called in, and a second siege of Paris took place, infinitely more full of horrors than the previous one by 
the Germans. The government at length gained control, and the Third Republic was fully organized under 
the presidency of Louis-Adolphe Thiers. John Leighton, the author of the following extract, was in Paris at 
the time of the Commune. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Original spellings have been retained in this document. 

THE roaring of cannon close at hand, the whizzing of shells, volleys of musketry. I hear this in my sleep, 
and awake with a start. I dress and go out. I am told the troops have come in. “How? Where? When?” I ask 
of the National Guards who come rushing down the; street, crying out, “We are betrayed!” They, however, 
know but very little. They have come from the Trocadero, and have seen the red trousers of the soldiers in 
the distance. Fighting is going on near the viaduct of Auteuil, at the Champ de Mars. Did the assault take 
place last night or this morning? It is quite impossible to obtain any reliable information. Some talk of a civil 
engineer having made signals to the Versaillais; others say a captain in the navy was the first to enter Paris. 
Suddenly about thirty men rush into the streets, crying, “We must make a barricade. ” I turn back, fearing to 
be pressed into the service. The cannonading appears dreadfully near. A shell whistles over my head. I hear 
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some one say, “The batteries of Montmartre are bombarding the Arc de Triomphe”; and strangely enough, in 
this moment of horror and uncertainty, the thought crosses my mind that now the side of the arch on which is 
the bas-relief of Rude will be exposed to the shells. On the Boulevard there is only here and there a passenger 
hurrying along. The shops are closed; even the cafes are shut up; the harsh screech of the mitrailleuse grows 
louder and nearer. The battle seems to be close at hand, all round me. A thousand contradictory suppositions 
rush through my brain and hurry me along, and here on the Boulevard there is no one that can tell ne anything. 
I walk in the direction of the Madeleine, drawn there by a violent desire to know what is going on, which 
silences the voice of prudence. As I approach the Chaussee d’Antin, I perceive a multitude of men, women, 
and children running backwards and forwards, carrying paving-stones. A barricade is being thrown up; it is 
already more than three feet high. Suddenly I hear the offing of heavy wheels; I turn, and a strange sight is 
before me—a mass of women in rags, livid, horrible, and yet grand, with the Phrygian cap on their heads, and 
the skirts of their robes tied around their waists, were harnessed to a mitrailleuse, which they dragged along at 
full speed; other women pushing vigorously behind. The whole procession, in its somber colors, with dashes 
of red here and there, thunders past me; I follow it as fast as I can. The mitrailleuse draws up a little in front 
of the barricade, and is hailed with wild clamors by the insurgents. The Amazons are being unharnessed as I 
come up. “ Now,” said a young gamin, such as one used to see in the gallery of the Theatre Porte St.-Martin, 
“don’t you be acting the spy here, or I will break your head open as if you were a Versaillais.”—’’Don’t waste 
ammunition,” cried an old man with a long white beard—a patriarch of civil war—’’don’t waste ammunition; 
and as for the spy, let him help to carry paving-stones. Monsieur,” said he, turning to me with much polite¬ 
ness, “will you be so kind as to go and fetch those stones from the corner there?” 

I did as I was bid, although I thought, with anything but pleasure, that if at that moment the barricade 
were attacked and taken, I might be shot before I had the time to say, “Allow me to explain.” But the scene 
which surrounds me interests me in spite of myself. Those grim hags, with their red head-dresses, passing 
the stones I give them rapidly from hand to hand, the men who are building them up only leaving off for a 
moment now and then to swallow a cup of coffee, which a young girl prepares over a small tin stove; the 
rifles symmetrically piled; the barricade, which rises higher and higher; the solitude in which we are work¬ 
ing—only here and there a head appears at a window, and is quickly withdrawn; the ever-increasing noise 
of the battle; and, over all, the brightness of a dazzling morning sun—all this has something sinister, and yet 
horribly fascinating about it. While we are at work they talk; I listen. The Versaillais have been coming in all 
night. The Porte de la Muette and the Porte Dauphine have been surrendered by the 13th and the 113th bat¬ 
talions of the first arrondissement. “Those two numbers 13 will bring them ill luck,” says a woman. Vinoy 
is established at the Trocadero, and Douai at the Point du Jour: they continue to advance. The Champ de 
Mars has been taken from the Federals after two hours’ fighting. A battery is erected at the Arc de Triom¬ 
phe, which sweeps the Champs Elysees and bombards the Tuileries. A shell has fallen in the Rue du Marche 
Saint-Honore. In the Cours-la-Reine the 138th battalion stood bravely. The Tuileries is armed with guns, 
and shells the Arc de Triomphe. In the Avenue de Marigny the gendarmes have shot twelve Federals who had 
surrendered; their bodies are still lying on the pavement in front of the tobacconist’s. Rue de Sevres, the Ven- 
geurs de Flourens have put to flight a whole regiment of the line: the Vengeurs have sworn to resist to a man. 
They are fighting in the Champs Elysees, around the Ministere de la Guerre, and on the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. Dombrowski has been killed at the Chateau de la Muette. The Versaillais have attacked the Western 
Saint-Lazare Station, and are marching towards the Pepiniere barracks. “We have been sold, betrayed, and 
surprised; but what does it matter, we will triumph. We want no more chiefs or generals; behind the bar¬ 
ricades every man is a marshal!” 

Close to Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois women are busy pulling down the wooden seats; children are rolling 
empty wine-barrels and carrying sacks of earth. As one nears the Hotel de Ville the barricades are higher, 
better armed, and better manned. All the Nationals here look ardent, resolved, and fierce. They say little, and 
do not shout at all. Two guards, seated on the pavement, are playing at picquet. I push on, and am allowed 
to pass. The barricades are terminated here, and I have nothing to fear from paving-stones. Looking up, I see 
that all the windows are closed, with the exception of one, where two old women are busy putting a mattress 
between the window and the shutter. A sentinel, mounting guard in front of the Cafe de la Compagnie du Gaz, 
cries out to me, “You can’t pass here!” 

I therefore seat myself at a table in front of the cafe, which has doubtless been left open by order, and 
where several officers are talking in a most animated manner. 

One of them rises and advances towards me. He asks me rudely what I am doing there. I will not allow 
myself to be abashed by his tone, but draw out my pass from my pocket and show it to him, without saying 
a word. “All right,” says he; and then seats himself by my side, and tells me, “ I know it already, that a part 
of the left bank of the river is occupied by the troops of the Assembly, that fighting is going on everywhere, 
and that the army on this side is gradually retreating.—Street fighting is our affair, you see,” he continues. 
“In such battles as that, the merest gamin from Belleville knows more about it than MacMahon ... It will 
be terrible. The enemy shoots the prisoners.” (For the last two months the Commune had been saying the 
same thing.) “We shall give no quarter.”—I ask him, “Is it Delescluze who is determined to resist?”—”Yes,” 
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he answers. “Lean forward a little. Look at those three windows to the left of the trophy. That is the Salle de 
PEtat-Major. Delescluze is there giving orders, signing commissions. He has not slept for three days. Just now 
I scarcely knew him, he was so worn out with fatigue. The Committee of Public Safety sits permanently in a 
room adjoining, making out proclamations and decrees.”—”Ha, ha!” said I, “decrees!”—”Yes, citizen, he has 
just decreed heroism!” The officer gives me several other bits of information: tells me that “Lullier this very 
morning has had thirty refractaires shot, and that Rigault has gone to Mazas to look after the hostages.” 

While he is talking, I try to see what is going on in the Place de l’Hotel de Ville. Two or three thousand 
Federals are there, some seated, some lying on the ground. A lively discussion is going on. Several little barrels 
are standing about on chairs; the men are continually getting up and crowding round the barrels, some have 
no glasses, but drink in the palms of their hands. Women walk up and down in bands, gesticulating wildly. 
The men shout, the women shriek. Mounted expresses gallop out of the Hotel, some in the direction of the 
Bastille, some towards the Place de la Concorde. The latter fly past us crying out, “All’s well! “ A man comes 
out on the balcony of the Hotel de Ville and addresses he crowd. All the Federals start to their feet enthusias¬ 
tically. —’’That’s Valles,” says my neighbor to me. I had already recognized him. I frequently saw him in the 
students’ quarter in a little cremerie in the Rue Serpente. He was given to making verses, rather bad ones by 
the bye; I remember one in particular, a panegyric on a green coat. They used to say he had a situation as a 
professional mourner. His face even then wore a bitter and violent expression. He left poetry for journalism, 
and then journalism for politics. Today he is spouting forth at a window of the Hotel de Ville. I cannot catch 
a word of what he says; but as he retires he is wildly applauded. Such applause pains me sadly. I feel that these 
men and these women are mad for blood, and will know how to die. Alas! how many dead and dying already! 
Neither the cannonading nor the musketry has ceased an instant. 

I now see a number of women walk out of the Hotel, the crowd makes room for them to pass. They come 
our way. They are dressed in black, and have black crape tied round their arms and a red cockade in their 
bonnets. My friend the officer tells me that they are the governesses who have taken the places of the nuns. 
Then he walks up to them and says, “Have you succeeded? “—”Yes,” answers one of them, “here is our 
commission. The school-children are to be employed in making sacks and filling them with earth, the eldest 
ones are to load the rifles behind the barricades. They will receive rations like National Guards, and a pension 
will be given to the mothers of those who die for the republic. They are mad to fight, I assure you. We have 
made them work hard during the last month; this will be their holiday!” The woman who says this is young 
and pretty, and speaks; with a sweet smile on her lips. I shudder. Suddenly two staff officers appear and ride 
furiously up to the Hotel de Ville; they have come from the Place Vendome. An instant later and the trumpets 
sound. The companies form in the Place, and great agitation reigns in the Hotel. Men rush in and out. The 
officers who are in the cafe where I am get up instantly, and go to take their places at the head of their men. A 
rumor spreads that the Versaillais have taken the barricades on the Place de la Concorde.—”By Jove! I think 
you had better go home,” says my neighbor to me, as he clasps his sword-belt; “we shall have hot work here, 
and that shortly.” I think it prudent to follow this advice. 

One glance at the Place before I go. The companies of Federals have just started off by the Rue de Rivoli 
and the quays at a quick march, crying, “Vive la Commune!” a ferocious joy beaming in their faces. A young 
man, almost a lad, lags a little behind; a woman rushes up to him, and lays hold of his collar, screaming, 
“Well, and you! are you not going to get yourself killed with the others?” 

I reach the Rue Vieille-du-Temple, where another barricade is being built up. I place a paving-stone upon it 
and pass on. Soon I see open shops and passengers in the streets. This tradesmen’s quarter seems to have outlived 
the riot of Paris. Here one might almost forget the frightful civil war which wages so near, if the conversation of 
those around did not betray the anguish of the speakers, and if you did not hear the cannon roaring out unceas¬ 
ingly, “People of Paris, listen to me! I am ruining your houses. Listen to me! I am killing your children.” 

On the Boulevards more barricades; some nearly finished, others scarcely commenced. One constructed 
near the Porte Saint-Martin looks formidable. That spot seems destined to be the theater of bloody scenes, 
of riot and revolution. In 1852, corpses lay piled up behind the railing, and all the pavement was tinged with 
blood. I return home profoundly sad; I can scarcely think—I feel in a dream, and am tired to death; my eyelids 
droop of themselves; I am like one of those houses there with closed shutters. 

Near the Gymnase I meet a friend who I thought was at Versailles. We shake hands sadly. “When did you 
come back?” I ask.—’’Today; I followed the troops.” —Then turning back with me he tells me what he has 
seen. He had a pass, and walked into Paris behind the artillery and the line, as far as the Trocadero, where the 
soldiers halted to take up their line of battle. Not a single man was visible along the whole length of the quays. 
At the Champ de Mars he did not see any insurgents. The musketry seemed very violent near Vaugirard on 
the Pont Royal and around the Palais de l’lndustrie. Shells from Montmartre repeatedly fell on the quays. He 
could not see much, however, only the smoke in the distance. Not a soul did he meet. Such frightful noise in 
such solitude was fearful. He continued his way under the shelter of the parapet. On one place he saw some 
gamins cutting huge pieces of flesh off the dead body of a horse that was lying in the path. There must have 
been fighting there. Down by the water a man fishing while two shells fell in the river, a little higher up, a yard 
or two from the shore. Then he thought it prudent to get nearer to the Palais de l’lndustrie. The fighting was 
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nearly over then, but not quite. The Champs Elysees was melancholy in the extreme; not a soul was there. This 
was only too literally true, for several corpses lay on the ground. He saw a soldier of the line lying beneath 
a tree, his forehead covered with blood. The man opened his mouth as if to speak as he heard the sound of 
footsteps, the eyelids quivered and then there was a shiver, and all was over. 

My friend walked slowly away. He saw trees thrown down and bronze lamp-posts broken; glass crackled 
under his feet as he passed near the ruined kiosques. Every now and then turning his head he saw shells from 
Montmartre fall on the Arc de Triomphe and break off large fragments of stone. Near the Tuileries was a 
confused mass of soldiery against a background of smoke. Suddenly he heard the whizzing of a ball and saw 
the branch of a tree fall. From one end of the avenue to the other, no one; the road glistened white in the sun. 
Many dead were to be seen lying about as he crossed the Champs Elysees. All the streets to the left were full 
of soldiery; there had been fighting there, but it was over now. The insurgents had retreated in the direction 
of the Madeleine. In many places tricolor flags were hanging from the windows, and women were smiling 
and waving their handkerchiefs to the troops. The presence of the soldiery seemed to reassure everybody. The 
concierges were seated before their doors with pipes in their mouths, recounting to attentive listeners the perils 
from which they had escaped; how balls pierced the mattresses put up at the windows, and how the Federals 
had got into the houses to hide. One said, “I found three of them in my court; I told a lieutenant they were 
there, and he had them shot. But I wish they would take them away; I cannot keep dead bodies in my house.” 
Another was talking with some soldiers, and pointing out a house to them. Four men and a corporal went into 
the place indicated, and an instant afterwards my friend heard the cracking of rifles. The concierge rubbed his 
hands and winked at the bystanders, while another was saying, “They respect nothing, those Federals; during 
the battle they came in to steal. They wanted to take away my clothes, my linen, everything I have; but I told 
them to leave that, that it was not good enough for them, that they ought to go up to the first floor, where they 
would find clocks and plate, and I gave them the key. Well, messieurs, you would never believe what they have 
done, the rascals! They took the key and went and pillaged everything on the first floor! “ My friend had heard 
enough, and passed on. The agitation everywhere was very great. The soldiers went hither and thither, rang the 
bells, went into the houses and brought out with them pale-faced prisoners. The inhabitants continued to smile 
politely but grimly. Here and there dead bodies were lying in the road. A man who was pushing a truck allowed 
one of the wheels to pass over a corpse that was lying with its head on the curbstone. “Bah! “ said he, “it won’t 
do him any harm.” The dead and wounded were, however, being carried away as quickly as possible. 

The cannon had now ceased roaring, and the fight was still going on close at hand—at the Tuileries doubt¬ 
less. The townspeople were tranquil and the soldiery disdainful. A strange contrast; all these good citizens 
smiling and chatting, and the soldiers, who had come to save them at the peril of their lives, looking down 
upon them with the most careless indifference. My friend reached the Boulevard Haussmann; there the corpses 
were in large numbers. He counted thirty in less than a hundred yards. Some were lying under the doorways; 
a dead woman was seated on the bottom stair of one of the houses. Near the church of “Fa Trinite” were two 
guns, the reports from which were deafening; several of the shells fell in a bathing establishment in the Rue 
Taitbout opposite the Boulevard. On the Boulevard itself, not a person was to be seen. Here and there dark 
masses, corpses doubtless. However, the moment the noise of the report of a gun had died away, and while 
the gunners were reloading, heads were thrust out from doors to see what damage had been done—to count 
the number of trees broken, benches torn up, and kiosques overturned. From some of the windows rifles were 
fired. My friend then reached the street he lived in and went home. He was told during the morning they had 
violently bombarded the College Chaptal, where the Zouaves of the Commune had fortified themselves; but 
the engagement was not a long one, they made several prisoners and shot the rest. 

My friend shut himself up at home, determined not to go out. But his impatience to see and hear what was 
going on forced him into the streets again. The Pepiniere barracks were occupied by troops of the line; he was 
able to get to the New Opera without trouble, leaving the Madeleine, where dreadful fighting was going on, to 
the right. On the way were to be seen piled muskets, soldiers sitting and lying about, and corpses everywhere. 
He then managed, without incurring too much danger, to reach the Boulevards, where the insurgents, who 
were then very numerous, had not yet been attacked. He worked for some little time at the barricade, and then 
was allowed to pass on. It was thus that we had met. Just as we were about to turn up the Faubourg Mont¬ 
martre a man rushed up saying that three hundred Federals had taken refuge in the church of the Madeleine, 
followed by gensdarmes, and had gone on fighting for more than an hour. “Now,” he finished up by saying, 
“if the cure were to return, he would find plenty of people to bury!” 

I am now at home. Evening has come at last; I am jotting down these notes just as they come into my 
head. I am too much fatigued both in mind and body to attempt to put my thoughts into order. The cannon¬ 
ading is incessant, and the fusillade also. I pity those that died, and those that kill! Oh! poor Paris, when will 
experience make you wiser? 
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Charles Darwin: The Descent of Man 

Date: 1871 

Charles Darwin, an English biologist, was one of a number of scientists considering theories of evolution. He 
published On the Origin of Species in 1859 and set forth his theory that animals evolved through variation 
and natural selection of those most fit to survive in particular environments. In The Descent of Man (1871) 
he applied his theory directly to the question of human beings. Far from standing aside from the social, racial 
and religious consequences of his theories, Darwin, as we see below, jumped right into the fray. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

The main conclusion here arrived at, and now held by many naturalists who are well competent to form 
a sound judgment, is that man is descended from some less highly organised form. The grounds upon which 
this conclusion rests will never be shaken, for the close similarity between man and the lower animals in 
embryonic development, as well as in innumerable points of structure and constitution, both of high and 
of the most trifling importance,—the rudiments which he retains, and the abnormal revisions to which he 
is occasionally liable,—are facts which cannot be disputed. They have long been known, but until recently 
they told us nothing with respect to the origin of man. Now when viewed by the light of our knowledge of 
the whole organic world their meaning is unmistakable. The great principle of evolution stands up clear and 
firm, when these groups of facts are considered in connection with others, such as the mutual affinities of the 
members of the same group, their geographical distribution in past and present times, and their geological 
succession. It is incredible that all these facts should speak falsely. He who is not content to look, like a sav¬ 
age, at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any longer believe that man is the work of a sepa¬ 
rate act of creation. He will be forced to admit that the close resemblance of the embryo of man to that, for 
instance, of a dog—the construction of his skull, limbs and whole frame on the same plan with that of other 
mammals, independently of the uses to which the parts may be put—the occasional re-appearance of various 
structures, for instance of several muscles, which man does not normally possess, but which are common to 
the Quadrumana—and a crowd of analogous facts—all point in the plainest manner to the conclusion that 
man is the co-descendant with other mammals of a common progenitor. 

We have seen that man incessantly presents individual differences in all parts of his body and in his men¬ 
tal faculties. These differences or variations seem to be induced by the same general causes, and to obey the 
same laws as with the lower animals. In both cases similar laws of inheritance prevail. Man tends to increase 
at a greater rate than his means of subsistence; consequently he is occasionally subjected to a severe struggle 
for existence, and natural selection will have effected whatever lies within its scope. A succession of strongly- 
marked variations of a similar nature is by no means requisite; slight fluctuating differences in the individual 
suffice for the work of natural selection; not that we have any reason to suppose that in the same species, all 
parts of the organisation tend to vary to the same degree. 

By considering the embryological structure of man,—the homologies which he presents with the lower 
animals,—the rudiments which he retains,—and the reversions to which he is liable, we can partly recall in 
imagination the former condition of our early progenitors; and can approximately place them in their proper 
place in the zoological series. We thus learn that man is descended from a hairy, tailed quadruped, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, if its whole structure had been exam¬ 
ined by a naturalist, would have been classed amongst the Quadrumana, as surely as the still more ancient 
progenitor of the Old and New World monkeys. The Quadrumana and all the higher mammals are prob¬ 
ably derived from an ancient marsupial animal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, from some 
amphibian-like creature, and this again from some fish-like animal. In the dim obscurity of the past we can 
see that the early progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, provided with branchiae, 
with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most important organs of the body (such as 
the brain and heart) imperfectly or not at all developed. This animal seems to have been more like the larvae 
of the existing marine Ascidians than any other known form. 

The high standard of our intellectual powers and moral disposition is the greatest difficulty which pres¬ 
ents itself, after we have been driven to this conclusion on the origin of man. But every one who admits the 
principle of evolution, must see that the mental powers of the higher animals, which are the same in kind with 
those of man, though so different in degree, are capable of advancement. . . . 

The moral nature of man has reached its present standard, partly through the advancement of his rea¬ 
soning powers and consequently of a just public opinion, but especially from his sympathies having been 
rendered more tender and widely diffused through the effects of habit, example, instruction, and reflection. It 
is not improbable that after long practice virtuous tendencies may be inherited. With the more civilised races, 
the conviction of the existence of an all-seeing Deity has had a potent influence on the advance of morality. 
Ultimately man does not accept the praise or blame of his fellows as his sole guide though few escape this 
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influence, but his habitual convictions, controlled by reason, afford him the safest rule. His conscience then 
becomes the supreme judge and monitor. Nevertheless the first foundation or origin of the moral sense lies in 
the social instincts, including sympathy; and these instincts no doubt were primarily gained, as in the case of 
the lower animals, through natural selection. 

The belief in God has often been advanced as not only the greatest but the most complete of all the dis¬ 
tinctions between man and the lower animals, ft is however impossible, as we have seen, to maintain that this 
belief is innate or instinctive in man. On the other hand a belief in all-pervading spiritual agencies seems to be 
universal, and apparently follows from a considerable advance in man’s reason, and from a still greater advance 
in his faculties of imagination, curiosity and wonder. 1 am aware that the assumed instinctive belief in God has 
been used by many persons as an argument for His existence. But this is a rash argument, as we should thus 
be compelled to believe in the existence of many cruel and malignant spirits, only a little more powerful than 
man; for the belief in them is far more general than in a beneficent Deity. The idea of a universal and beneficent 
Creator does not seem to arise in the mind of man, until he has been elevated by long-continued culture. . . . 

I am aware that the conclusions arrived at in this work will be denounced by some as highly irreligious; 
but he who denounces them is bound to shew why it is more irreligious to explain the origin of man as a 
distinct species by descent from some lower form, through the laws of variation and natural selection, than 
to explain the birth of the individual through the laws of ordinary reproduction. The birth both of the species 
and of the individual are equally parts of that grand sequence of events, which our minds refuse to accept 
as the result of blind chance. The understanding revolts at such a conclusion, whether or not we are able to 
believe that every slight variation of structure,—the union of each pair in marriage,—the dissemination of 
each seed,—and other such events, have all been ordained for some special purpose. 

Sexual selection has been treated at great length in this work, for, as I have attempted to shew, it has 
played an important part in the history of the organic world. I am aware that much remains doubtful, but I 
have endeavoured to give a fair view of the whole case. In the lower divisions of the animal kingdom, sexual 
selection seems to have done nothing: such animals are often affixed for life to the same spot, or have the sexes 
combined in the same individual, or what is still more important, their perceptive and intellectual faculties 
are not sufficiently advanced to allow of the feelings of love and jealousy, or of the exertion of choice. When, 
however, we come to the Arthropoda and Vertebrata, even to the lowest classes in these two great Sub-King¬ 
doms, sexual selection has effected much. . . . 

Sexual selection depends on the success of certain individuals over others of the same sex, in relation to the 
propagation of the species; whilst natural selection depends on the success of both sexes, at all ages, in relation 
to the general conditions of life. The sexual struggle is of two kinds; in the one it is between the individuals of the 
same sex, generally the males, in order to drive away or kill their rivals, the females remaining passive; whilst in 
the other, the struggle is likewise between the individuals of the same sex, in order to excite or charm those of the 
opposite sex, generally the females, which no longer remain passive, but select the more agreeable partners. . . . 

The main conclusion arrived at in this work, namely that man is descended from some lowly organised form, 
will, I regret to think, be highly distasteful to many. But there can hardly be a doubt that we are descended from 
barbarians. The astonishment which I felt on first seeing a party of Fuegians on a wild and broken shore will never 
be forgotten by me, for the reflection at once rushed into my mind—such were our ancestors. These men were 
absolutely naked and bedaubed with paint, their long hair was tangled, their mouths frothed with excitement, and 
their expression was wild, startled, and distrustful. They possessed hardly any arts, and like wild animals lived 
on what they could catch; they had no government, and were merciless to every one not of their own small tribe. 
He who has seen a savage in his native land will not feel much shame, if forced to acknowledge that the blood of 
some more humble creature flows in his veins. For my own part I would as soon be descended from that heroic 
little monkey, who braved his dreaded enemy in order to save the life of his keeper, or from that old baboon, 
who descending from the mountains, carried away in triumph his young comrade from a crowd of astonished 
dogs—as from a savage who delights to torture his enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practises infanticide with¬ 
out remorse, treats his wives like slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted by the grossest superstitions. 

Man may be excused for feeling some pride at having risen, though not through his own exertions, to 
the very summit of the organic scale; and the fact of his having thus risen, instead of having been aboriginally 
placed there, may give him hope for a still higher destiny in the distant future. But we are not here concerned 
with hopes or fears, only with the truth as far as our reason permits us to discover it; and I have given the evi¬ 
dence to the best of my ability. We must, however, acknowledge, as it seems to me, that man with all his noble 
qualities, with sympathy which feels for the most debased, with benevolence which extends not only to other 
men but to the humblest living creature, with his god-like intellect which has penetrated into the movements 
and constitution of the solar system—with all these exalted powers—Man still bears in his bodily frame the 
indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 
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Kingdom of Choson (Korea) Treaty 

Date: May 22, 1882 

The Kingdom of Choson Treaty was unique in that it was framed not as a relationship between two 
governments but between two heads of state: “There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
President of the United States and the King of Chosen [Choson],” then secondarily between “the citizens and 
subjects of their respective Governments.” Scholars regard the treaty as one of the more enlightened docu¬ 
ments of 19th-century East-West relations. The treaty was signed by the United States and the kingdom of 
Choson, at Yin Chuen, Choson (present-day Korea). 

Korea was the last of the three major Asian empires, after China and Japan, with which the United States 
established commercial relations. In addition to the customary articles establishing trade and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between the countries, there were articles specifically prohibiting the opium trade and controlling trade 
in foodstuffs (at critical times), arms and munitions, and an article that encouraged cultural exchange: 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

VII The Governments of the United States and of Chosen mutually agree and undertake that subjects 
of Chosen shall not be permitted to import opium into any of the ports of the United States, and citizens of 
the United States shall not be permitted to import opium into any of the open ports of Chosen, to transport 
it from one open port to another open port, or to traffic in it in Chosen. This absolute prohibition, which 
extends to vessels owned by the citizens or subjects of either Power, to foreign vessels employed by them, and 
to vessels owned by the citizens or subjects of either Power, and employed by other persons for the transpor¬ 
tation of opium, shall be enforced by appropriate legislation on the part of the United States and of Chosen, 
and offenders against it shall be severely punished. 

VIII Whenever the Government of Chosen shall have reason to apprehend a scarcity of food within the 
limits of the kingdom, His Majesty may by Decree temporarily prohibit the export of all breadstuffs, and 
such Decree shall be binding on all citizens of the United States in Chosen upon due notice having been given 
them by the authorities of Chosen through the proper officers of the United States; but it is to be understood 
that the exportation of rice and breadstuffs of every description is prohibited from the open port of Yin- 
Chuen. 

Chosen having of old prohibited the exportation of red ginseng, if citizens of the United States clandes¬ 
tinely purchase it for export, it shall be confiscated and the offenders punished. 

IX Purchase of cannon, small arms, swords, gunpowder, shot, and all munitions of war is permitted 
only to officials of the Government of Chosen, and they may be imported by citizens of the United States only 
under a written permit from the authorities of Chosen. If these articles are clandestinely imported, they shall 
be confiscated, and the offending party shall be punished. 

A provision was also included that specifically encouraged cidtural exchange: 

XI Students of either nationality, who may proceed to the country of the other, in order to study the lan¬ 
guage, literature, law, or arts, shall be given all possible protection and assistance in evidence of cordial goodwill. 
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Andrew Carnegie: "The Gospel of Wealth" 

Date: 1889 


Andrew Carnegie was a successful businessman, with his fortune derived from supplying iron and steel to 
railroads. Nevertheless, Carnegie recalled his roots as a young radical in Scotland. He developed the idea 
of the gospel of wealth. As a Social Darwinist, he believed wealth was a natural phenomenon, but he also 
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believed that it imposed a social obligation on those who gained it. He bequeathed much of his fortune to 
founding libraries and to supporting international efforts to establish peace. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

The problem of our age is the administration of wealth, so that the ties of brotherhood may still bind 
together the rich and poor in harmonious relationship. The conditions of human life have not only been 
changed, but revolutionized, within the past few hundred years. In former days there was little difference 
between the dwelling, dress, food, and environment of the chief and those of his retainers. . . . The contrast 
between the palace of the millionaire and the cottage of the laborer with us today measures the change which 
has come with civilization. 

This change, however, is not to be deplored, but welcomed as highly beneficial. It is well, nay, essential 
for the progress of the race, that the houses of some should be homes for all that is highest and best in litera¬ 
ture and the arts, and for all the refinements of civilization, rather than that none should be so. Much better 
this great irregularity than universal squalor. Without wealth there can be no Maecenas [Note: a rich Roman 
patron of the arts]. The “good old times” were not good old times. Neither master nor servant was as well 
situated then as to day. A relapse to old conditions would be disastrous to both-not the least so to him who 
serves-and would sweep away civilization with it. . . . 

We start, then, with a condition of affairs under which the best interests of the race are promoted, but 
which inevitably gives wealth to the few. Thus far, accepting conditions as they exist, the situation can be 
surveyed and pronounced good. The question then arises-and, if the foregoing be correct, it is the only ques¬ 
tion with which we have to deal-What is the proper mode of administering wealth after the laws upon which 
civilization is founded have thrown it into the hands of the few? And it is of this great question that I believe 
I offer the true solution. It will be understood that fortunes are here spoken of, not moderate sums saved by 
many years of effort, the returns from which are required for the comfortable maintenance and education of 
families. This is not wealth, but only competence, which it should be the aim of all to acquire. 

There are but three modes in which surplus wealth can be disposed of. It can be left to the families of the 
decedents; or it can be bequeathed for public purposes; or, finally, it can be administered during their lives 
by its possessors. Under the first and second modes most of the wealth of the world that has reached the few 
has hitherto been applied. Let us in turn consider each of these modes. The first is the most injudicious. In 
monarchial countries, the estates and the greatest portion of the wealth are left to the first son, that the vanity 
of the parent may be gratified by the thought that his name and title are to descend to succeeding genera¬ 
tions unimpaired. The condition of this class in Europe today teaches the futility of such hopes or ambitions. 
The successors have become impoverished through their follies or from the fall in the value of land. . . . Why 
should men leave great fortunes to their children? If this is done from affection, is it not misguided affection? 
Observation teaches that, generally speaking, it is not well for the children that they should be so burdened. 
Neither is it well for the state. Beyond providing for the wife and daughters moderate sources of income, and 
very moderate allowances indeed, if any, for the sons, men may well hesitate, for it is no longer questionable 
that great sums bequeathed oftener work more for the injury than for the good of the recipients. Wise men 
will soon conclude that, for the best interests of the members of their families and of the state, such bequests 
are an improper use of their means. 

. . .As to the second mode, that of leaving wealth at death for public uses, it may be said that this is only a 
means for the disposal of wealth, provided a man is content to wait until he is dead before it becomes of much 
good in the world. . . . The cases are not few in which the real object sought by the testator is not attained, 
nor are they few in which his real wishes are thwarted. . . . 

The growing disposition to tax more and more heavily large estates left at death is a cheering indica¬ 
tion of the growth of a salutary change in public opinion. ... Of all forms of taxation, this seems the wisest. 
Men who continue hoarding great sums all their lives, the proper use of which for public ends would work 
good to the community, should be made to feel that the community, in the form of the state, cannot thus be 
deprived of its proper share. By taxing estates heavily at death, the state marks its condemnation of the selfish 
millionaire’s unworthy life. . . . This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to attend to the 
administration of wealth during his life, which is the end that society should always have in view, as being that 
by far most fruitful for the people. . . . There remains, then, only one mode of using great fortunes: but in this 
way we have the true antidote for the temporary unequal distribution of wealth, the reconciliation of the rich 
and the poor-a reign of harmony-another ideal, differing, indeed from that of the Communist in requiring only 
the further evolution of existing conditions, not the total overthrow of our civilization. It is founded upon 
the present most intense individualism, and the race is prepared to put it in practice by degrees whenever it 
pleases. Under its sway we shall have an ideal state, in which the surplus wealth of the few will become, in 
the best sense, the property of the many, because administered for the common good, and this wealth, passing 
through the hands of the few, can be made a much more potent force for the elevation of our race than if it 
had been distributed in small sums to the people themselves. Even the poorest can be made to see this, and to 
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agree that great sums gathered by some of their fellowcitizens and spent for public purposes, from which the 
masses reap the principal benefit, are more valuable to them than if scattered among them through the course 
of many years in trifling amounts. 

. . .This, then, is held to be the duty of the man of Wealth: First, to set an example of modest, unostenta¬ 
tious living, shunning display or extravagance; to provide moderately for the legitimate wants of those depen¬ 
dent upon him; and after doing so to consider all surplus revenues which come to him simply as trust funds, 
which he is called upon to administer, and strictly bound as a matter of duty to administer in the manner which, 
in his judgment, is best calculated to produce the most beneficial result for the community-the man of wealth 
thus becoming the sole agent and trustee for his poorer brethren, bringing to their service his superior wisdom, 
experience, and ability to administer-doing for them better than they would or could do for themselves. 
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Pope Leo XIIPs Rerum Novarum 

Date: May 15, 1891 

The Rerum Novarum (Of New Things) was an encyclical issued by Pope Leo XIII. It was an open letter, passed 
on to all Catholic bishops, that addressed the condition of the working class. It discussed the relationships 
between government, business, labor, and the church. 

It supported the rights of labor to form unions, and rejected socialism, pointing out that, “. . . perpetual 
conflict necessarily produces confusion and savage barbarity. ” It spoke directly to the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of the wealthy owners and masters of labor, or employers. This encyclical is generally accepted to be the 
founding document of Christian Democracy. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

RERUM NOVARUM 

ENCYCLICAL OF POPE LEO XIII ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 

To Our Venerable Brethren the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and other ordinaries of places 
having Peace and Communion with the Apostolic See. 

Rights and Duties of Capital and Labor 

That the spirit of revolutionary change, which has long been disturbing the nations of the world, should 
have passed beyond the sphere of politics and made its influence felt in the cognate sphere of practical eco¬ 
nomics is not surprising. The elements of the conflict now raging are unmistakable, in the vast expansion 
of industrial pursuits and the marvellous discoveries of science; in the changed relations between masters 
and workmen; in the enormous fortunes of some few individuals, and the utter poverty of the masses; the 
increased self reliance and closer mutual combination of the working classes; as also, finally, in the prevailing 
moral degeneracy. The momentous gravity of the state of things now obtaining fills every mind with painful 
apprehension; wise men are discussing it; practical men are proposing schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, 
and rulers of nations are all busied with it - actually there is no question which has taken deeper hold on the 
public mind. 

Highlights of the encyclical 
Paragraph 19: 

The great mistake made in regard to the matter now under consideration is to take up with the notion that 
class is naturally hostile to class, and that the wealthy and the working men are intended by nature to live in 
mutual conflict. So irrational and so false is this view that the direct contrary is the truth. Just as the symmetry 
of the human frame is the result of the suitable arrangement of the different parts of the body, so in a State 
is it ordained by nature that these two classes should dwell in harmony and agreement, so as to maintain the 
balance of the body politic. Each needs the other: capital cannot do without labor, nor labor without capital. 
Mutual agreement results in the beauty of good order, while perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion 
and savage barbarity. Now, in preventing such strife as this, and in uprooting it, the efficacy of Christian insti- 
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tutions is marvellous and manifold. First of all, there is no intermediary more powerful than religion (whereof 
the Church is the interpreter and guardian) in drawing the rich and the working class together, by reminding 
each of its duties to the other, and especially of the obligations of justice. 

Paragraph 20: 

Of these duties, the following bind the proletarian and the worker: fully and faithfully to perform the work 
which has been freely and equitably agreed upon; never to injure the property, nor to outrage the person, of 
an employer; never to resort to violence in defending their own cause, nor to engage in riot or disorder; and to 
have nothing to do with men of evil principles, who work upon the people with artful promises of great results, 
and excite foolish hopes which usually end in useless regrets and grievous loss. The following duties bind the 
wealthy owner and the employer: not to look upon their work people as their bondsmen, but to respect in every 
man his dignity as a person ennobled by Christian character. They are reminded that, according to natural 
reason and Christian philosophy, working for gain is creditable, not shameful, to a man, since it enables him 
to earn an honorable livelihood; but to misuse men as though they were things in the pursuit of gain, or to 
value them solely for their physical powers - that is truly shameful and inhuman. Again justice demands that, 
in dealing with the working man, religion and the good of his soul must be kept in mind. Hence, the employer 
is bound to see that the worker has time for his religious duties; that he be not exposed to corrupting influ¬ 
ences and dangerous occasions; and that he be not led away to neglect his home and family, or to squander his 
earnings. Furthermore, the employer must never tax his work people beyond their strength, or employ them 
in work unsuited to their sex and age. His great and principal duty is to give every one what is just. Doubtless, 
before deciding whether wages are fair, many things have to be considered; but wealthy owners and all masters 
of labor should be mindful of this - that to exercise pressure upon the indigent and the destitute for the sake 
of gain, and to gather one’s profit out of the need of another, is condemned by all laws, human and divine. 
To defraud any one of wages that are his due is a great crime which cries to the avenging anger of Heaven. 
“Behold, the hire of the laborers... which by fraud has been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of them hath 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” (The Bible - James 5:4) Lastly, the rich must religiously refrain 
from cutting down the workmen’s earnings, whether by force, by fraud, or by usurious dealing; and with all 
the greater reason because the laboring man is, as a rule, weak and unprotected, and because his slender means 
should in proportion to their scantiness be accounted sacred. Were these precepts carefully obeyed and fol¬ 
lowed out, would they not be sufficient of themselves to keep under all strife and all its causes? 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Theodor Herzl: On the Jewish State 

Date: 1896 

Jewish leaders had advocated the return of Jews to Palestine for many years before Theodor Herzl wrote, The 
Jewish State, a pamphlet defining the movement. Herzl’s arguments led to a more defned political movement, 
aiming at the establishment of a homeland in Palestine. Herzl convened the first Zionist Congress in 1897, the 
year after the publication of his pamphlet. Herzl was willing to consider other locations than Palestine for the 
homeland, and investigated other possibilities, including lands in what is now the nation of Uganda. 

The following segments are excerpts from the original document. 

The idea which I have developed in this pamphlet is a very old one: it is the restoration of the Jewish State. 
The world resounds with outcries against the Jews, and these outcries have awakened the slumbering idea. 

WE ARE A PEOPLE—ONE PEOPLE. 

We have honestly endeavored everywhere to merge ourselves in the social life of surrounding communities 
and to preserve the faith of our fathers. We are not permitted to do so. In vain are we loyal patriots, our loy¬ 
alty in some places running to extremes; in vain do we make the same sacrifices of life and property as our 
fellowcitizens; in vain do we strive to increase the fame of our native land in science and art, or her wealth by 
trade and commerce. In countries where we have lived for centuries we are still cried down as strangers, and 
often by those whose ancestors were not yet domiciled in the land where Jews had already had experience of 
suffering. The majority may decide which are the strangers; for this, as indeed every point which arises in the 
relations between nations, is a question of might. I do not here surrender any portion of our prescriptive right, 
when I make this statement merely in my own name as an individual. In the world as it now is and for an 
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indefinite period will probably remain, might precedes right. It is useless, therefore, for us to be loyal patriots, 
as were the Huguenotsl who were forced to emigrate. If we could only be left in peace. . . . 

[However,] oppression and persecution cannot exterminate us. No nation on earth has survived such 
struggles and sufferings as we have gone through. Jew-baiting has merely stripped off our weaklings; the 
strong among us were invariably true to their race when persecution broke out against them. . . . 

However much I may worship personality—powerful individual personality in statesmen, inventors, art¬ 
ists, philosophers, or leaders, as well as the collective personality of a historic group of human beings, which 
we call a nation—however much I may worship personality, I do not regret its disappearance. Whoever can, 
will, and must perish, let him perish. But the distinctive nationality of Jews neither can, will, nor must be 
destroyed. It cannot be destroyed, because extrenal enemies consolidate it. It will not be destroyed; this is 
shown during two thousand years of appalling suffering. It must not be destroyed. . . . Whole branches of 
Judaism may wither and fall, but the trunk will remain. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION 

No one can deny the gravity of the situation of the Jews. Wherever they live in perceptible numbers, they are 
more or less persecuted. Their equality before the law, granted by statute, has become practically a dead letter. 
They are debarred from filling even moderately high positions, either in the army, or in any public or private 
capacity. And attempts are made to thrust them out of business also: “Don’t buy from Jews!” 

Attacks in Parliaments, in assemblies, in the press, in the pulpit, in the street, on journeys-for example, 
their exclusion from certain hotels-even in places of recreation, become daily more numerous. The forms of 
persecutions varying according to the countries and social circles in which they occur. . . . 

THE PLAN 

Let the sovereignty be granted us over a portion of the globe large enough to satisfy the rightful requirements 
of a nation; the rest we shall manage for ourselves. 

The creation of a new State is neither ridiculous nor impossible. We have in our day witnessed the process 
in connection with nations which were not largely members of the middle class, but poorer, less educated, 
and consequently weaker than ourselves. The Governments of all countries scourged by Anti-Semitism will be 
keenly interested in assisting us to obtain the sovereignty we want. 

The plan, simple in design, but complicated in execution, will be carried out by two agencies: The Society 
of Jews and the Jewish Company. 

The Society of Jews will do the preparatory work in the domains of science and politics, which the Jewish 
Company will afterwards apply practically. 

The Jewish Company will be the liquidating agent of the business interests of departing Jews, and will 
organize commerce and trade in the new country. 

We must not imagine the departure of the Jews to be a sudden one. It will be gradual, continuous, and 
will cover many decades. The poorest will go first to cultivate the soil. In accordance with a preconceived 
plan, they will construct roads, bridges, railways and telegraph installations; regulate rivers; and build their 
own dwellings; their labor will create trade, trade will create markets and markets will attract new settlers, 
for every man will go voluntarily, at his own expense and his own risk. The labor expended on the land will 
enhance its value, and the Jews will soon perceive that a new and permanent sphere of operation is opening 
here for that spirit of enterprise which has heretofore met only with hatred and obloquy. 
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John Hay: Circular Letter 

Date: 1899 

A letter of September 6, 1899, written by U.S. Secretary of State John Hay, that announced the Open Door 
policy toward China and was an attempt to protect American commercial interests at a time when Europe¬ 
an nations were establishing spheres of influence in China. Hay’s letter instructed U.S. embassies in Germany, 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to seek assurances that those powers would respect the trad¬ 
ing rights of other nations within their spheres of influence, that the Chinese treaty tariff would apply to all 
spheres of influence and would be collected by the Chinese government, and that discriminatory tariffs and fees 
would not be applied to any nation. Though the various nations gave evasive replies, on March 20, 1900, Hay 
announced the acceptance of the Open Door policy as "final and definitive. ” 
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Germany. 

Mr. Hay to Mr. White. 

Department of State, Washington, September 6, 1899. 

Sir: At the time when the Government of the United States was informed by that of Germany that it 
had leased from His Majesty the Emperor of China the port of Kiao-chao and the adjacent territory in the 
province of Shantung, assurances were given to the ambassador of the United States at Berlin by the Imperial 
German minister for foreign affairs that the rights and privileges insured by treaties with China to citizens of 
the United States would not thereby suffer or be in anywise impaired within the area over which Germany 
had thus obtained control. 

More recently, however, the British Government recognized by a formal agreement with Germany the 
exclusive right of the latter country to enjoy in said leased area an the contiguous “sphere of influence or 
interest” certain privileges, more especially those relating to railroads and mining enterprises; but, as the 
exact nature and extent of the rights thus recognized have not been clearly defined, it is possible that serious 
conflicts of interest may at any time arise, not only between British and German subjects within said area, but 
that the interests of our citizens may also be jeopardized thereby. 

Earnestly desirous to remove any cause of irritation and to insure at the same time to the commerce of all 
nations in China the undoubted benefits which should accrue from a formal recognition by the various pow¬ 
ers claiming “spheres of interest” that they shall enjoy perfect equality of treatment for their commerce and 
navigation within such “spheres,” the Government of the United States would be pleased to see His German 
Majesty’s Government give formal assurances and lend its cooperation in securing like assurances from the 
other interested powers that each within its respective spheres of whatever influence. . . . 

First. Will in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested interest within any so-called “sphere of 
interest” or leased territory it may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to all merchandise landed or shipped 
to all such ports as are within said “sphere of interest” (unless they be “free ports”), no matter to what nation¬ 
ality it may belong, and that duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That it will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another nationality frequenting any port in 
such “sphere” than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad charges over lines 
built, controlled, or operated within its “sphere” on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of other 
nationalities transported through such “sphere” than shall be levied on similar merchandise belonging to its 
own nationals transported over equal distances. 

The liberal policy pursued by His Imperial German Majesty in declaring Kiao-chao a free port and in 
aiding the Chinese Government in the establishment there of a custom-house are so clearly in line with the 
proposition which this Government is anxious to see recognized that it entertains the strongest hope that 
Germany will give its acceptance and hearty support. 

The recent ukase of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declaring the port of Ta-lien-wan open during the 
whole of the lease under which it is held from China, to the merchant ships of all nations, coupled with the 
categorical assurances made to this Government by His Imperial Majesty’s representative at this capital at the 
time, and since repeated to me by the present Russian ambassador, seem to insure the support of the Emperor 
to the proposed measure. Our ambassador at the Court of St. Petersburg has, in consequence, been instructed 
to submit it to the Russian Government and to request their early consideration of it. A copy of my instruction 
on the subject to Mr. Tower is herewith enclosed for your confidential information. 

The commercial interests of Great Britain and Japan will be so clearly served by the desired declaration 
of intentions, and the views of the Governments of these countries as to the desirability of the adoption of 
measures insuring the benefits of equality of treatment of all foreign trade throughout China are so similar 
to those entertained by the United States, that their acceptance of the propositions herein outlined and their 
cooperation in advocating their adoption by the other powers can be confidently expected. I inclose herewith 
copy of the instruction which I have sent to Mr. Choate on the subject. 

In view of the present favorable conditions, you are instructed to submit the above considerations to His 
Imperial German Majesty’s minister for foreign affairs, and to request his early consideration of the subject. 

Copy of this instruction is sent to our ambassadors at London and at St. Petersburg for their information. 

I have, etc., 

John Hay. 

(Inclosures:) To London, September 6, 1899, No. 205; to St. Petersburg, September 6, 1899, No. 82. 
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Lenin: "What Is to Be Done?" 

Date: 1902 

In this essay, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin argued for a socialist party that would be open only to dedicated revo¬ 
lutionaries, rather than to a broad political base of ideological supporters. The more open and democratic 
model characterized the socialist parties of the period in Europe and the Americas, but Lenin conceived of 
the party as an apparatus for revolution. When his wing of the Russian Social Democratic Party briefly domi¬ 
nated one meeting, they declared themselves Bolsheviki, or the majority wing, even though the more open 
wing of the party outnumbered them. The name stuck, and Lenin’s dedicated revolutionary wing of the Social 
Democrats were henceforth known internationally as Bolsheviks. In this essay, Lenin harshly criticizes other 
Social Democrats for believing that a middle-class style political victory would be possible in Russia, and 
instead he urges that the party not use political means but organize itself as a tough, centrally-controlled elite 
that would work to establish a socialist state in the interests of the wider proletariat. 

The history of all countries shows that the working class, exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop 
only trade union consciousness, i.e, it may itself realise the necessity for combining in unions, for fighting 
against the employers and for striving to compel the government to pass necessary labour legislation, etc. The 
theory of socialism, however, grew out of the philosophic, historical and economic theories that were elabo¬ 
rated by the educated representatives of the propertied classes, the intellectuals. According to their social sta¬ 
tus, the founders of modern scientific socialism, Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois intel¬ 
ligentsia. Similarly, in Russia, the theoretical doctrine of Social Democracy arose quite independently of the 
spontaneous growth of the labour movement; it arose as a natural and inevitable outcome of the development 
of ideas among the revolutionary socialist intelligentsia. At the time of which we are speaking, i.e., the middle 
of the nineties, this doctrine not only represented the completely formulated programme of the Emancipation 
of Labour group, but had already won the adherence of the majority of the revolutionary youth in Russia. 

It is only natural that a Social Democrat, who conceives the political struggle as being identical with 
the “economic struggle against the employers and the government,” should conceive of an “organisation of 
revolutionaries” as being more or less identical with an “organisation of workers.” And this, in fact, is what 
actually happens; so that when we talk about organisation, we literally talk in different tongues. I recall a 
conversation I once had with a fairly consistent Economist, with whom I had not been previously acquainted. 
We were discussing the pamphlet Who Will Make the Political Revolution? and we were very soon agreed that 
the principal defect in that brochure was that it ignored the question of organisation. We were beginning to 
think that we were in complete agreement with each other-but as the conversation proceeded, it became clear 
that we were talking of different things. My interlocutor accused the author of the brochure just mentioned 
of ignoring strike funds, mutual aid societies, etc.; whereas I had in mind an organisation of revolutionaries 
as an essential factor in “making” the political revolution. After that became clear, I hardly remember a single 
question of importance upon which I was in agreement with that Economist! 

What was the source of our disagreement? The fact that on questions of organisation and politics the Econ¬ 
omists are forever lapsing from Social Democracy into trade unionism. The political struggle carried on by the 
Social Democrats is far more extensive and complex than the economic struggle the workers carry on against the 
employers and the government. Similarly (and indeed for that reason), the organisation of a revolutionary Social 
Democratic Party must inevitably differ from the organisations of the workers designed for the latter struggle. 
A workers’ organisation must in the first place be a trade organisation; secondly, it must be as wide as possible; 
and thirdly, it must be as public as conditions will allow (here, and further on, of course, I have only autocratic 
Russia in mind). On the other hand, the organisations of revolutionaries must consist first and foremost of 
people whose profession is that of a revolutionary (that is why I speak of organisations of revolutionaries, mean¬ 
ing revolutionary Social Democrats). In view of this common feature of the members of such an organisation, 
all distinctions as between workers and intellectuals, and certainly distinctions of trade and profession, must be 
obliterated. Such an organisation must of necessity be not too extensive and as secret as possible. 

I assert: 

that no movement can be durable without a stable organisation of leaders to maintain continuity; 

that the more widely the masses are spontaneously drawn into the struggle and form the basis of the 
movement and participate in it, the more necessary is it to have such an organisation, and the more stable 
must it be (for it is much easier for demagogues to sidetrack the more backward sections of the masses); 

that the organisation must consist chiefly of persons engaged in revolutionary activities as a profession; 
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that in a country with an autocratic government, the more we restrict the membership of this organisa¬ 
tion to persons who are engaged in revolutionary activities as a profession and who have been professionally 
trained in the art of combating the political police, the more difficult will it be to catch the organisation, and 
the wider will be the circle of men and women of the working class or of other classes of society able 
to join the movement and perform active work in it. . . . 

The active and widespread participation of the masses will not suffer; on the contrary, it will benefit by the 
fact that a “dozen” experienced revolutionaries, no less professionally trained than the police, will centralise all the 
secret side of the work-prepare leaflets, work out approximate plans and appoint bodies of leaders for each urban 
district, for each factory district and to each educational institution, etc. (I know that exception will be taken to my 
“undemocratic” views, but I shall reply to this altogether unintelligent objection later on.) The centralisation of the 
more secret functions in an organisation of revolutionaries will not diminish, but rather increase the extent and the 
quality of the activity of a large number of other organisations intended for wide membership and which, there¬ 
fore, can be as loose and as public as possible, for example, trade unions, workers’ circles for self-education and the 
reading of illegal literature, and socialist and also democratic circles for all other sections of the population, etc, etc. 
We must have as large a number as possible of such organisations having the widest possible variety of functions, 
but it is absurd and dangerous to confuse those with organisations of revolutionaries, to erase the line of demarca¬ 
tion between them, to dim still more the masses already incredibly hazy appreciation of the fact that in order to 
“serve” the mass movement we must have people who will devote themselves exclusively to Social Democratic 
activities, and that such people must train themselves patiently and steadfastly to be professional revolutionaries. 

Aye, this appreciation has become incredibly dim. The most grievous sin we have committed in regard to 
organisation is that by our primitiveness we have lowered the prestige o revolutionaries in Russia. A man who 
is weak and vacillating on theoretical questions, who has a narrow outlook who makes excuses for his own 
slackness on the ground that the masses are awakening spontaneously; who resembles a trade union secretary 
more than a people’s tribune, who is unable to conceive of a broad and bold plan, who is incapable of inspir¬ 
ing even his opponents with respect for himself, and who is inexperienced and clumsy in his own professional 
art-the art of combating the political police-such a man is not a revolutionary but a wretched amateur! 

Let no active worker take offense at these frank remarks, for as far as insufficient training is concerned, I 
apply them first and foremost to myself. I used to work in a circle that set itself great and all-embracing tasks; 
and every member of that circle suffered to the point of torture from the realisation that we were proving our¬ 
selves to be amateurs at a moment in history when we might have been able to say, paraphrasing a wellknown 
epigram: “Give us an organisation of revolutionaries, and we shall overturn the whole of Russia!” 
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The Souls of Black Folk 

Date: 1903 

The Souls of Black Folk was a landmark 1903 work on the African-American experience by African-American 
scholar and civil rights activist W. E. B. DuBois. In his writings, DuBois charted the psychological and social 
toll of historical subjugation on black Americans. His scholarship influenced his militant activism on behalf of 
equal rights. The Souls of Black Folk, a collection of essays detailing the spiritual and psychological underpin¬ 
nings of black life in turn-of-the-century segregated America, revealed the main currents of DuBois’s thought. 
In characterizing the aspirations of African Americans, DuBois asserted that what blacks wanted and were 
entitled to by birth was equal social status and economic opportunity. He spelled out his indictment of black 
leader Booker T. Washington, whose accommodationist strategy to win black social and economic advance¬ 
ment, DuBois asserted, would achieve only illusory gains while perpetuating the institutions and attitudes of 
segregation. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

The Souls of Black Folk (1903) 

The Forethought 

Herein lie buried many things which if read with patience may show the strange meaning of being black 
here in the dawning of the Twentieth Century. This meaning is not without interest to you, Gentle Reader; for 
the problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the colorline. 
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I pray you, then, receive my little book in all charity, studying my words with me, forgiving mistake and 
foible for sake of the faith and passion that is in me, and seeking the grain of truth hidden there. 

I have sought here to sketch, in vague, uncertain outline, the spiritual world in which ten thousand Ameri¬ 
cans live and strive. First, in two chapters I have tried to show what Emancipation meant to them, and what was 
its aftermath. In a third chapter I have pointed out the slow rise of personal leadership, and criticised candidly 
the leader who bears the chief burden of his race to-day. Then, in two other chapters I have sketched in swift out¬ 
line the two worlds within and without the Veil, and thus have come to the central problem of training men for 
life. Venturing now into deeper detail, I have in two chapters studied the struggles of the massed millions of the 
black peasantry, and in another have sought to make clear the present relations of the sons of master and man. 

Leaving, then, the world of the white man, I have stepped within the Veil, raising it that you may view 
faintly its deeper recesses,—the meaning of its religion, the passion of its human sorrow, and the struggle of 
its greater souls. All this I have ended with a tale twice told but seldom written. 

Some of these thoughts of mine have seen the light before in other guise. For kindly consenting to their repub¬ 
lication here, in altered and extended form, I must thank the publishers of The Atlantic Monthly, The World’s 
Work, The Dial, The New World, and the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Before each chapter, as now printed, stands a bar of the Sorrow Songs,—some echo of haunting melody 
from the only American music which welled up from black souls in the dark past. And, finally, need I add that 
I who speak here am bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of them that live within the Veil? 

W. E. B. DuBois 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1, 1903. 


Flerein is Written 

I. OF OUR SPIRITUAL STRIVINGS 

O water, voice of my heart, crying in the sand, All night long crying with a mournful cry, As I lie and lis¬ 
ten, and cannot understand The voice of my heart in my side or the voice of the sea, O water, crying for rest, 
is it I, is it I? All night long the water is crying to me. 

Unresting water, there shall never be rest Till the last moon droop and the last tide fail, And the fire of 
the end begin to burn in the west; And the heart shall be weary and wonder and cry like the sea, All life long 
crying without avail, As the water all night long is crying to me. 

Arthur Symons. 

Between me and the other world there is ever an unasked question: unasked by some through feelings 
of delicacy; by others through the difficulty of rightly framing it. All, nevertheless, flutter round it. They 
approach me in a half-hesitant sort of way, eye me curiously or compassionately, and then, instead of saying 
directly, How does it feel to be a problem? they say, I know an excellent colored man in my town; or, I fought 
at Mechanicsville; or, Do not these Southern outrages make your blood boil? At these I smile, or am inter¬ 
ested, or reduce the boiling to a simmer, as the occasion may require. To the real question, How does it feel to 
be a problem? I answer seldom a word. 

And yet, being a problem is a strange experience,—peculiar even for one who has never been anything 
else, save perhaps in babyhood and in Europe. It is in the early days of rollicking boyhood that the revela¬ 
tion first bursts upon one, all in a day, as it were. I remember well when the shadow swept across me. I was 
a little thing, away up in the hills of New England, where the dark Housatonic winds between Hoosac and 
Taghkanic to the sea. In a wee wooden schoolhouse, something put it into the boys’ and girls’ heads to buy 
gorgeous visiting-cards—ten cents a package—and exchange. The exchange was merry, till one girl, a tall 
newcomer, refused my card,—refused it peremptorily, with a glance. Then it dawned upon me with a certain 
suddenness that I was different from the others; or like, mayhap, in heart and life and longing, but shut out 
from their world by a vast veil. I had thereafter no desire to tear down that veil, to creep through; I held all 
beyond it in common contempt, and lived above it in a region of blue sky and great wandering shadows. That 
sky was bluest when I could beat my mates at examination-time, or beat them at a foot-race, or even beat their 
stringy heads. Alas, with the years all this fine contempt began to fade; for the worlds I longed for, and all their 
dazzling opportunities, were theirs, not mine. But they should not keep these prizes, I said; some, all, I would 
wrest from them. Just how I would do it I could never decide: by reading law, by healing the sick, by telling the 
wonderful tales that swam in my head,—some way. With other black boys the strife was not so fiercely sunny: 
their youth shrunk into tasteless sycophancy, or into silent hatred of the pale world about them and mocking 
distrust of everything white; or wasted itself in a bitter cry, Why did God make me an outcast and a stranger 
in mine own house? The shades of the prison-house closed round about us all: walls strait and stubborn to the 
whitest, but relentlessly narrow, tall, and unscalable to sons of night who must plod darkly on in resignation, 
or beat unavailing palms against the stone, or steadily, half hopelessly, watch the streak of blue above. 
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After the Egyptian and Indian, the Greek and Roman, the Teuton and Mongolian, the Negro is a sort of 
seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with second-sight in this American world,—a world which yields 
him no true self-consciousness, but only lets him see himself through the revelation of the other world. It is 
a peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, this sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyes of 
others, of measuring one’s soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity. One ever 
feels his two-ness,—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings; two warring 
ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. 

The history of the American Negro is the history of this strife,—this longing to attain self- conscious 
manhood, to merge his double self into a better and truer self. In this merging he wishes neither of the older 
selves to be lost. He would not Africanize America, for America has too much to teach the world and Africa. 
He would not bleach his Negro soul in a flood of white Americanism, for he knows that Negro blood has a 
message for the world. He simply wishes to make it possible for a man to be both a Negro and an American, 
without being cursed and spit upon by his fellows, without having the doors of Opportunity closed roughly 
in his face. 

This, then, is the end of his striving: to be a co-worker in the kingdom of culture, to escape both death and 
isolation, to husband and use his best powers and his latent genius. These powers of body and mind have in 
the past been strangely wasted, dispersed, or forgotten. The shadow of a mighty Negro past flits through the 
tale of Ethiopia the Shadowy and of Egypt the Sphinx. Throughout history, the powers of single black men 
flash here and there like falling stars, and die sometimes before the world has rightly gauged their brightness. 
Here in America, in the few days since Emancipation, the black man’s turning hither and thither in hesitant 
and doubtful striving has often made his very strength to lose effectiveness, to seem like absence of power, like 
weakness. And yet it is not weakness,—it is the contradiction of double aims. The double-aimed struggle of 
the black artisan—on the one hand to escape white contempt for a nation of mere hewers of wood and draw¬ 
ers of water, and on the other hand to plough and nail and dig for a poverty-stricken horde—could only result 
in making him a poor craftsman, for he had but half a heart in either cause. By the poverty and ignorance of 
his people, the Negro minister or doctor was tempted toward quackery and demagogy; and by the criticism 
of the other world, toward ideals that made him ashamed of his lowly tasks. The would-be black savant was 
confronted by the paradox that the knowledge his people needed was a twice-told tale to his white neighbors, 
while the knowledge which would teach the white world was Greek to his own flesh and blood. The innate 
love of harmony and beauty that set the ruder souls of his people a-dancing and a-singing raised but confusion 
and doubt in the soul of the black artist; for the beauty revealed to him was the soul-beauty of a race which 
his larger audience despised, and he could not articulate the message of another people. This waste of double 
aims, this seeking to satisfy two unreconciled ideals, has wrought sad havoc with the courage and faith and 
deeds of ten thousand thousand people,—has sent them often wooing false gods and invoking false means of 
salvation, and at times has even seemed about to make them ashamed of themselves. 

Away back in the days of bondage they thought to see in one divine event the end of all doubt and disap¬ 
pointment; few men ever worshipped Freedom with half such unquestioning faith as did the American Negro 
for two centuries. To him, so far as he thought and dreamed, slavery was indeed the sum of all villainies, the 
cause of all sorrow, the root of all prejudice; Emancipation was the key to a promised land of sweeter beauty 
than ever stretched before the eyes of wearied Israelites. In song and exhortation swelled one refrain—Lib¬ 
erty; in his tears and curses the God he implored had Freedom in his right hand. At last it came,—suddenly, 
fearfully, like a dream. With one wild carnival of blood and passion came the message in his own plaintive 
cadences:— 

“Shout, O children! Shout, you’re free! For God has bought your liberty!” 

Years have passed away since then,—ten, twenty, forty; forty years of national life, forty years of renewal 
and development, and yet the swarthy spectre sits in its accustomed seat at the Nation’s feast. In vain do we 
cry to this our vastest social problem:— 

“Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves Shall never tremble!” 

The Nation has not yet found peace from its sins; the freedman has not yet found in freedom his promised 
land. Whatever of good may have come in these years of change, the shadow of a deep disappointment rests 
upon the Negro people,—a disappointment all the more bitter because the unattained ideal was unbounded 
save by the simple ignorance of a lowly people. 

The first decade was merely a prolongation of the vain search for freedom, the boon that seemed ever 
barely to elude their grasp,—like a tantalizing will-o’-the-wisp, maddening and misleading the headless host. 
The holocaust of war, the terrors of the Ku-Klux Klan, the lies of carpet-baggers, the disorganization of 
industry, and the contradictory advice of friends and foes, left the bewildered serf with no new watch-word 
beyond the old cry for freedom. As the time flew, however, he began to grasp a new idea. The ideal of liberty 
demanded for its attainment powerful means, and these the Fifteenth Amendment gave him. The ballot, which 
before he had looked upon as a visible sign of freedom, he now regarded as the chief means of gaining and 
perfecting the liberty with which war had partially endowed him. And why not? Had not votes made war and 
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emancipated millions? Had not votes enfranchised the freedmen? Was anything impossible to a power that 
had done all this ? A million black men started with renewed zeal to vote themselves into the kingdom. So the 
decade flew away, the revolution of 1876 came, and left the half-free serf weary, wondering, but still inspired. 
Slowly but steadily, in the following years, a new vision began gradually to replace the dream of political 
power,—a powerful movement, the rise of another ideal to guide the unguided, another pillar of fire by night 
after a clouded day. It was the ideal of “book-learning”; the curiosity, born of compulsory ignorance, to know 
and test the power of the cabalistic letters of the white man, the longing to know. Here at last seemed to have 
been discovered the mountain path to Canaan; longer than the highway of Emancipation and law, steep and 
rugged, but straight, leading to heights high enough to overlook life. 

Up the new path the advance guard toiled, slowly, heavily, doggedly; only those who have watched and 
guided the faltering feet, the misty minds, the dull understandings, of the dark pupils of these schools know 
how faithfully, how piteously, this people strove to learn. It was weary work. The cold statistician wrote down 
the inches of progress here and there, noted also where here and there a foot had slipped or some one had 
fallen. To the tired climbers, the horizon was ever dark, the mists were often cold, the Canaan was always dim 
and far away. If, however, the vistas disclosed as yet no goal, no resting-place, little but flattery and criticism, 
the journey at least gave leisure for reflection and self-examination; it changed the child of Emancipation to 
the youth with dawning self-consciousness, self-realization, self- respect. In those sombre forests of his striving 
his own soul rose before him, and he saw himself,—darkly as through a veil; and yet he saw in himself some 
faint revelation of his power, of his mission. He began to have a dim feeling that, to attain his place in the 
world, he must be himself, and not another. For the first time he sought to analyze the burden he bore upon his 
back, that dead-weight of social degradation partially masked behind a half-named Negro problem. He felt 
his poverty; without a cent, without a home, without land, tools, or savings, he had entered into competition 
with rich, landed, skilled neighbors. To be a poor man is hard, but to be a poor race in a land of dollars is the 
very bottom of hardships. He felt the weight of his ignorance,—not simply of letters, but of life, of business, 
of the humanities; the accumulated sloth and shirking and awkwardness of decades and centuries shackled his 
hands and feet. Nor was his burden all poverty and ignorance. The red stain of bastardy, which two centuries 
of systematic legal defilement of Negro women had stamped upon his race, meant not only the loss of ancient 
African chastity, but also the hereditary weight of a mass of corruption from white adulterers, threatening 
almost the obliteration of the Negro home. 

A people thus handicapped ought not to be asked to race with the world, but rather allowed to give all 
its time and thought to its own social problems. But alas! while sociologists gleefully count his bastards and 
his prostitutes, the very soul of the toiling, sweating black man is darkened by the shadow of a vast despair. 
Men call the shadow prejudice, and learnedly explain it as the natural defence of culture against barbarism, 
learning against ignorance, purity against crime, the “higher” against the “lower” races. To which the Negro 
cries Amen! and swears that to so much of this strange prejudice as is founded on just homage to civilization, 
culture, righteousness, and progress, he humbly bows and meekly does obeisance. But before that nameless 
prejudice that leaps beyond all this he stands helpless, dismayed, and well-nigh speechless; before that person¬ 
al disrespect and mockery, the ridicule and systematic humiliation, the distortion of fact and wanton license 
of fancy, the cynical ignoring of the better and the boisterous welcoming of the worse, the all-pervading desire 
to inculcate disdain for everything black, from Toussaint to the devil,—before this there rises a sickening 
despair that would disarm and discourage any nation save that black host to whom “discouragement” is an 
unwritten word. 

But the facing of so vast a prejudice could not but bring the inevitable self-questioning, self- disparage¬ 
ment, and lowering of ideals which ever accompany repression and breed in an atmosphere of contempt and 
hate. Whisperings and portents came borne upon the four winds: Lo! we are diseased and dying, cried the 
dark hosts; we cannot write, our voting is vain; what need of education, since we must always cook and serve? 
And the Nation echoed and enforced this self-criticism, saying: Be content to be servants, and nothing more; 
what need of higher culture for half-men? Away with the black man’s ballot, by force or fraud,—and behold 
the suicide of a race! Nevertheless, out of the evil came something of good,—the more careful adjustment of 
education to real life, the clearer perception of the Negroes’ social responsibilities, and the sobering realization 
of the meaning of progress. 

So dawned the time of Sturm und Drang: storm and stress to-day rocks our little boat on the mad waters 
of the world-sea; there is within and without the sound of conflict, the burning of body and rending of soul; 
inspiration strives with doubt, and faith with vain questionings. The bright ideals of the past,—physical 
freedom, political power, the training of brains and the training of hands,—all these in turn have waxed and 
waned, until even the last grows dim and overcast. Are they all wrong,—all false? No, not that, but each 
alone was over-simple and incomplete,—the dreams of a credulous race-childhood, or the fond imaginings 
of the other world which does not know and does not want to know our power. To be really true, all these 
ideals must be melted and welded into one. The training of the schools we need to-day more than ever,—the 
training of deft hands, quick eyes and ears, and above all the broader, deeper, higher culture of gifted minds 
and pure hearts. The power of the ballot we need in sheer self-defence,—else what shall save us from a second 
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slavery? Freedom, too, the long-sought, we still seek,—the freedom of life and limb, the freedom to work and 
think, the freedom to love and aspire. Work, culture, liberty,—all these we need, not singly but together, not 
successively but together, each growing and aiding each, and all striving toward that vaster ideal that swims 
before the Negro people, the ideal of human brotherhood, gained through the unifying ideal of Race; the ideal 
of fostering and developing the traits and talents of the Negro, not in opposition to or contempt for other 
races, but rather in large conformity to the greater ideals of the American Republic, in order that some day on 
American soil two world-races may give each to each those characteristics both so sadly lack. We the darker 
ones come even now not altogether empty-handed: there are to-day no truer exponents of the pure human 
spirit of the Declaration of Independence than the American Negroes; there is no true American music but the 
wild sweet melodies of the Negro slave; the American fairy tales and folk-lore are Indian and African; and, all 
in all, we black men seem the sole oasis of simple faith and reverence in a dusty desert of dollars and smart¬ 
ness. Will America be poorer if she replace her brutal dyspeptic blundering with light-hearted but determined 
Negro humility? or her coarse and cruel wit with loving jovial good-humor? or her vulgar music with the soul 
of the Sorrow Songs? 

Merely a concrete test of the underlying principles of the great republic is the Negro Problem, and the 
spiritual striving of the freedmen’s sons is the travail of souls whose burden is almost beyond the measure of 
their strength, but who bear it in the name of an historic race, in the name of this the land of their fathers’ 
fathers, and in the name of human opportunity. 

And now what I have briefly sketched in large outline let me on coming pages tell again in many ways, 
with loving emphasis and deeper detail, that men may listen to the striving in the souls of black folk. 
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Niagara Movement Declaration of Principles 

Date: July 1905 

This declaration was a manifesto issued by the Niagara movement on its formal organization at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, in July 1905. African-American intellectuals, led by the sociologist and civil rights activ¬ 
ist W. E. B. DuBois, gathered on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls (no hotel on the U.S. side would let 
them register) to found a black protest movement, a militant forerunner of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). DuBois’s 1903 work The Souls of Black Folk, a complex histori¬ 
cal and psychological examination of the African-American experience of subjugation, provided the intellec¬ 
tual impetus for the movement. The Niagara initiative was a reaction against both the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
landmark 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson ruling, which propounded the segregationist doctrine of “separate but 
equal, ” and black leader Booker T. Washington’s accommodationist strategies for black social and economic 
advancement, as expressed in his 1895 Atlanta Compromise address. The Niagara declaration demanded 
an end to all forms of racial prejudice and discrimination in the United States and called for equality of 
economic and educational opportunity. Until such demands were met, the manifesto warned, the movement 
would protest publicly to dramatize racial injustice. 

PROGRESS 

The members of the conference, known as the Niagara Movement, assembled in annual meeting at Buffalo, 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, 1905, congratulate the Negro-Americans on certain undoubted evidences of prog¬ 
ress in the last decade, particularly the increase of intelligence, the buying of property, the checking of crime, 
the uplift in home life, the advance in literature and art, and the demonstration of constructive and executive 
ability in the conduct of great religious, economic and educational institutions. 

SUFFRAGE 

At the same time, we believe that this class of American citizens should protest emphatically and continually 
against the curtailment of their political rights. We believe in manhood suffrage; we believe that no man is so 
good, intelligent or wealthy as to be entrusted wholly with the welfare of his neighbor. 

CIVIL LIBERTY 

We believe also in protest against the curtailment of our civil rights. All American citizens have the right to 
equal treatment in places of public entertainment according to their behavior and deserts. 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

We especially complain against the denial of equal opportunities to us in economic life; in the rural districts 
of the South this amounts to peonage and virtual slavery; all over the South it tends to crush labor and small 
business enterprises; and everywhere American prejudice, helped often by iniquitous laws, is making it more 
difficult for Negro Americans to earn a decent living. 

EDUCATION 

Common school education should be free to all American children and compulsory. High school training 
should be adequately provided for all, and college training should be the monopoly of no class or race in any 
section of our common country. We believe that, in defense of our own institutions, the United States should 
aid common school education, particularly in the South, and we especially recommend concerted agitation 
to this end. We urge an increase in public high school facilities in the South, where the Negro-Americans are 
almost wholly without such provisions. We favor well-equipped trade and technical schools for the training 
of artisans, and the need of adequate and liberal endowment for a few institutions of higher education must 
be patent to sincere well-wishers of the race. 

COURTS 

We demand upright judges in courts, juries selected without discrimination on account of color and the same 
measure of punishment and the same efforts at reformation for black as for white offenders. We need orphan¬ 
ages and farm schools for dependent children, juvenile reformatories for delinquents, and the abolition of the 
dehumanizing convict-lease system. 

PUBLIC OPINION 

We note with alarm the evident retrogression in this land of sound public opinion on the subject of manhood 
rights, republican government and human brotherhood, and we pray God that this nation will not degener¬ 
ate into a mob of boasters and oppressors, but rather will return to the faith of the fathers, that all men were 
created free and equal, with certain unalienable rights. 

HEALTH 

We plead for health—for an opportunity to live in decent houses and localities, for a chance to rear our chil¬ 
dren in physical and moral cleanliness. 

EMPLOYERS AND LABOR UNIONS 

We hold up for public execration the conduct of two opposite classes of men: The practice among employers 
of importing ignorant Negro-American laborers in emergencies, and then affording them neither protection 
nor permanent employment; and the practice of labor unions in proscribing and boycotting and oppressing 
thousands of their fellow-toilers, simply because they are black. These methods have accentuated and will 
accentuate the war of labor and capital, and they are disgraceful to both sides. 

PROTEST 

We refuse to allow the impression to remain that the Negro-American assents to inferiority, is submissive 
under oppression and apologetic before insults. Through helplessness we may submit, but the voice of protest 
of ten million Americans must never cease to assail the ears of their fellows, so long as America is unjust. 

COLOR-LINE 

Any discrimination based simply on race or color is barbarous, we care not how hallowed it be by custom, 
expediency, or prejudice. Differences made on account of ignorance, immorality, or disease are legitimate 
methods of fighting evil, and against them we have no word of protest; but discriminations based simply and 
solely on physical peculiarities, place of birth, color or skin, are relies of that unreasoning human savagery of 
which the world is and ought to be thoroughly ashamed. 

“JIM CROW” CARS 

We protest against the “Jim Crow” car, since its effect is and must be to make us pay first-class fare for third- 
class accommodations, render us open to insults and discomfort and to crucify wantonly our manhood, 
womanhood and self-respect. 

SOLDIERS 

We regret that this nation has never seen fit adequately to reward the black soldiers who, in its five wars, 
have defended their country with their blood, and yet have been systematically denied the promotions 
which their abilities deserve. And we regard as unjust, the exclusion of black boys from the military and 
navy training schools. 
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WAR AMENDMENTS 

We urge upon Congress the enactment of appropriate legislation for securing the proper enforcement of those 
articles of freedom, the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the Constitution of the United States. 

OPPRESSION 

We repudiate the monstrous doctrine that the oppressor should be the sole authority as to the rights of the 
oppressed. The Negro race in America stolen, ravished and degraded, struggling up through difficulties and 
oppression, needs sympathy and receives criticism; needs help and is given hindrance, needs protection and 
is given mob-violence, needs justice and is given charity, needs leadership and is given cowardice and apol¬ 
ogy, needs bread and is given a stone. This nation will never stand justified before God until these things are 
changed. 

THE CHURCH 

Especially are we surprised and astonished at the recent attitude of the church of Christ—on the increase of a 
desire to bow to racial prejudice, to narrow the bounds of human brotherhood, and to segregate black men in 
some outer sanctuary. This is wrong, unchristian and disgraceful to the twentieth century civilization. 

AGITATION 

Of the above grievances we do not hesitate to complain, and to complain loudly and insistently. To ignore, 
overlook, or apologize for these wrongs is to prove ourselves unworthy of freedom. Persistent manly agita¬ 
tion is the way to liberty, and toward this goal the Niagara Movement has started and asks the co-operation 
of all men of all races. 

HELP 

At the same time we want to acknowledge with deep thankfulness the help of our fellowmen from the aboli¬ 
tionist down to those who to-day still stand for equal opportunity and who have given and still give of their 
wealth and of their poverty for our advancement. 

DUTIES 

And while we are demanding, and ought to demand, and will continue to demand the rights enumerated 
above, God forbid that we should ever forget to urge corresponding duties upon our people: 

The duty to vote. 

The duty to respect the rights of others. 

The duty to work. 

The duty to obey the laws. 

The duty to be clean and orderly. 

The duty to be send our children to school. 

The duty to respect ourselves, even as we respect others. 

This statement, complaint and prayer we submit to the American people, and Almighty God. 
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Treaty of Portsmouth 

Date: September 5, 1905 

Brokered by U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt, the Treaty of Portsmouth (Portsmouth, New Hampshire) 
ended the Russo-Japanese War, which much to Europe’s surprise and chagrin marked the defeat of a world 
power by a new Asian aggressor. The humiliated Russian czar, his ambitions checked in Asia, and his rule at 
home seriously destabilized, turned an imperialist eye toward the Balkans. There—where a century’s worth of 
entangling alliances sought to prop up the ailing Austro-Hungarian Empire and hold the line on the crumbling 
domain of the Ottoman Turks — Russia’s face-saving meddling would help to light the fuse for World War L 
By the treaty, Russia recognized Japan’s conquest of Korea, and Russia transferred to Japan its lease of 
Port Arthur and the Liaodong Peninsida, in addition to ceding the southern half of Sakhalin. Two of the 
articles laid the foundation for regulating the two nations’ commerce in Manchuria, specifically restricting 
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the use of rail lines built by Japan and Russia to commerce rather than warfare. Not only had Japan gained 
control of Korea, the Liaodong Peninsula, and Port Arthur (and the South Manchurian Railroad that led to 
Port Arthur), but a chastened Russia meekly agreed to evacuate southern Manchuria. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document 

II The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging that Japan possesses in Korea paramount politi¬ 
cal, military, and economical interests, engage neither to obstruct nor interfere with the measures of guidance, 
protection, and control which the Imperial Government of Japan may find it necessary to take in Korea. 

It is understood that Russian subjects in Korea shall be treated exactly in the same manner as the subjects 
or citizens of other foreign Powers-that is to say, they shall be placed on the same footing as the subjects or 
citizens of the most-favored nation. 

It is also agreed that, in order to avoid all causes of misunderstanding, the two High Contracting Parties 
will abstain, on the Russo-Korean frontier, from taking any military measures which may menace the security 
of Russian or Korean territory. 

And Russia transferred to Japan its lease of Port Arthur and the Liaodong Peninsula, in addition to ceding 
the southern half of Sakhalin: 

V The Imperial Russian Government transfer and assign to the Imperial Government of Japan, with 
the consent of the Government of China, the lease of Port Arthur, Ta-lien, and adjacent territory and territo¬ 
rial waters and all rights, privileges, and concessions connected with or forming part of such lease, and they 
also transfer and assign to the Imperial Government of Japan all public works and properties in the territory 
affected by the above-mentioned lease. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually engage to obtain the consent of the Chinese Government 
mentioned in the foregoing stipulation. The Imperial Government of Japan on their part undertake that the 
proprietary rights of Russian subjects in the territory above referred to shall be perfectly respected. 

VI The Imperial Russian Government engage to transfer and assign to the Imperial Government of 
Japan, without compensation and with the consent of the Chinese Government, the railway between Chang¬ 
chun (Kwang-cheng-tsze) and Port Arthur and all its branches, together with all rights, privileges, and proper¬ 
ties appertaining thereto in that region, as well as all coal-mines in the said region, belonging to or worked for 
the benefit of the railway. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually engage to obtain the consent of the Government of China 
mentioned in the foregoing stipulation . . . 

VII Japan and Russia engage to exploit their respective railways in Manchuria exclusively for commer¬ 
cial and industrial purposes, and in nowise for strategic purposes. 

It is understood that this restriction does not apply to the railway in the territory affected by the lease of 
the Liao-tung Peninsula. 

VIII The Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia, with a view to promote and facilitate intercourse 
and traffic will, as soon as possible, conclude a separate convention for the regulation of their connecting 
railway services in Manchuria. 

IX The Imperial Russian Government cede to the Imperial Government of Japan in perpetuity and full 
sovereignty the southern portion of the Island of Sakhalin and all islands adjacent thereto and public works 
and properties thereon. 

The fiftieth degree of north latitude is adopted as the northern boundary of the ceded territory. The exact 
alignment of such territory shall be determined in accordance with the provisions of additional Art. II annexed 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Russia mutually agree not to construct in their respective possessions on the Island of Sakhalin 
or the adjacent islands any fortifications or other similar military works. They also respectively engage not to 
take any military measures which may impede the free navigation of the straits of La Perouse and Tartary. 
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Address to the Indian National Congress 

Date: 1907 

A group of English-speaking intellectuals in India created the Indian National Congress in 1885. Although 
originally quite moderate in tone, the group evolved into one demanding self-rule in a more strident tone. 
A leader of those asking for swaraj, or self-rule, was Bal Gangadhar Tilak. In the following extract from 
an address by Tilak to the Indian National Congress, he calls for a boycott of British imports. One can see, 
in Tilak’s approach, early evidence of the nonviolent protest and political methods employed later to great 
effect by Mohandas Gandhi. 

Two new words have recently come into existence with regard to our politics, and they are Moderates 
and Extremists. These words have a specific relation to time, and they, therefore, will change with time. The 
Extremists of today will be Moderates tomorrow, Just as the Moderates of today were Extremists yesterday. 
When the National Congress was first started and Mr. Dadabhai’s views, which now go for Moderates, were 
given to the public, he was styled an Extremist, so that you will see that the term Extremist is an expression 
of progress. We are Extremists today and our sons will call themselves Extremists and us Moderates. Every 
new party begins as Extremists and ends as Moderates. The sphere of practical politics is not unlimited. We 
cannot say what will or will not happen 1,000 years hence—perhaps during that long period, the whole of the 
white race will be swept away in another glacial period. We must, therefore, study the present and work out 
a program to meet the present condition. 

It is impossible to go into details within the time at my disposal. One thing is granted, namely, that this 
government does not suit us. As has been said by an eminent statesman—the government of one country by 
another can never be a successful, and therefore, a permanent government. There is no difference of opinion 
about this fundamental proposition between the old and new schools. One fact is that this alien government 
has ruined the country. In the beginning, all of us were taken by surprise. We were almost dazed. We thought 
that everything that the rulers did was for our good and that this English government has descended from the 
clouds to save us from the invasions of Tamerlane and Chingis Khan, and, as they say, not only from foreign 
invasions but from internecine warfare, or the internal or external invasions, as they call it. . . . We are not 
armed, and there is no necessity for arms either. We have a stronger weapon, a political weapon, in boycott. 
We have perceived one fact, that the whole of this administration, which is carried on by a handful of English¬ 
men, is carried on with our assistance. We are all in subordinate service. This whole government is carried on 
with our assistance and they try to keep us in ignorance of our power of cooperation between ourselves by 
which that which is in our own hands at present can be claimed by us and administered by us. The point is to 
have the entire control in our hands. I want to have the key of my house, and not merely one stranger turned 
out of it. Self-government is our goal; we want a control over our administrative machinery. We don’t want to 
become clerks and remain [clerks]. At present, we are clerks and willing instruments of our own oppression 
in the hands of’ an alien government, and that government is ruling over us not by its innate strength but by 
keeping us in ignorance and blindness to the perception of this fact. Professor Seeley shares this view. Every 
Englishman knows that they are a mere handful in this country and it is the business of every one of them to 
befool you in believing that you are weak and they are strong. This is politics. We have been deceived by such 
policy so long. What the new party wants you to do is to realize the fact that your future rests entirely in your 
own hands, if you mean to be free, you can be free; if you do not mean to be free, you will fall and be for ever 
fallen. So many of you need not like arms; but if you have not the power of active resistance, have you not 
the power of self-denial and self-abstinence in such a way as not to assist this foreign government to rule over 
you? This is boycott and this is what is meant when we say, boycott is a political weapon. We shall not give 
them assistance to collect revenue and keep peace. We shall not assist them in fighting beyond the frontiers 
or outside India with Indian blood and money. We shall not assist them in carrying on the administration of 
justice. We shall have our own courts, and when time comes we shall not pay taxes. Can you do that by your 
united efforts? If you can, you are free from tomorrow. Some gentlemen who spoke this evening referred to 
half bread as against the whole bread. I say I want the whole bread and that immediately. But if I can not get 
the whole, don’t think that I have no patience. 

I will take the half they give me and then try for the remainder. This is the line of thought and action in 
which you must train yourself. We have not raised this cry from a mere impulse. It is a reasoned impulse. Try 
to understand that reason and try to strengthen that impulse by your logical convictions. I do not ask you 
to blindly follow us. Think over the whole problem for yourselves. If you accept our advice, we feel sure we 
can achieve our salvation thereby. This is the advice of the new party. Perhaps we have not obtained a full 
recognition of our principles. Old prejudices die very hard. Neither of us wanted to wreck the Congress, so we 
compromised, and were satisfied that our principles were recognized, and only to a certain extent. That does 
not mean that we have accepted the whole situation. We may have a step in advance next year, so that within 
a few years our principles will be recognized, and recognized to such an extent that the generations who come 
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after us may consider us Moderates. This is the way in which a nation progresses, and this is the lesson you 
have to learn from the struggle now going on. This is a lesson of progress, a lesson of helping yourself as much 
as possible, and if you really perceive the force of it, if you are convinced by these arguments, then and then 
only is it possible for you to effect your salvation from the alien rule under which you labor at this moment. 
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Theodore Roosevelt: "New Nationalism" Speech 

Date: August 31, 1910 

This speech, delivered by former U.S. president Theodore Roosevelt at Osaivatomie, Kansas, on August 31, 
1910, outlined his progressive New Nationalism program. Breaking with conservatives in his own Republican 
Party, Roosevelt called for a strong national government, federal regulation of the corporate system, and the 
protection of human rights over property rights. He argued for the Square Deal (a term he had coined in 1904 
to stand for his ideas on government’s responsibilities as an even-handed mediator between special interest 
groups), for equal opportunity for all citizens, for fair wages and working conditions, for a government free 
of control by special interests, and for prohibitions on corporate funding of political activity. “The object of 
government, ” he said, “is the welfare of the people. ” 

We come here to-day to commemorate one of the epoch-making events of the long struggle for the rights 
of man—the long struggle for the uplift of humanity. Our country—this great republic—means nothing unless 
it means the triumph of a real democracy, the triumph of popular government, and, in the long run, of an 
economic system under which each man shall be guaranteed the opportunity to show the best that there is 
in him. That is why the history of America is now central feature of the history of the world; for the world 
has set its face hopefully toward our democracy; and, O my fellow citizens, each one of you carries on your 
shoulders not only the burden of doing well for the sake of your own country, but the burden of doing well 
and seeing that this nation does well for the sake of mankind. 

There have been two great crises in our country’s history: first, when it was formed, and then, again, when 
it was perpetuated; and, in the second of these great crises—in the time of stress and strain which culminated 
in the Civil War, on the outcome of which depended the justification of what had been done earlier, you men 
of the Grand Army, you men who fought through the Civil War, not only did you justify your generation, 
not only did you render life worth living for our generation, but you justified the wisdom of Washington and 
Washington’s colleagues. If this republic had been founded by them only to be split asunder into fragments 
when the strain came, then the judgment of the world would have been that Washington’s work was not 
worth doing. It was you who crowned Washington’s work, as you carried to achievement the high purpose 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Now, with this second period of our history the name of John Brown will be forever associated; and Kan¬ 
sas was the theater upon which the first act of the second of our great national life dramas was played. It was 
the result of the struggle in Kansas which determined that our country should be in deed as well as in name 
devoted to both union and freedom; that the great experiment of democratic government on a national scale 
should succeed and not fail. In name we had the Declaration of Independence in 1776; but we gave the lie by 
our acts to the words of the Declaration of Independence until 1865; and words count for nothing except in 
so far as they represent acts. This is true everywhere; but, O my friends, it should be truest of all in political 
life. A broken promise is bad enough in private life. It is worse in the field of politics. No man is worth his salt 
in public life who makes on the stump a pledge which he does not keep after election; and, if he makes such a 
pledge and does not keep it, hunt him out of public life. I care for the great deeds of the past chiefly as spurs to 
drive us onward in the present. I speak of the men of the past partly that they may be honored by our praise 
of them, but more that they may serve as examples for the future. 

It was a heroic struggle; and, as is inevitable with all such struggles, it had also a dark and terrible side. 
Very much was done of good, and much also of evil; and, as was inevitable in such a period of revolution, 
often the same man did both good and evil. For our great good fortune as a nation, we, the people of the 
United States as a whole, can now afford to forget the evil, or, at least, to remember it without bitterness, and 
to fix our eyes with pride only on the good that was accomplished. Even in ordinary times there are very few 
of us who do not see the problems of life as through a glass, darkly; and when the glass is clouded by the murk 
of furious popular passion, the vision of the best and the bravest is dimmed. Looking back, we are all of us 
now able to do justice to the valor and the disinterestedness and the love of the right, as to each it was given to 
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see the right, shown both by the men of the North and the men of the South in that contest which was finally 
decided by the attitude of the West. We can admire the heroic valor, the sincerity, the self-devotion shown 
alike by the men who wore the blue and the men who wore the gray; and our sadness that such men should 
have had to fight one another is tempered by the glad knowledge that ever hereafter their descendants shall 
be found fighting side by side, struggling in peace as well as in war for the uplift of their common country, 
all alike resolute to raise to the highest pitch of honor and usefulness the nation to which they all belong. As 
for the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, they deserve honor an recognition such as is paid to no 
other citizens of the republic; for to them the republic owes its all; for to them it owes its very existence. It is 
because of what you and your comrades did in the dark years that we of to-day walk, each of us, head erect, 
and proud that we belong, not to one of a dozen little squabbling contemptible commonwealths, but to the 
mightiest nation upon which the sun shines. 

I do not speak of this struggle of the past merely from the historic standpoint. Our interest is primarily in 
the application to-day of the lessons taught by the contest of half a century ago. It is of little use for us to pay 
lip loyalty to the mighty men of the past unless we sincerely endeavor to apply to the problems of the present 
precisely the qualities which in other crises enabled the men of that day to meet those crises. It is half melan¬ 
choly and half amusing to see the way in which well-meaning people gather to do honor to the men who, in 
company with John Brown, and under the lead of Abraham Lincoln, faced and solved the great problems of 
the nineteenth century, while, at the same time, these same good people nervously shrink from, or frantically 
denounce, those who are trying to meet the problems of the twentieth century in the spirit which was account¬ 
able for the successful solution of the problems of Lincoln’s time. 

Of that generation of men to whom we owe so much, the man to whom we owe most is, of course, 
Lincoln. Part of our debt to him is because he forecast our present struggle and saw the way out. He said:— 

I hold that while man exists it is his duty to improve not only his own condition, but to assist in amelio¬ 
rating mankind. 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher consideration. 

If that remark was original with me, I should be even more strongly denounced as a communist agitator 
than I shall be anyhow. It is Lincoln’s. I am only quoting it; and that is one side; that is the side the capitalist 
should hear. Now, let the workingman hear his side. 

Capital has its rights, which are as worthy of protection as any other rights . . .Nor should this lead 
to a war upon the owners of property. Property is the fruit of labor . . . property is desirable; is a positive 
good in the world. 

Let not him who is houseless pull down the house of another, but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 

It seems to me that, in these words, Lincoln took substantially the attitude that we ought to take; he 
showed the proper sense of proportion in his relative estimates of capital and labor, of human rights and prop¬ 
erty rights. Above all, in this speech, as in many others, he taught a lesson in wise kindliness and charity; an 
indispensable lesson to us of to-day. But this wise kindliness and charity never weakened his arm or numbed 
his heart. We cannot afford weakly to blind ourselves to the actual conflict which faces us to-day. The issue 
is joined, and we must fight or fail. 

In every wise struggle for human betterment one of the main objects, and often the only object, has been 
to achieve in large measure equality of opportunity. In the struggle for this great end, nations rise from bar¬ 
barism to civilization, and through it people press forward from one stage of enlightenment to the next. One 
of the chief factors in progress is the destruction of special privilege. The essence of any struggle for healthy 
liberty has always been, and must always be, to take from some one man or class of men the right to enjoy 
power, or wealth, or position, or immunity, which has not been earned by service to his or their fellows. That 
is what you fought for in the Civil War, and that is what we strive for now, 

At many stages in the advance of humanity, this conflict between the men who possess more than they 
have earned and the men who have earned more than they possess is the central condition of progress. In our 
day it appears as the struggle of free men to gain and hold the right of self-government as against the special 
interests, who twist the methods of free government into machinery for defeating the popular will. At every 
stage, and under all circumstances, the essence of the struggle is to equalize opportunity, destroy privilege, 
and give to the life and citizenship of every individual the highest possible value both to himself and to the 
commonwealth. That is nothing new. All I ask in civil life is what you fought for in the Civil War. I ask that 
civil life be carried on according to the spirit in which the army was carried on. You never get perfect justice, 
but the effort in handling the army was to bring to the front the men who could do the job. Nobody grudged 
promotion to Grant, or Sherman, or Thomas, or Sheridan, because they earned it. The only complaint was 
when a man got promotion which he did not earn. 

Practical equality of opportunity for all citizens, when we achieve it, will have two great results. First, 
every man will have a fair chance to make of himself all that in him lies; to reach the highest point to which 
his capacities, unassisted by special privilege of his own and unhampered by the special privilege of others, can 
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carry him, and to get for himself and his family substantially what he has earned. Second, equality of oppor¬ 
tunity means that the commonwealth will get from every citizen the highest service of which he is capable. No 
man who carries the burden of the special privileges of another can give to the commonwealth that service to 
which it is fairly entitled. 

I stand for the square deal. But when I say that I am for the square deal, I mean not merely that I stand 
for fair play under the present rules of the game, but that I stand for having those rules changed so as to work 
for a more substantial equality of opportunity and of reward for equally good service. One word of warn¬ 
ing, which, I think, is hardly necessary in Kansas. When I say I want a square deal for the poor man, I do 
not mean that I want a square deal for the man who remains poor because he has not got the energy to work 
for himself. If a man who has had a chance will not make good, then he has got to quit. And you men of the 
Grand Army, you want justice for the brave man who fought, and punishment for the coward who shirked 
his work. Is not that so? 

Now, this means that our government, national and state, must be freed from the sinister influence or con¬ 
trol of special interests. Exactly as the special interests of cotton and slavery threatened our political integrity 
before the Civil War, so now the great special business interests too often control and corrupt the men and 
methods of government for their own profit. We must drive the special interests out of politics. That is one of 
our tasks to-day. Every special interest is entitled to justice—full, fair, and complete,—and, now, mind you, 
if there were any attempt by mob violence to plunder and work harm to the special interest, whatever it may 
be, that I most dislike, and the wealthy man, whomsoever he may be, for whom I have the greatest contempt, 
I would fight for him, and you would if you were worth your salt. He should have justice. For every special 
interest is entitled to justice, but not one is entitled to a vote in Congress, to a voice on the bench, or to rep¬ 
resentation in any public office. The Constitution guarantees protection to property, and we must make that 
promise good. But it does not give the right of suffrage to any corporation. 

The true friend of property, the true conservative, is he who insists that property shall be the servant and 
not the master of the commonwealth; who insists that the creature of man’s making shall be the servant and 
not the master of the man who made it. The citizens of the United States must effectively control the mighty 
commercial forces which they have themselves called into being. 

There can be no effective control of corporations while their political activity remains. To put an end to 
it will be neither a short nor an easy task, but it can be done. 

We must have complete and effective publicity of corporate affairs, so that the people may know beyond 
peradventure whether the corporations obey the law and whether their management entitles them to the con¬ 
fidence of the public. It is necessary the laws should be passed to prohibit the use of corporate funds directly 
or indirectly for political purposes; it is still more necessary that such laws should be thoroughly enforced. 
Corporate expenditures for political purposes, and especially such expenditures by public service corpora¬ 
tions, have supplied one of the principal sources of corruption in our political affairs. 

It has become entirely clear that we must have government supervision of the capitalization, not only of 
public service corporations, including, particularly, railways, but of all corporations doing an interstate busi¬ 
ness. I do not wish to see the nation forced into the ownership of the railways if it can possibly be avoided, 
and the only alternative is thoroughgoing and effective regulation, which shall be based on a full knowledge 
of all the facts, including a physical valuation of property. This physical valuation is not needed, or, at least, 
is very rarely needed, for fixing rates; but it is needed as the basis of honest capitalization. 

We have come to recognize that franchises should never be granted except for a limited time, and never 
without proper provision for compensation to the public. It is my personal belief that the same kind and degree 
of control and supervision which should be exercised over public service corporations should be extended 
also to combinations which control necessaries of life, such as meat, oil, and coal, or which deal in them on 
an important scale. I have no doubt that the ordinary man who has control of them is much like ourselves. I 
have no doubt he would like to do well, but I want to have enough supervision to help him realize that desire 
to do well. 

I believe that the officers, and, especially, the directors, of corporations should be held personally respon¬ 
sible when any corporation breaks the law. 

Combinations in industry are the result of an imperative economic law which cannot be repealed by 
political legislation. The effort at prohibiting all combination has substantially failed. The way out lies, not in 
attempting to prevent such combinations, but in completely controlling them in the interest of the public wel¬ 
fare. For that purpose the Federal Bureau of Corporations is an agency of first importance. Its powers, and, 
therefore, its efficiency, as well as that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, should be largely increased. 
We have a right to expect from the Bureau of Corporations and from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a very high grade of public service. We should be as sure of the proper conduct of the interstate railways and 
the proper management of interstate business as we are now sure of the conduct and management of the 
national banks, and we should have as effective supervision in one case as in the other. The Hepburn Act, and 
the amendment to the Act in the shape in which it finally passed Congress at the last session, represent a long 
step in advance, and we must go yet further. 
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There is a widespread belief among our people that, under the methods of making tariffs which have 
hitherto obtained, the special interests are too influential. Probably this is true of both the big special interests 
and the little special interests. These methods have put a premium on selfishness, and, naturally, the selfish 
big interests have gotten more than their smaller, though equally selfish, brothers. The duty of Congress is to 
provide a method by which the interest of the whole people shall be all that receives consideration. To this 
end there must be an expert tariff commission, wholly removed from the possibility of political pressure or 
of improper business influence. Such a commission can find the real difference between cost of production, 
which is mainly the difference of labor cost here and abroad. As fast as its recommendations are made, I 
believe in revising one schedule at a time. A general revision of the tariff almost inevitably leads to log-rolling 
and the subordination of the general public interest to local and special interests. 

The absence of effective state, and, especially, national, restraint upon unfair money getting has tended 
to create a small class of enormously wealthy and economically powerful men, whose chief object is to hold 
and increase their power. The prime need is to change the conditions which enable these men to accumulate 
power which it is not for the general welfare that they should hold or exercise. We grudge no man a fortune 
which represents his own power and sagacity, when exercised with entire regard to the welfare of his fellows. 
Again, comrades over there, take the lesson from your own experience. Not only did you not grudge, but you 
gloried in the promotion of the great generals who gained their promotion by leading the army to victory. So 
it is with us. We grudge no man a fortune in civil life if it is honorably obtained and well used. It is not even 
enough that it should have been gained without doing damage to the community. We should permit it to be 
gained only so long as the gaining represents benefit to the community. This, I know, implies a policy of a far 
more active governmental interference with social and economic conditions in this country than we have yet 
had, but I think we have got to face the fact that such an increase in governmental control is now necessary. 

No man should receive a dollar unless that dollar has been fairly earned. Every dollar received should 
represent a dollar’s worth of service rendered—not gambling in stocks, but service rendered. The really big 
fortune, the swollen fortune, by the mere fact of its size acquires qualities which differentiate it in kind as 
well as in degree from what is possessed by men of relatively small means. Therefore, I believe in a graduated 
income tax on big fortunes, and in another tax which is far more easily collected and far more effective—a 
graduated inheritance tax on big fortunes, properly safeguarded against evasion and increasing rapidly in 
amount with the size of the estate. 

The people of the United States suffer from periodical financial panics to a degree substantially unknown 
among the other nations which approach us in financial strength. There is no reason why we should suffer 
what they escape. It is of profound importance that our financial system should be promptly investigated, 
and so thoroughly and effectively revised as to make it certain that hereafter our currency will no longer fail 
at critical times to meet our needs. 

It is hardly necessary for me to repeat that I believe in an efficient army and a navy large enough to secure 
for us abroad that respect which is the surest guarantee of peace. A word of special warning to my fellow 
citizens who are as progressive as I hope I am. I want them to keep up their interest in our internal affairs; 
and I want them also continually to remember Uncle Sam’s interests abroad. Justice and fair dealing among 
nations rest upon principles identical with those which cannot justice and fair dealing among the individuals 
of which nations are composed, with the vital exception that each nation must do its own part in international 
police work. If you get into trouble here, you can call for the police; but if Uncle Sam gets into trouble, he has 
got to be his own policeman, and I want to see him strong enough to encourage the peaceful aspirations of 
other peoples in connection with us. I believe in national friendships and heartiest good will to all nations; but 
national friendships, like those between men, must be founded on respect as well as on liking, on forbearance 
as well as upon trust. I should be heartily ashamed of any American who did not try to make the American 
government act as justly toward the other nations in international relations as he himself would act toward 
any individual in private relations. I should be heartily ashamed to see us wrong a weaker power, and I should 
hang my head forever if we tamely suffered wrong from a stronger power. 

Of conservation I shall speak more at length elsewhere. Conservation means development as much as it 
does protection. I recognized the right and duty of this generation to develop and use the natural resources of 
our land; but I do not recognize the right to waste them, or to rob, by wasteful use, the generations that come 
after us. I ask nothing of the nation except that it so behave as each farmer here behaves with reference to his 
own children. That farmer is a poor creature who skins the land and leaves it worthless to his children. The 
farmer is a good farmer who, having enabled the land to support himself and to provide for the education of 
his children, leaves it to them a little better than he found it himself. I believe the same thing of a nation. 

Moreover, I believe that the natural resources must be used for the benefit of all our people, and not 
monopolized for the benefit of the few, and here again is another case in which I am accused of taking a 
revolutionary attitude. People forget now that one hundred years ago there were public men of good char¬ 
acter who advocated the nation selling its public lands in great quantities, so that the nation could get the 
most money out of it, and giving it to the men who could cultivate it for their own uses. We took the proper 
democratic ground that the land should be granted in small sections to the men who were actually to till it and 
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live on it. Now, with the water power, with the forests, with the mines, we are brought face to face with the 
fact that there are many people who will go with us in conserving the resources only if they are to be allowed 
to exploit them for their benefit. That is one of the fundamental reasons why the special interests should be 
driven out of politics. Of all the questions which can come before this nation, short of the actual preserva¬ 
tion of its existence in a great war, there is none which compares in importance with the great central task of 
leaving this land even a better land for our descendants than it is for us, and training them into a better race 
to inhabit the land and pass it on. Conservation is a great moral issue, for it involves the patriotic duty of 
insuring the safety and continuance of the nation. Let me add that the health and vitality of our people are at 
least as well worth conserving as their forests, waters, lands, and minerals, and in this great work the national 
government must bear a most important part. 

I have spoken elsewhere also of the great task which lies before the farmers of the country to get for them¬ 
selves and their wives and children not only the benefits of better farming, but also those of better business 
methods and better conditions of life on the farm. The burden of this great task will fall, as it should, mainly 
upon the great organizations of the farmers themselves. I am glad it will, for I believe they are all well able 
to handle it. In particular, there are strong reasons why the Departments of Agriculture of the various states, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and the agricultural colleges and experiment stations should 
extend their work to cover all phases of farm life, instead of limiting themselves, as they have far too often 
limited themselves, in the past, solely to the question of the production of crops. And now a special word to 
the farmer. I want to see him make the farm as fine a farm as it can be made; and let him remember to see 
that the improvement goes on indoors as well as out; let him remember that the farmer’s wife should have her 
share of thought and attention just as much as the farmer himself. 

Nothing is more true than that excess of every kind is followed by reaction; a fact which should be pon¬ 
dered by reformer and reactionary alike. We are face to face with new conceptions of the relations of property 
to human welfare, chiefly because certain advocates of the rights of property as against the rights of men 
have been pushing their claims too far. The man who wrongly holds that every human right is secondary to 
his profit must now give way to the advocate of human welfare, who rightly maintains that every man holds 
his property subject to the general right of the community to regulate its use to whatever degree the public 
welfare may require it. 

But I think we may go still further. The right to regulate the use of wealth in the public interest is uni¬ 
versally admitted. Let us admit also the right to regulate the terms and conditions of labor, which is the chief 
element of wealth, directly in the interest of the common good. The fundamental thing to do for every man 
is to give him a chance to reach a place in which he will make the greatest possible contribution to the public 
welfare. Understand what I say there. Give him a chance, not push him up if he will not be pushed. Help any 
man who stumbles; if he lies down, it is a poor job to try to carry him; but if he is a worthy man, try your 
best to see that he gets a chance to show the worth that is in him. No man can be a good citizen unless he has 
a wage more than sufficient to cover the bare cost of living, and hours of labor short enough so that after his 
day’s work is done he will have time and energy to bear his share in the management of the community, to help 
in carrying the general load. We keep countless men from being good citizens by the conditions of life with 
which we surround them. We need comprehensive workmen’s compensation acts, both state and national 
laws to regulate child labor and work for women, and, especially, we need in our common schools not merely 
education in book learning, but also practical training for daily life and work. We need to enforce better sani¬ 
tary conditions for our workers and to extend the use of safety appliances for our workers in industry and 
commerce, both within and between the states. Also, friends, in the interest of the workingman himself we 
need to set our faces like flint against mob violence just as against corporate greed; against violence and injus¬ 
tice and lawlessness by wage workers just as much as against lawless cunning and greed and selfish arrogance 
of employers. If I could ask but one thing of my fellow countrymen, my request would be that, whenever they 
go in for reform, they remember the two sides, and that they always exact justice from one side as much as 
from the other. I have small use for the public servant who can always see and denounce the corruption of 
the capitalist, but who cannot persuade himself, especially before election, to say a word about lawless mob 
violence. And I have equally small use for the man, be he a judge on the bench, or editor of a great paper, 
or wealthy and influential private citizen, who can see clearly enough and denounce the lawlessness of mob 
violence, hut whose eyes are closed so that he is blind when the question is one of corruption in business on 
a gigantic scale. Also remember what I said about excess in reformer and reactionary alike. If the reactionary 
man, who thinks of nothing but the rights of property, could have his way, he would bring about a revolution; 
and one of my chief fears in connection with progress comes because I do not want to see our people, for lack 
of proper leadership, compelled to follow men whose intentions are excellent, but whose eyes are a little too 
wild to make it really safe to trust them. Here in Kansas there is one paper which habitually denounces me as 
the tool of Wall Street, and at the same time frantically repudiates the statement that I am a Socialist on the 
ground that that is an unwarranted slander of the Socialists. 

National efficiency has many factors. It is a necessary result of the principle of conservation widely 
applied. In the end it will determine our failure or success as a nation. National efficiency has to do, not only 
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with natural resources and with men, but it is equally concerned with institutions. The state must be made 
efficient for the work which concerns only the people of the state; and the nation for that which concerns 
all the people. There must remain no neutral ground to serve as a refuge for lawbreakers, and especially for 
lawbreakers of great wealth, who can hire the vulpine legal cunning which will teach them how to avoid 
both jurisdictions. It is a misfortune when the national legislature fails to do its duty in providing a national 
remedy, so that the only national activity is the purely negative activity of the judiciary in forbidding the state 
to exercise power in the premises. 

I do not ask for overcentralization; but I do ask that we work in a spirit of broad and far-reaching nation¬ 
alism when we work for what concerns our people as a whole. We are all Americans. Our common interest 
are as broad as the continent. I speak to you here in Kansas exactly as I would speak in New York or Georgia, 
for the most vital problems are those which affect us all alike. The national government belongs to the whole 
American people, and where the whole American people are interested, that interest can be guarded effectively 
only by the national government. The betterment which we seek must be accomplished, I believe, mainly 
through the national government. 

The American people are right in demanding that New Nationalism, without which we cannot hope to 
deal with new problems. The New Nationalism puts the national need before sectional or personal advantage. 
It is impatient of the utter confusion that results from local legislatures attempting to treat national issues as 
local issues. It is still more impatient of the impotence which springs from overdivision of governmental pow¬ 
ers, the impotence which makes it possible for local selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by wealthy special 
interests, to bring national activities to a deadlock. This New Nationalism regards the executive power as the 
steward of the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary that it shall be interested primarily in human welfare 
rather than in property, just as it demands that the representative body shall represent all the people rather 
than any one class or section of the people. 

I believe in shaping the ends of government to protect property as well as human welfare. Normally, 
and in the long run, the ends are the same; but whenever the alternative must be faced, I am for men and 
not for property, as you were in the Civil War. I am far from underestimating the importance of dividends; 
but I rank dividends below human character. Again, I do not have any sympathy with the reformer who 
says he does not care for dividends. Of course, economic welfare is necessary, for a man must pull his own 
weight and be able to support his family. I know well that the reformers must not bring upon the people 
economic ruin, or the reforms themselves will go down in the ruin. But we must be ready to face temporary 
disaster, whether or not brought on by those who will war against us to the knife. Those who oppose all 
reform will do well to remember that ruin in its worst form is inevitable if our national life brings us noth¬ 
ing better than swollen fortunes for the few and the triumph in both politics and business of a sordid and 
selfish materialism. 

If our political institutions were perfect, they would absolutely prevent the political domination of money 
in any part of our affairs. We need to make our political representatives more quickly and sensitively respon¬ 
sive to the people whose servants they are. More direct action by the people in their own affairs under proper 
safeguards is vitally necessary. The direct primary is a step in this direction, if it is associated with a corrupt 
practices act effective to prevent the advantage of the man willing recklessly and unscrupulously to spend 
money over his more honest competitor. It is particularly important that all moneys received or expended for 
campaign purposes should be publicly accounted for, not only after election, but before election as well. Politi¬ 
cal action must be made simpler, easier, and freer from confusion for every citizen. I believe that the prompt 
removal of unfaithful or incompetent public servants should be made easy and sure in whatever way experi¬ 
ence shall show to be most expedient in any give class of cases. 

One of the fundamental necessities in a representative government such as ours is to make certain that the 
men to whom the people delegate their power shall serve the people by whom they are elected, and not the 
special interests. I believe that every national officer, elected or appointed, should be forbidden to perform and 
service or receive any compensation, directly or indirectly, from interstate corporations; and a similar provi¬ 
sion could not fail to be useful within the states. 

The object of government is the welfare of the people. The material progress and prosperity of a nation 
are desirable chiefly so far as they lead to the moral and material welfare of all good citizens. Just in propor¬ 
tion as the average man and woman are honest, capable of sound judgment and high ideals, active in public 
affairs,—but, first of all, sound in their home life, and the father and mother of healthy children whom they 
bring up well,—just so far, and no farther, we may count our civilization a success. We must have—I believe 
we have already—a genuine and permanent moral awakening, without which no wisdom of legislation or 
administration really means anything; and, on the other hand, we must try to secure the social and eco¬ 
nomic legislation without which any improvement due to purely moral agitation is necessarily evanescent. 
Let me again illustrate by a reference to the Grand Army You could not have won simply as a disorderly 
and disorganized mob. You needed generals; you needed careful administration of the most advanced type; 
and a good commissary—the cracker line. You well remember that success was necessary in many different 
lines in order to bring about general success. You had to have the administration at Washington good, just 
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as you had to have the administration in the field; and you had to have the work of the generals good. You 
could not have triumphed without that administration and leadership; but it would all have been worthless 
if the average soldier had not had the right stuff in him. He had to have the right stuff in him, or you could 
not get it out of him. In the last analysis, therefore, vitally necessary though it was to have the right kind of 
organization and the right kind of generalship, it was even more vitally necessary that the average soldier 
should have the fighting edge, the right character. So it is in our civil life. No matter now honest and decent 
we are in our private lives, if we do not have the right kind of law and the right kind of administration 
of the law, we cannot go forward as a nation. That is imperative; but it must be an addition to, and not a 
substitution for, the qualities that make us good citizens. In the last analysis, the most important elements 
in any man’s career must be the sum of those qualities which, in the aggregate, we speak of as character. If 
he has not got it, then no law that the wit of man can devise, no administration of the law by the boldest 
and strongest executive, will avail to help him. We must have the right kind of character—character that 
makes a man, first of all, a good man in the home, a good father, a good husband—that makes a man a 
good neighbor. You must have that, and, then, in addition, you must have the kind of law and the kind of 
administration of the law which will give to those qualities in the private citizen the best possible chance 
for development. The prime problem of our nation is to get the right type of good citizenship, and, to get 
it, we must have progress, and our public men must be genuinely progressive. 
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Balfour Declaration 

Date: November 2, 1917 

British Foreign Secretary Arthur James Balfour sought to gain Jewish support for the Allies in World War 
I. In a letter to Lord Rothschild, Balfour pledged British support for the creation of a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, the basis for the later creation of the state of Israel. Balfour made it clear that the creation of such 
a homeland would not prejudice the rights of the non-Jewish residents of Palestine, nor would it suggest that 
the rights of Jews in any other country would be altered. The letter was published in the Times (London). 

Foreign Office 
November 2nd, 1917 

Dear Lord Rothschild: 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved by, 
the Cabinet: 

His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jew¬ 
ish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the knowledge of the Zionist Federation. 

Yours, 

Arthur James Balfour 
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Woodrow Wilson: "Fourteen Points" Address 

Date: January 8, 1918 

This address by U.S. President Woodrow Wilson, delivered to Congress on January 8, 1918, set forth his pro¬ 
gram for a just and enduring world peace. These points became the basis for negotiating an end to World War 
I (1914-18). Wilson called for “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at”; absolute freedom of the seas, 
in peace and war; equality of trade conditions among nations; reductions of national armaments; impartial 
adjustment of colonial claims; self-determination for Russia and the peoples of the former Austria-Hungary; 
restoration or adjustments of Belgian, French, Italian, Rumanian, Serbian, and Montenegrin borders; autono¬ 
my for nationalities formerly under Turkish rule, but sovereignty for Turkey; opening of the Dardanelles to all 
nations; establishment of an independent Poland; and the formation of an association of nations to guarantee 
“political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. ” 

Gentlemen of the Congress: Once more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Central Empires have 
indicated their desire to discuss the objects of the war and the possible bases of a general peace. Parleys have 
been in progress at Brest-Litovsk between representatives of the Central Powers, to which the attention of all 
the belligerents has been invited for the purpose of ascertaining whether it may be possible to extend these 
parleys into a general conference with regard to terms of peace and settlement. The Russian representatives 
presented not only a perfectly definite statement of the principles upon which they would be willing to con¬ 
clude peace, but also an equally definite programme of the concrete application of those principles. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the Central Powers, on their part, presented an outline of settlement which, if much less definite, 
seemed susceptible of liberal interpretation until their specific programme of practical terms was added. 

That programme proposed no concessions at all either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the prefer¬ 
ences of the populations with whose fortunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the Central Empires were 
to keep every foot of territory their armed forces had occupied,—every province, every city, every point of 
vantage,—as a permanent addition to their territories and their power. It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
general principles of settlement which they at first suggested originated with the more liberal statesmen of 
Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to feel the force of their own peoples’ thought and purpose, 
while the concrete terms of actual settlement came from the military leaders who have no thought but to keep 
what they have got. The negotiations have been broken off. The Russian representatives were sincere and in 
earnest. They cannot entertain such proposals of conquest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also full of perplexity. With whom are the Russian rep¬ 
resentatives dealing? For whom are the representatives of the Central Empires speaking? Are they speaking 
for the majorities of their respective parliaments or for the minority parties, that military and imperialistic 
minority which has so far dominated their whole policy and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the Bal¬ 
kan states which have felt obliged to become their associates in this war? The Russian representatives have 
insisted, very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modern democracy, that the conferences they have 
been holding with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be held within open, not closed doors, and all 
the world has been audience, as was desired. To whom have we been listening, then? To those who speak 
the spirit and intention of the Resolutions of the German Reichstag of the ninth of July last, the spirit and 
intention of the liberal leaders and parties of Germany, or to those who resist and defy that spirit and inten¬ 
tion and insist upon conquest and subjugation? Or are we listening, in fact, to both, unreconciled and in 
open and hopeless contradiction? These are very serious and pregnant questions. Upon the answer to them 
depends the peace of the world. 

But, whatever the results of the parleys at Brest-Litovsk, whatever the confusions of counsel and of pur¬ 
pose in the utterances of the spokesmen of the Central Empires, they have again attempted to acquaint the 
world with their objects in the war and have again challenged their adversaries to say what their objects are 
and what sort of settlement they would deem just and satisfactory. There is no good reason why that challenge 
should not be responded to, and responded to with the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not once, but 
again and again, we have laid our whole thought and purpose before the world, not in general terms only, 
but each time with sufficient definition to make it clear what sort of definitive terms of settlement must neces¬ 
sarily spring out of them. Within the last week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable candor and in 
admirable spirit for the people and Government of Great Britain. There is no confusion of counsel among 
the adversaries of the Central Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of detail. The only secrecy of 
counsel, the only lack of fearless frankness, the only failure to make definite statement of the objects of the 
war, lies with Germany and her Allies. The issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. No statesman 
who has the least conception of his responsibility ought for a moment to permit himself to continue this tragi¬ 
cal and appalling outpouring of blood and treasure unless he is sure beyond a peradventure that the objects of 
the vital sacrifice are part and parcel of the very life of Society and that the people for whom he speaks think 
them right and imperative as he does. 
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There is, moreover, a voice calling for these definitions of principle and of purpose which is, it seems 
to me, more thrilling and more compelling than any of the many moving voices with which the troubled 
air of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian people. They are prostrate and all but helpless, 
it would seem, before the grim power of Germany, which has hitherto known no relenting and no pity. 
Their power, apparently, is shattered. And yet their soul is not subservient. They will not yield either 
in principle or in action. Their conception of what is right, of what is humane and honorable for them 
to accept, has been stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generosity of spirit, and a universal 
human sympathy which must challenge the admiration of every friend of mankind; and they have refused 
to compound their ideals or desert others that they themselves may be safe. They call to us to say what it 
is that we desire, in what, if in anything, our purpose and our spirit differ from theirs; and I believe that 
the people of the United States would wish me to respond, with utter simplicity and frankness. Whether 
their present leaders believe it or not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope that some way may be opened 
whereby we may be privileged to assist the people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty and 
ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open 
and that they shall involve and permit henceforth no secret understandings of any kind. The day of conquest 
and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day of secret covenants entered into the interest of particular 
governments and likely at some unlooked-for moment to upset the peace of the world. It is this happy fact, 
now clear to the view of every public man whose thoughts do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, 
which makes it possible for every nation whose purposes are consistent with justice and the peace of the world 
to avow now or at any other time the objects it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had occurred which touched us to the quick and made 
the life of our own people impossible unless they were corrected and the world secured once for all against 
their recurrence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world 
be made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, like 
our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world as against force and selfish aggression. All the peoples of the world are in effect 
partners in this interest, and for our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be done to others it will 
not be done to us. The programme of the world’s peace, therefore, is our programme; and that programme, 
the only possible programme, as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private international under¬ 
standings of any kind but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of interna¬ 
tional covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popula¬ 
tions concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the government whose title is to be 
determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will 
secure the best and freest and cooperation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unham¬ 
pered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determination of her own political development 
and national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every kind that she may need and may herself 
desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their 
good will, of their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intel¬ 
ligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and restored, without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve as this 
will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which they have themselves set and determined 
for the government of their relations with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure and valid¬ 
ity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions restored, and the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty 
years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more be made secure in the interests of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 
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X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and 
assured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free 
and secure access to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan states to one another determined by friendly 
counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees of the politi¬ 
cal and economic independence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan states should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty but the 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles should be permanently 
opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected which should include the territories inhabited by indisput¬ 
ably Polish populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong and assertions of right we feel ourselves to be intimate 
partners of all the governments and peoples associated together against the Imperialists. We cannot be sepa¬ 
rated in interest or divided in purpose. We stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight and to continue to fight until they are achieved; 
but only because we wish the right to prevail and desire a just and stable peace such as can be secured only by 
removing the chief provocations to war, which this programme does remove. We have no jealousy of German 
greatness, and there is nothing in this programme that impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or distinction 
of learning or of pacific enterprise such as have made her record very bright and very enviable. We do not wish 
to injure her or to block in any way her legitimate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her either with 
arms or with hostile arrangements of trade if she is willing to associate herself with us and the other peace-loving 
nations of the world in covenants of justice and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equal¬ 
ity among the peoples of the world,—the new world in which we now live,—instead of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any alteration or modification of her institutions. But it is neces¬ 
sary, we must frankly say, and necessary as a preliminary to any intelligent dealings with her on our part, that 
we should know whom her spokesmen speak for when they speak to us, whether for the Reichstag majority 
or for the military party and the men whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to admit of any further doubt or question. An evident 
principle runs through the whole programme I have outlined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safely with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made its foundation no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The people of the United States could act upon no other principle; and to the vindication of this 
principle they are ready to devote their lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. The normal climax 
of this the culminating and final war for human liberty has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, 
their own highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the test. 
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Covenant of the League of Nations 

Date: April 28, 1919 

Parti of the 1919 Treaty of Versailles enunciated the goals and the organizational framework of the proposed 
new international body, the League of Nations. Finalized by an Allied committee on April 28, 1919, the 
covenant became effective in January 1920, with the creation of the league. Its signatories agreed to protect 
each other against aggression and to accept mediation in settling their disputes. The league was to consist of 
a general assembly (one representative from each member state), a council (representatives from the five main 
Allied powers, plus four others chosen by rotation), and a permanent Geneva-based secretariat, headed by 
a secretary-general. A permanent court of international justice was to be established. Disarmament, labor, 
health reforms, and international cooperation were other key concerns. In 1946, after World War II, its activi¬ 
ties were taken over by the United Nations. 
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The High Contracting Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation and to achieve international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Governments, and 

by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organ¬ 
ised peoples with one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 1 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be those of the Signatories which are named in the 
Annex to this Covenant and also such of those other States named in the Annex as shall accede without res¬ 
ervation to this Covenant. Such accession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited with the Secretariat 
within two months of the coming into force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other Members 
of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not named in the Annex may become a Member of 
the League if its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its international obligations, and shall accept such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two years notice of its intention so to do, withdraw from the 
League, provided that all its international obligations and all its obligations under this Covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

ARTICLE 2 

The action of the league under this Covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and 
of a Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 

ARTICLE 3 

The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Members of the League. 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time to time as occasion may require at the Seat of 
the League or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect¬ 
ing the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the League shall have one vote, and may have not more 
than three Representatives. 

ARTICLE 4 

The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, together with 
Representatives of four other Members of the League. These four Members of the League shall be selected 
by the Assembly from time to time in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives of the four 
Members of the League first selected by the Assembly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece 
shall be members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council may name additional Members of the 
League whose Representatives shall always be members of the Council; the Council with like approval 
may increase the number of Members of the League to be selected by the Assembly for representation on 
the Council. 

The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of 
the League, or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect¬ 
ing the peace of the world. 

Any Member of the League not represented on the Council shall be invited to send a Representative to sit 
as a member at any meeting of the Council during the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests 
of that Member of the League 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League represented on the Council shall have one vote, 
and may have not more than one Representative. 

ARTICLE 5 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at 
any meeting of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the Members of the League 
represented at the meeting. 
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All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of the Council, including the appointment of 
Committees to investigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by the Council and may be 
decided by a majority of the Members of the League represented at the meeting. The first meeting of the Assem¬ 
bly and the first meeting of the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United States of America. 

ARTICLE 6 

The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a 
Secretary General and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary General shall be the person named in the Annex; thereafter the Secretary General shall 
be appointed by the Council with the approval of the majority Assembly. 

The secretaries and staff of that Secretariat shall be appointed by the Secretary General with the approval 
of the Council. 

The Secretary General shall act in the capacity at all meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Members of the League in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 

ARTICLE 7 

The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the League, including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to 
men and women. 

Representatives of the Members of the League and officials of the League when engaged on the business 
of the League shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the League or its officials or by Representatives attending 
its meetings shall be inviolable. 

ARTICLE 8 

The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national arma¬ 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action of interna¬ 
tional obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and circumstances of each State, shall formu¬ 
late plans for such reduction for the consideration and action of the several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Governments, the limits of armaments therein 
fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and imple¬ 
ments of war is open to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the League which 
are not able to manufacture the munitions and implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full and frank information as to the scale of their 
armaments, their military, naval and air programmes and the condition of such of their industries as are 
adaptable to war-like purposes. 

ARTICLE 9 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the Council on the execution of the provision of 
Articles 1 and 8 and on military, naval and air questions generally. 

ARTICLE 10 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all Members of the League. In case of any such aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

ARTICLE 11 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise the Secretary 
General shall on the request of any Member of the League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace or the good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 
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ARTICLE 12 

The Members of the League agree that if there should arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rup¬ 
ture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. 

In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable time, and the 
report of the Council shall be made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 13 

The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute shall arise between them which they recognise 
to be suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, as to the existence of 
any fact which if established would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the extent and 
nature of the reparation to be made for any such breach, are declared to be among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the 
Court agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full good faith any award that may be ren¬ 
dered, and that they will not resort to war against a Member of the League which complies therewith. In the 
event of any failure to carry out such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto. 

ARTICLE 14 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the League for adoption plans for the establish¬ 
ment of a Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any 
dispute of an international character which the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an advi¬ 
sory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 

ARTICLE 15 

If there should arise between Members of the League any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration in accordance with Article 13, the Members of the League agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council. Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving notice of the existence 
of the dispute to the Secretary General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and 
consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the Secretary General, as promptly as pos¬ 
sible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the Council may forthwith direct the 
publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the dispute, and if such efforts are successful, a state¬ 
ment shall be made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of settlement 
thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make and 
publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed 
just and proper in regard thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make public a statement of the facts of the 
dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that they will not go to war with 
any party to the dispute which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other 
than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve 
to themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by the Council, to arise out of 
a matter which by international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall 
so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of either party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within fourteen days 
after the submission of the dispute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this Article and of Article 12 relating to the 
action and powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the Assembly, provided that 
a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of the League 
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represented on the Council and of a majority of the other Members of the League, exclusive in each case 
of the Representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a report by the Council 
concurred in by all the members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to 
the dispute. 

ARTICLE 16 

Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it 
shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the covenants-breaking State, and the preven¬ 
tion of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several Governments concerned what 
effective military naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support one another in the financial 
and economic measures which are taken under this Article, in order to minimise the loss and inconvenience 
resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the necessary 
steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the League which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League may be declared to be no 
longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Representatives of all the other 
Members of the League represented thereon. 

ARTICLE 17 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League and a State which is not a Member of the League, 
or between States not Members of the League, the State or States not Members of the League shall be invited 
to accept the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions 
as the Council may deem just. If such invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive shall 
be applied with such modifications as may be deemed necessary by the Council 

Upon such invitation being given the Council shall immediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the dispute and recommend such action as may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, and shall resort to war against a Member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be 
applicable as against the State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, the Council may take such measures and make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 18 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by any Member of the League shall be forth¬ 
with registered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be published by it. No such treaty or inter¬ 
national engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

ARTICLE 19 

The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which 
have become inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose continuance might endan¬ 
ger the peace of the world. 

ARTICLE 20 

The Members of the League severally agree that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or 
understandings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will 
not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a Member of the League, have undertaken any 
obligations inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Member to take immedi¬ 
ate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 

ARTICLE 21 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understanding like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 
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ARTICLE 22 

To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war have ceased to be under the sover¬ 
eignty of the States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the will-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should be 
entrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experience or their geographical posi¬ 
tion can best undertake this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage of the development of the people, the 
geographical situation of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of development 
where their existence as independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. The 
wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible 
for the administration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, 
subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the 
arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval 
bases and of military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence of territory, and will 
also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other Members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to 
the sparseness of their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres of civilisation, or 
their geographical contiguity to the territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can be best admin¬ 
istered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above 
mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council an annual report in reference to the 
territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previ¬ 
ously agreed upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine the annual reports of the Manda¬ 
tories and to advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the mandates. 

ARTICLE 23 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of international conventions existing or hereafter to be 
agreed upon, the Members of the League: 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women, and 
children, both in their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial relations 
extend, and for that purpose will establish and maintain the necessary international organisations; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of territories under their control; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision over the execution of agreements with regard to 
the traffic in women and children, and the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs; 

(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of the trade in arms and ammunition with the 
countries in which the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest; 

(e) will make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communications and of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all Members of the League. In this connection, the special necessities of the 
regions devastated during the war 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 

(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international concern for the prevention and control of disease. 

ARTICLE 24 

There shall be placed under the direction of the League all international bureaux already established by 
general treaties if the parties to such treaties consent. All such international bureaux and all commissions 
for regulation of matters of international interest hereafter constituted shall be placed under the direction 
of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated by general conventions but which are not 
placed under the control of international bureaux or commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, subject 
to the consent of the Council and if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant information and 
shall render any other assistance which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or commis¬ 
sion which is placed under the direction of the League. 
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ARTICLE 25 

The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote the establishment and co-operation of duly 
authorized voluntary national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the improvement of health, the 
prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 

ARTICLE 26 

Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by the Members of the League whose Rep¬ 
resentatives compose the Council and by a majority of the Members of the League whose Representative 
compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in 
that case it shall cease to be a Member of the League. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Mohandas K. Gandhi: Freedom's Battle 

Date: 1922 

Mohandas K. Gandhi was born in Porbandar, India. A student of Hindu philosophy, Gandhi was com¬ 
mitted to truth and nonviolence. He was educated at University College London as a lawyer. In India he 
became a community organizer in impoverished villages. He rallied others to take pride in themselves, to 
clean up their villages, and to build schools and hospitals. As a leader, Gandhi was addressed by the people 
as Bapu (Father) and Mahatma (Great Soul). This is why he is known as Mahatma Gandhi. 

He, like many, was opposed to the British rule of India and supported Indian independence from Brit¬ 
ain. In December 1921 Gandhi became associated with the Indian National Congress, a group in the 
forefront of the independence movement. 

Noncooperation and peaceful resistance were Gandhi’s weapons in the fight against injustice. Gandhi 
expanded his nonviolence platform to include the swadeshi policy (an economic strategy) in the boycotting 
of all foreign-made goods, especially British goods. Gandhi also urged the people to boycott British educa¬ 
tional institutions and law courts, to resign from government employment, and to forsake British titles and 
honors. He led a national campaign of nonviolent mass civil disobedience, organized protests, and strikes. 
Freedom’s Battle is one of the many writings of Gandhi and it represents his philosophy. 

The following entry contains excerpts from the original document. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

After the great war it is difficult, to point out a single nation that is happy; but this has come out of the war, 
that there is not a single nation outside India, that is not either free or striving to be free. 

It is said that we, too, are on the road to freedom, that it is better to be on the certain though slow course 
of gradual unfoldment of freedom than to take the troubled and dangerous path of revolution whether peace¬ 
ful or violent, and that the new Reforms are a half-way house to freedom. 

The new constitution granted to India keeps all the military forces, both in the direction and in the finan¬ 
cial control, entirely outside the scope of responsibility to the people of India. What does this mean? It means 
that the revenues of India are spent away on what the nation does not want. But after the mid-Eastern com¬ 
plications and the fresh Asiatic additions to British Imperial spheres of action. This Indian military servitude 
is a clear danger to national interests. 

The new constitution gives no scope for retrenchment and therefore no scope for measures of social 
reform except by fresh taxation, the heavy burden of which on the poor will outweigh all the advantages of 
any reforms. It maintains all the existing foreign services, and the cost of the administrative machinery high 
as it already is, is further increased. 

The reformed constitution keeps all the fundamental liberties of person, property, press, and asso¬ 
ciation completely under bureaucratic control. All those laws which give to the irresponsible officers of 
the Executive Government of India absolute powers to override the popular will, are still unrepealed. 
In spite of the tragic price paid in the Punjab for demonstrating the danger of unrestrained power in 
the hands of a foreign bureaucracy and the inhumanity of spirit by which tyranny in a panic will seek 
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to save itself, we stand just where we were before, at the mercy of the Executive in respect of all our 
fundamental liberties. 

Not only is Despotism intact in the Law, but unparalleled crimes and cruelties against the people have 
been encouraged and even after boastful admissions and clearest proofs, left unpunished. The spirit of unre¬ 
pentant cruelty has thus been allowed to permeate the whole administration. 

THE MUSSALMAN AGONY 

To understand our present condition it in not enough to realise the general political servitude. We should add to 
it the reality and the extent of the injury inflicted by Britain on Islam, and thereby on the Mussalmans of India. 
The articles of Islamic faith which it is necessary to understand in order to realise why Mussalman India, which 
was once so loyal is now so strongly moved to the contrary are easily set out and understood. Every religion 
should be interpreted by the professors of that religion. The sentiments and religious ideas of Muslims founded 
on the traditions of long generations cannot be altered now by logic or cosmopolitanism, as others understand 
it. Such an attempt is the more unreasonable when it is made not even as a bonafide and independent effort of 
proselytising logic or reason, but only to justify a treaty entered into for political and worldly purposes. 

The Khalifa is the authority that is entrusted with the duty of defending Islam. He is the successor to 
Muhammad and the agent of God on earth. According to Islamic tradition he must possess sufficient tempo¬ 
ral power effectively to protect Islam against non-Islamic powers and he should be one elected or accepted 
by the Mussalman world. 

The Jazirat-ul-Arab is the area bounded by the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the waters 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. It is the sacred Home of Islam and the centre towards which Islam throughout 
the world turns in prayer. According to the religious injunctions of the Mussalmans, this entire area should 
always be under Muslim control, its scientific border being believed to be a protection for the integrity of 
Islamic life and faith. Every Mussalman throughout the world is enjoined to sacrifice his all, if necessary, for 
preserving the Jazirat-ul-Arab under complete Muslim control. 

The sacred places of Islam should be in the possession of the Khalifa. They should not merely be free for 
the entry of the Mussalmans of the world by the grace or the license of non-Muslim powers, but should be the 
possession and property of Islam in the fullest degree. 

It is a religions obligation, on every Mussalman to go forth and help the Khalifa in every possible way 
where his unaided efforts in the defence of the Khilifat have failed. 

The grievance of the Indian Mussalmans is that a government that pretends to protect and spread peace 
and happiness among them has no right to ignore or set aside these articles of their cherished faith. 

According to the Peace Treaty imposed on the nominal Government at Constantinople, the Khalifa far 
from having the temporal authority or power needed to protect Islam, is a prisoner in his own city. He is to 
have no real fighting force, army or navy, and the financial control over his own territories is vested in other 
Governments. His capital is cut off from the rest of his possessions by an intervening permanent military 
occupation. It is needless to say that under these conditions he is absolutely incapable of protecting Islam as 
the Mussulmans of the world understand it. 

The Jazirat-ul-Arab is split up; a great part of it given to powerful non-Muslim Powers, the remnant left 
with petty chiefs dominated all round by non-Muslim Governments. 

The Holy places of Islam are all taken out of the Khalifa’s kingdom, some left in the possession of minor 
Muslim chiefs of Arabia entirely dependent on European control, and some relegated to newly-formed non- 
Muslim states. 

In a word, the Mussalman’s free choice of a Khalifa such as Islamic tradition defines is made an unreality. 

THE HINDU DHARMA 

The age of misunderstanding and mutual warfare among religions is gone. If India has a mission of its own to 
the world, it is to establish the unity and the truth of all religions. This unity is established by mutual help and 
understanding between the various religions. It has come as a rare privilege to the Hindus in the fulfilment of 
this mission of India to stand up in defence of Islam against the onslaught of the earth-greed of the military 
powers of the west. 

The Dharma of Hinduism in this respect is placed beyond all doubt by the Bhagavat Gita. 

Those who are the votaries of other Gods and worship them with faith—even they, O Kaunteya, worship 
me alone, though not as the Shastra requires—IX, 23. 

Whoever being devoted wishes in perfect faith to worship a particular form, of such a one I maintain the 
same faith unshaken,—VII 21. 

Hinduism will realise its fullest beauty when in the fulfilment of this cardinal tenet, its followers offer 
themselves as sacrifice for the protection of the faith of their brothers, the Mussalmans. 

If Hindus and Mussalmans attain the height of courage and sacrifice that is needed for this battle on 
behalf of Islam against the greed of the West, a victory will be won not alone for Islam, but for Christianity 
itself. Militarism has robbed the crucified God of his name and his very cross and the World has been 
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mistaking it to be Christianity. After the battle of Islam is won, Islam and Hinduism together can emancipate 
Christianity itself from the lust for power and wealth which have strangled it now and the true Christianity 
of the Gospels will be established. This battle of non-cooperation with its suffering and peaceful withdrawal 
of service will once for all establish its superiority over the power of brute force and unlimited slaughter. 

What a glorious privilege it is to play our part in this history of the world, when Hinduism and Christian¬ 
ity will unite on behalf of Islam, and in that strife of mutual love and support each religion will attain its own 
truest shape and beauty. 

AN ENDURING TREATY 

Swaraj for India has two great problems, one internal and the other external. How can Hindus and Mus- 
salmans so different from each other form a strong and united nation governing themselves peacefully? This 
was the question for years, and no one could believe that the two communities could suffer for each other till 
the miracle was actually worked. The Khilafat has solved the problem. By the magic of suffering, each has truly 
touched and captured the other’s heart, and the Nation now is strong and united. Not internal strength and 
unity alone has the Khilafat brought to India. The great block in the way of Indian aspiration for full freedom 
was the problem of external defence. How is India, left to herself defend her frontiers against her Mussalman 
neighbours? None but emasculated nations would accept such difficulties and responsibilities as an answer to 
the demand for freedom. It is only a people whose mentality has been perverted that can soothe itself with the 
domination by one race from a distant country, as a preventative against the aggression of another, a permanent 
and natural neighbour. Instead of developing strength to protect ourselves against those near whom we are per¬ 
manently placed, a feeling of incurable impotence has been generated. Two strong and brave nations can live 
side by side, strengthening each other through enforcing constant vigilance, and maintain in full vigour each 
its own national strength, unity, patriotism and resources. If a nation wishes to be respected by its neighbours 
it has to develop and enter into honourable treaties. These are the only natural conditions of national liberty; 
but not a surrender to distant military powers to save oneself from one’s neighbours. 

The Khilafat has solved the problem of distrust of Asiatic neighbours out of our future. The Indian 
struggle for the freedom of Islam has brought about a more lasting “entente” and a more binding treaty 
between the people of India and the people of the Mussalman states around it than all the ententes and trea¬ 
ties among the Governments of Europe. No wars of aggression are possible where the common people on the 
two sides have become grateful friends. The faith of the Mussulman is a better sanction than the seal of the 
European Diplomats and plenipotentiaries. Not only has this great friendship between India and the Mussul¬ 
man States around it removed for all time the fear of Mussulman aggression from outside, but it has erected 
round India, a solid wall of defence against all aggression from beyond against all greed from Europe, Rus¬ 
sia or elsewhere. No secret diplomacy could establish a better “entente” or a stronger federation than what 
this open and non-governmental treaty between Islam and India has established. The Indian support of the 
Khilafat has, as if by a magic wand, converted what Was once the Pan-Islamic terror for Europe into a solid 
wall of friendship and defence for India. 

THE BRITISH CONNECTION 

Every nation like every individual is born free. Absolute freedom is the birthright of every people. The only 
limitations are those which a people may place over themselves. The British connection is invaluable as long as 
it is a defence against any worse connection sought to be imposed by violence. But it is only a means to an end, 
not a mandate of Providence of Nature. The alliance of neighbours, born of suffering for each other’s sake, 
for ends that purify those that suffer, is necessarily a more natural and more enduring bond than one that has 
resulted from pure greed on the one side and weakness on the other. Where such a natural and enduring alli¬ 
ance has been accomplished among Asiatic peoples and not only between the respective governments, it may 
truly be felt to be more valuable than the British connection itself, after that connection has denied freedom 
or equality, and even justice. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 

Is violence or total surrender the only choice open to any people to whom Freedom or Justice is denied? Vio¬ 
lence at a time when the whole world has learnt from bitter experience the futility of violence is unworthy of 
a country whose ancient people’s privilege, it was, to see this truth long ago. 

Violence may rid a nation of its foreign masters but will only enslave it from inside. No nation can really 
be free which is at the mercy of its army and its military heroes. If a people rely for freedom on its soldiers, 
the soldiers will rule the country, not the people. Till the recent awakening of the workers of Europe, this was 
the only freedom which the powers of Europe really enjoyed. True freedom can exist only when those who 
produce, not those who destroy or know only to live on other’s labour, are the masters. 

Even were violence the true road to freedom, is violence possible to a nation which has been emasculated 
and deprived of all weapons, and the whole world is hopelessly in advance of all our possibilities in the manu¬ 
facture and the wielding of weapons of destruction. 
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Submission or withdrawal of co-operation is the real and only alternative before India. Submission to 
injustice puts on the tempting garb of peace and, gradual progress, but there is no surer way to death than 
submission to wrong. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf 

Also known as: My Struggle; Alois Schickelgruber. 

Date: 1925 

Mein Kampf is a two-volume work, written by German Nazi politician Adolf Hitler. 

In 1924 Hitler tried to overthrow the Weimar Republic in the Beer Hall Putsch. He was sentenced to five 
years in Landsberg am Lech prison and was released after serving a sentence of only eight months. The first 
part o/Mein Kampf was written while he was in prison in 1924, with the aid of Rudolf Hoess. The second 
part was written after his release from prison, in the period between 1925 to 1927. 

The volumes contained Hitler’s vision of the creation of a nationalistic Aryan state, which would be 
both self-sufficient and racially pure. He stated his concept of a future Germany, returned to greatness 
after its defeat in World War I. He stated that Austria should become united with Germany, as should 
other German-speaking lands. 

Hitler declared that the Aryan race was in fact the “chosen people, ” and that they were responsible for 
advances in science, technology, and culture. 

He felt that the Jews were involved in a conspiracy to undermine the Aryans’ superiority and that they 
should be excluded from the nationalist state. He condemned France and Bolshevism, both of which, he 
wrote, were dominated by Jews. 

Mein Kampf became the bible of Nazism (National Socialism) and was extremely popular, selling more 
than 5.2 million copies by 1939. 

An excerpt from Mein Kampf, Volume 1.: A Reckoning. Chapter 11: Nation and Race. 

If we pass all the causes of the German collapse in review, the ultimate and most decisive remains the 
failure to recognize the racial problem and especially the Jewish menace. 

The defeats on the battlefield in August, 1918, would have been child’s play to bear. They stood 
in no proportion to the victories of our people. It was not they that caused our downfall; no, it was 
brought about by that power which prepared these defeats by systematically over many decades robbing 
our people of the political and moral instincts and forces which alone make nations capable and hence 
worthy of existence. 

In heedlessly ignoring the question of the preservation of the racial foundations of our nation, the old 
Reich disregarded the sole right which gives life in this world. Peoples which bastardize themselves, or let 
themselves be bastardized, sin against the will of eternal Providence, and when their ruin is encompassed by 
a stronger enemy it is not an injustice done to them, but only the restoration of justice. If a people no longer 
wants to respect the Nature-given qualities of its being which root in its blood, it has no further right to com¬ 
plain over the loss of its earthly existence. 

Everything on this earth is capable of improvement. Every defeat can become the father of a subse¬ 
quent victory, every lost war the cause of a later resurgence, every hardship the fertilization of human 
energy, and from every oppression the forces for a new spiritual rebirth can come - as long as the blood 
is preserved pure. 

The lost purity of the blood alone destroys inner happiness forever, plunges man into the abyss for all 
time, and the consequences can never more be eliminated from body and spirit. 

Only by examining and comparing all other problems of life in the light of this one question shall we see 
how absurdly petty they are by this standard. They are all limited in time - but the question of preserving or 
not preserving the purity of the blood will endure as long as there are men. 

All really significant symptoms of decay of the pre-War period can in the last analysis be reduced to 
racial causes. 

Whether we consider questions of general justice or cankers of economic life, symptoms of cultural 
decline or processes of political degeneration, questions of faulty schooling or the bad influence exerted on 
grown-ups by the press, etc., everywhere and always it is fundamentally the disregard of the racial needs of 
our own people or failure to see a foreign racial menace. 
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And that is why all attempts at reform, all works for social relief and political exertions, all economic 
expansion and every apparent increase of intellectual knowledge were futile as far as their results were con¬ 
cerned. The nation, and the organism which enables and preserves its life on this earth, the state, did not grow 
inwardly healthier, but obviously languished more and more. All the illusory prosperity of the old Reich could 
not hide its inner weakness, and every attempt really to strengthen the Reich failed again and again, due to 
disregarding the most important question. 

It would be a mistake to believe that the adherents of the various political tendencies which were tinkering 
around on the German national body - yes, even a certain section of the leaders - were bad or malevolent men 
in themselves. Their activity was condemned to sterility only because the best of them saw at most the forms 
of our general disease and tried to combat them, but blindly ignored the virus. Anyone who systematically fol¬ 
lows the old Reich’s line of political development is bound to arrive, upon calm examination, at the realization 
that even at the time of the unification, hence the rise of the German nation, the inner decay was already in full 
swing, and that despite all apparent political successes and despite increasing economic wealth, the general situ¬ 
ation was deteriorating from year to year. If nothing else, the elections for the Reichstag announced, with their 
outward swelling of the Marxist vote, the steadily approaching inward and hence also outward collapse. All 
the successes of the so-called bourgeois parties were worthless, not only because even with so-called bourgeois 
electoral victories they were unable to halt the numerical growth of the Marxist flood, but because they them¬ 
selves above all now bore the ferments of decay in their own bodies. Without suspecting it, the bourgeois world 
itself was inwardly infected with the deadly poison of Marxist ideas and its resistance often sprang more from 
the competitor’s envy of ambitious leaders than from a fundamental rejection of adversaries determined to fight 
to the utmost. In these long years there was only one who kept up an imperturbable, unflagging fight, and this 
was the Jew. His Star of David rose higher and higher in proportion as our people’s will for self-preservation 
vanished. 

Therefore, in August, 1914, it was not a people resolved to attack which rushed to the battlefield; no, it 
was only the last flicker of the national instinct of self-preservation in face of the progressing pacifist-Marx- 
ist paralysis of our national body. Since even in these days of destiny, our people did not recognize the inner 
enemy, all outward resistance was in vain and Providence did not bestow her reward on the victorious sword, 
but followed the law of eternal retribution. 

On the basis of this inner realization, there took form in our new movement the leading principles as well 
as the tendency, which in our conviction were alone capable, not only of halting the decline of the German 
people, but of creating the granite foundation upon which some day a state will rest which represents, not an 
alien mechanism of economic concerns and interests, but a national organism. 
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Munich Pact 

Date: September 29, 1938 

The Sudetenland had been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and ethnic Germans were the majority of 
the population. After World War I, they had proclaimed themselves the German-Austrian province of Sude¬ 
tenland in October 1918, voting to join the newly declared Republic of German Austria in November 1918. 
The Sudeten Germans did not wish to become a part of Czechoslovakia. 

This was forbidden by the Allied powers after the war by the Treaty of Saint-Germain and by the Czecho¬ 
slovakian government. Most Sudeten Germans rejected the affiliation with Czechoslovakia because they had 
been refused the right to self-determination, as promised by U.S. president Woodrow Wilson in his Fourteen 
Points of January 8, 1918. 

The specter of a new European war loomed in August through September of 1938, as Hitler’s Germany 
contested the Czechoslovakian right to the Sudetenland. Although Czechoslovakia had alliances with both 
France and the Soviet Union, neither of these was prepared for a war, and the powers in western Europe did 
not want a war. Adolf Hitler’s demands to annex the Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia led to the worst crisis 
on the European continent since World War I. British prime minister Neville Chamberlain attempted to use 
appeasement to avoid war in Europe. 
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On September 22, 1938, Chamberlain met Hitler in the German city of Godesberg. Chamberlain found 
the demands of the German leader unreasonable and postponed all action on a treaty in order to confer with 
the Allies. He then met Hitler a week later in Munich, where Chamberlain agreed to allow German armies to 
take the Sudetenland in exchange for a promise that no further territorial possessions would be demanded. 
Hitler agreed, and the two men signed an understanding, known as the Munich Pact. 

Britain, France, Germany, and Italy participated in the agreement—the Soviet Union did not. Czecho¬ 
slovakia was excluded from the conference and later stated that it would resist the Germans, but France and 
Britain insisted on Czechoslovakia’s submission in order to maintain peace in Europe. 

Chamberlain returned home to jubilant crowds, who thought he had helped to avert a second calamitous 
war in Europe. But time would tell that Chamberlain’s appeasement of Hitler had only emboldened the Ger¬ 
man dictator. This would lead to the occupation of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 and the outbreak of war 
in September. 

Munich Pact. Munich, September 29, 1938. 

Germany, the United Kingdom, France and Italy, taking into consideration the agreement which has been 
already reached in principle for the cession to Germany of the Sudeten German territory, have agreed on the 
following terms and conditions governing the said cession and the measures consequent thereon, and by this 
Agreement they each hold themselves responsible for the steps necessary to secure its fulfillment: 

1. The evacuation will begin on 1st October. 

2. The United Kingdom, France and Italy agree that the evacuation of the territory shall be completed by 
10th October without any existing installations having been destroyed, and that the Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ment will be held responsible for carrying out the evacuation without damage to the said installations. 

3. The conditions governing the evacuation will be laid down in detail by an international commission 
composed of representatives of Germany, the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The occupation by stages of the predominantly German territory by German troops will begin on 1st 
October. The four territories marked on the attached map will be occupied by German troops in the following 
order: the territory marked No. I on the 1st and 2nd October; the territory marked No. II on the 2nd and 3rd 
October; the territory marked No. Ill on the 3rd, 4th and 5th October; the territory marked No. IV on the 
6th and 7th October. The remaining territory of preponderatingly German character will be ascertained by the 
aforesaid international commission forthwith and be occupied by German troops by the 10th October. 

5. The international commission referred to in paragraph 3 will determine the territories in which a 
plebiscite is to be held. These territories will be occupied by international bodies until the plebiscite has been 
completed. The same commission will fix the conditions in which the plebiscite is to be held, taking as a basis 
the conditions of the Saar plebiscite. The commission will also fix a date, not later than the end of November, 
on which the plebiscite will be held. 

6. The final determination of the frontier will be carried out by the international commission. This com¬ 
mission will also be entitled to recommend to the four Powers-Germany, the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy-in certain exceptional cases minor modifications in the strictly ethnographical determination of the 
zones which are to be transferred without plebiscite. 

7. There will be a right of option into and out of the transferred territories, the option to be exercised 
within six months from the date of this Agreement. A German-Czechoslovak commission shall determine the 
details of the option, consider ways of facilitating the transfer of population and settle questions of principle 
arising out of the said transfer. 

8. The Czech Government will, within a period of four weeks from the date of this Agreement, release 
from their military and police forces any Sudeten Germans who may wish to be released, and the Czech Gov¬ 
ernment will, within the same period, release Sudeten German prisoners who are serving terms of imprison¬ 
ment for political offenses. 

Annex 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the French Government have entered into the 
above agreement on the basis that they stand by the offer, contained in paragraph 6 of the Anglo-French 
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proposals of 19th September, relating to an international guarantee of the new boundaries of the Czech State 
against unprovoked aggression. 

When the question of the Polish and Hungarian minorities in Czechoslovakia has been settled, Germany 
and Italy, for their part, will give a guarantee to Czechoslovakia. 

Declaration 

The heads of the Governments of the four Powers declare that the problems of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia, if not settled within three months by agreement between the respective Govern¬ 
ments, shall form the subject of another meeting of the heads of the Governments of the four Powers here 
present. 

Supplementary Declaration 

All questions which may arise out of the transfer of the territory shall be considered as coming within the 
terms of reference of the international commission. 

The four heads of Governments here present agree that the international commission provided for in 
the Agreement signed by them today shall consist of the Secretary of State in the German Foreign Office, the 
British, French and Italian Ambassadors accredited in Berlin, and a representative to be nominated by the 
Government of Czechoslovakia. 

The day after the pact was concluded, Hitler and the British prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, issued a 
joint declaration: 

Anglo-German Declaration. Munich, 30 September 1938. 

We, the German Fuhrer and Chancellor and the British Prime Minister, have had a further meeting today 
and are agreed in recognizing that the question of Anglo-German relations is of the first importance for the 
two countries and for Europe. 

We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo-German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the 
desire of our two peoples never to go to war with one another again. 

We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the method adopted to deal with any other ques¬ 
tions that may concern our two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts to remove possible 
sources of difference and thus to contribute to assure the peace of Europe. 

[Signed] A. HITLER 

[Signed] NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
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Winston Churchill: "Blood, Toil, Tears and Sweat" 

Date: May 13, 1940 

Winston Churchill, appointed prime minister of a coalition government in Britain, gave this speech before 
the House of Commons and accepted the position. With the continuing uncertainties of the war (World War 
II [1939-45]) and now a new government, Britain was at a crucial juncture and needed a clear definition 
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of goals and a renewed fighting spirit. Churchill, with his eloquence, provided just that in this speech. 
Churchill’s powerful style of oratory, characterized by clear, short sentences, the use of Anglo-Saxon rather 
than Latinate forms where possible, and his clear commitment to his ideas, proved a great asset to Britain 
by holding up morale during World War II. 

On Friday evening last I received from His Majesty the mission to form a new administration. It was the 
evident will of Parliament and the nation that this should be conceived on the broadest possible basis and that 
it should include all parties. 

I have already completed the most important part of this task. 

A war cabinet has been formed of five members, representing, with the Labour, Opposition, and Liberals, 
the unity of the nation. It was necessary that this should be done in one single day on account of the extreme 
urgency and rigor of events. Other key positions were filled yesterday. I am submitting a further list to the king 
tonight. I hope to complete the appointment of principal ministers during tomorrow. 

The appointment of other ministers usually takes a little longer. I trust when Parliament meets again this 
part of my task will be completed and that the administration will be complete in all respects. I considered 
it in the public interest to suggest to the Speaker that the House should be summoned today. At the end of 
today’s proceedings, the adjournment of the House will be proposed until May 21 with provision for earlier 
meeting if need be. Business for that will be notified to MPs at the earliest opportunity. 

I now invite the House by a resolution to record its approval of the steps taken and declare its confidence 
in the new government. 

The resolution: 

“That this House welcomes the formation of a government representing the united and inflexible resolve 
of the nation to prosecute the war with Germany to a victorious conclusion.” 

To form an administration of this scale and complexity is a serious undertaking in itself. But we are in the 
preliminary phase of one of the greatest battles in history. We are in action at many other points-in Norway 
and in Holland-and we have to be prepared in the Mediterranean. The air battle is continuing, and many 
preparations have to be made here at home. 

In this crisis I think I may be pardoned if I do not address the House at any length today, and I hope that 
any of my friends and colleagues or former colleagues who are affected by the political reconstruction will 
make all allowances for any lack of ceremony with which it has been necessary to act. 

I say to the House as I said to ministers who have joined this government, I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat. We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous kind. We have before us many, 
many months of struggle and suffering. 

You ask, what is our policy? I say it is to wage war by land, sea, and air. War with all our might and with 
all the strength God has given us, and to wage war against a monstrous tyranny never surpassed in the dark 
and lamentable catalogue of human crime. That is our policy. 

You ask, what is our aim? I can answer in one word. It is victory. Victory at all costs—Victory in spite 
of all terrors—Victory, however long and hard the road may be, for without victory there is no survival. 

Let that be realized. No survival for the British Empire, no survival for all that the British Empire has stood 
for, no survival for the urge, the impulse of the ages, that mankind shall move forward toward his goal. 

I take up my task in buoyancy and hope. I feel sure that our cause will not be suffered to fail among men. 
I feel entitled at this juncture, at this time, to claim the aid of all and to say, “Come then, let us go forward 
together with our united strength.” 
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Axis Pact 

Also known as: Tripartite Pact; Pact of the Axis Powers 
Date: September 27, 1940 

The Axis Pact, or the Tripartite Pact, as it is sometimes called, served as the primary treaty in the alliance of the 
three major fascist powers in World War II — Germany, Italy, and Japan. Throughout the war, the world called 
these three countries—bent on conquest and expansion—the Axis powers, whose unconditional surrender 
became the goal of the Allied nations. 
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The following entry contains the original document without signatories: 

The governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, considering it as a condition precedent of any lasting 
peace that all nations of the world be given each its own proper place, have decided to stand by and co¬ 
operate with one another in regard to their efforts in greater East Asia and regions of Europe respectively 
wherein it is their prime purpose to establish and maintain a new order of things calculated to promote the 
mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples concerned. Furthermore, it is the desire of the three govern¬ 
ments to extend co-operation to such nations in other spheres of the world as may be inclined to put forth 
endeavours along lines similar to their own, in order that their ultimate aspirations for world peace may 
thus be realized. 

Accordingly, the governments of Germany, Italy and Japan have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and Italy in establishment of a new order in Europe. 

ARTICLE 2 

Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership of Japan in the establishment of a new order in greater 
East Asia. 

ARTICLE 3 

Germany, Italy and Japan agree to co-operate in their efforts on aforesaid lines. They further undertake to 
assist one another with all political, economic and military means when one of the three contracting powers is 
attacked by a power at present not involved in the European war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 

ARTICLE 4 

With the view to implementing the present pact, joint technical commissions, members which are to be 
appointed by the respective governments of Germany, Italy and Japan will meet without delay. 

ARTICLE 5 

Germany, Italy and Japan affirm that the aforesaid terms do not in any way affect the political status which 
exists at present as between each of the three contracting powers and Soviet Russia. 

ARTICLE 6 

The present pact shall come into effect immediately upon signature and shall remain in force 10 years from the 
date of its coming into force. At the proper time before expiration of said term, the high contracting parties 
shall at the request of any of them enter into negotiations for its renewal. 

In faith whereof, the undersigned duly authorized by their respective governments have signed this pact 
and have affixed hereto their signatures. 

Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 27th day of September, 1940, in the 19th year of the fascist era, corre¬ 
sponding to the 27th day of the ninth month of the 15th year of Showa [the reign of Emperor Hirohito]. 
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Franklin Roosevelt: "Four Freedoms" Speech 

Also known as: “Four Freedoms” Address; State of the Union Address, 1941 
Date: January 6, 1941 

This address was delivered by U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt on January 6,1941, in his annual mes¬ 
sage to Congress. Roosevelt called for a world founded on “four essential human freedoms ”: freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of worship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. Urging citizens to relinquish 
the false security of isolationism, he described a national policy committed to all-inclusive national defense, full 
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support of other nations trying to preserve democracy, and refusal to buy peace at the cost of other people’s 
freedom. He urged the United States to serve as an arsenal—providing ships, planes, tanks, and guns—for 
those countries already struggling against international aggression during World War II (1939-45). 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Seventy-seventh Congress: 

I address you, the Members of the Seventy-seventh Congress, at a moment unprecedented in the history 
of the Union. I use the word “unprecedented”, because at no previous time has American security been as 
seriously threatened from without as it is today. 

Since the permanent formation of our Government under the Constitution, in 1789, most of the periods 
of crisis in our history have related to our domestic affairs. Fortunately, only one of these—the four-year War 
Between the States—ever threatened our national unity. Today, thank God, one hundred and thirty million 
Americans, in forty-eight States, have forgotten points of the compass in our national unity. 

It is true that prior to 1914 the United States often had been disturbed by events in other Continents. We 
had even engaged in two wars with European nations and in a number of undeclared wars in the West Indies, 
in the Mediterranean and in the Pacific for the maintenance of American rights and for the principles of peace¬ 
ful commerce. But in no case had a serious threat been raised against our national safety or our continued 
independence. 

What I seek to convey is the historic truth that the United States as a nation has at all times maintained 
clear, definite opposition, to any attempt to lock us in behind an ancient Chinese wall while the procession of 
civilization went past. Today, thinking of our children and of their children, we oppose enforced isolation for 
ourselves or for any other part of the Americas. 

That determination of ours, extending over all these years, was proved, for example, during the quarter 
century of wars following the French Revolution. 

While the Napoleonic struggles did threaten interests of the United States because of the French foothold 
in the West Indies and in Louisiana, and while we engaged in the War of 1812 to vindicate our right to peace¬ 
ful trade, it is nevertheless clear that neither France nor Great Britain, nor any other nation, was aiming at 
domination of the whole world. 

In like fashion from 1815 to 1914—ninety-nine years—no single war in Europe or in Asia constituted a 
real threat against our future or against the future of any other American nation. 

Except in the Maximilian interlude in Mexico, no foreign power sought to establish itself in this 
Hemisphere; and the strength of the British fleet in the Atlantic has been a friendly strength. It is still a 
friendly strength. 

Even when the World War broke out in 1914, it seemed to contain only small threat of danger to our own 
American future. But, as time went on, the American people began to visualize what the downfall of demo¬ 
cratic nations might mean to our own democracy. 

We need not overemphasize imperfections in the Peace of Versailles. We need not harp on failure of the 
democracies to deal with problems of world reconstruction. We should remember that the Peace of 1919 was 
far less unjust than the kind of “pacification” which began even before Munich, and which is being carried on 
under the new order of tyranny that seeks to spread over every continent today. The American people have 
unalterably set their faces against that tyranny. 

Every realist knows that the democratic way of life is at this moment being directly assailed in every part 
of the world—assailed either by arms, or by secret spreading of poisonous propaganda by those who seek to 
destroy unity and promote discord in nations that are still at peace. 

During sixteen long months this assault has blotted out the whole pattern of democratic life in an appall¬ 
ing number of independent nations, great and small. The assailants are still on the march, threatening other 
nations, great and small. 

Therefore, as your President, performing my constitutional duty to “give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union,” I find it, unhappily, necessary to report that the future and the safety of our country 
and of our democracy are overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond our borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence is now being gallantly waged in four continents. If that defense 
fails, all the population and all the resources of Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia will be dominated by the 
conquerors. Let us remember that the total of those populations and their resources in those four continents 
greatly exceeds the sum total of the population and the resources of the whole of the Western Hemisphere— 
many times over. 

In times like these it is immature—and incidentally, untrue— for anybody to brag that an unprepared 
America, single-handed, and with one hand tied behind its back, can hold off the whole world. 

No realistic American can expect from a dictator’s peace international generosity, or return of true inde¬ 
pendence, or world disarmament, or freedom of expression, or freedom of religion- or even good business. 

Such a peace would bring no security for us or for our neighbors. “Those, who would give up essential 
liberty to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 
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As a nation, we may take pride in the fact that we are soft-hearted; but we cannot afford to be soft-headed. 

We must always be wary of those who with sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal preach the “ism” 
of appeasement. 

We must especially beware of that small group of selfish men who would clip the wings of the American 
eagle in order to feather their own nests. 

I have recently pointed out how quickly the tempo of modern warfare could bring into our very midst the 
physical attack which we must eventually expect if the dictator nations win this war. 

There is much loose talk of our immunity from immediate and direct invasion from across the seas. 
Obviously, as long as the British Navy retains its power, no such danger exists. Even if there were no Brit¬ 
ish Navy, it is not probable that any enemy would be stupid enough to attack us by landing troops in the 
United States from across thousands of miles of ocean, until it had acquired strategic bases from which to 
operate. 

But we learn much from the lessons of the past years in Europe—particularly the lesson of Norway, whose 
essential seaports were captured by treachery and surprise built up over a series of years. 

The first phase of the invasion of this Hemisphere would not be the landing of regular troops. The nec¬ 
essary strategic points would be occupied by secret agents and their dupes—and great numbers of them are 
already here, and in Latin America. 

As long as the aggressor nations maintain the offensive, they-not we-will choose the time and the place 
and the method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all the American Republics is today in serious danger. 

That is why this Annual Message to the Congress is unique in our history. 

That is why every member of the Executive Branch of the Government and every member of the Congress 
faces great responsibility and great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our actions and our policy should be devoted primarily-almost exclu- 
sively-to meeting this foreign peril. For all our domestic problems are now a part of the great emergency. 

Just as our national policy in internal affairs has been based upon a decent respect for the rights and the 
dignity of all our fellow men within our gates, so our national policy in foreign affairs has been based on a 
decent respect for the rights and dignity of all nations, large and small. And the justice of morality must and 
will win in the end. 

Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we are committed 
to all-inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we are com¬ 
mitted to full support of all those resolute peoples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression and are thereby 
keeping war away from our Hemisphere. By this support, we express our determination that the democratic 
cause shall prevail; and we strengthen the defense and the security of our own nation. 

Third, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to partisanship, we are commit¬ 
ted to the proposition that principles of morality and considerations for our own security will never permit 
us to acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeasers. We know that enduring peace 
cannot be bought at the cost of other people’s freedom. 

In the recent national election there was no substantial difference between the two great parties in respect 
to that national policy. No issue was fought out on this line before the American electorate. Today it is abun¬ 
dantly evident that American citizens everywhere are demanding and supporting speedy and complete action 
in recognition of obvious danger. 

Therefore, the immediate need is a swift and driving increase in our armament production. 

Leaders of industry and labor have responded to our summons. Goals of speed have been set. In some 
cases these goals are being reached ahead of time; in some cases we are on schedule; in other cases there are 
slight but not serious delays; and in some cases—and I am sorry to say very important cases—we are all con¬ 
cerned by the slowness of the accomplishment of our plans. 

The Army and Navy, however, have made substantial progress during the past year. Actual experience is 
improving and speeding up our methods of production with every passing day. And today’s best is not good 
enough for tomorrow. 

I am not satisfied with the progress thus far made. The men in charge of the program represent the best in 
training, in ability, and in patriotism. They are not satisfied with the progress thus far made. None of us will 
be satisfied until the job is done. 

No matter whether the original goal was set too high or too low, our objective is quicker and better results. 
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To give you two illustrations: 

We are behind schedule in turning out finished airplanes; we are working day and night to solve the innu¬ 
merable problems and to catch up. 

We are ahead of schedule in building warships but we are working to get even further ahead of that schedule. 

To change a whole nation from a basis of peacetime production of implements of peace to a basis of 
wartime production of implements of war is no small task. And the greatest difficulty comes at the beginning 
of the program, when new tools, new plant facilities, new assembly lines, and new ship ways must first be 
constructed before the actual materiel begins to flow steadily and speedily from them. 

The Congress, of course, must rightly keep itself informed at all times of the progress of the program. 
However, there is certain information, as the Congress itself will readily recognize, which, in the interests of 
our own security and those of the nations that we are supporting, must of needs be kept in confidence. 

New circumstances are constantly begetting new needs for our safety. I shall ask this Congress for greatly 
increased new appropriations and authorizations to carry on what we have begun. 

I also ask this Congress for authority and for funds sufficient to manufacture additional munitions and war 
supplies of many kinds, to be turned over to those nations which are now in actual war with aggressor nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is to act as an arsenal for them as well as for ourselves. They do not 
need man power, but they do need billions of dollars worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be able to pay for them all in ready cash. We cannot, and we will not, 
tell them that they must surrender, merely because of present inability to pay for the weapons which we know 
they must have. 

I do not recommend that we make them a loan of dollars with which to pay for these weapons—a loan 
to be repaid in dollars. 

I recommend that we make it possible for those nations to continue to obtain war materials in the United 
States, fitting their orders into our own program. Nearly all their materiel would, if the time ever came, be 
useful for our own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and naval authorities, considering what is best for our own security, we 
are free to decide how much should be kept here and how much should be sent abroad to our friends who by 
their determined and heroic resistance are giving us time in which to make ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad, we shall be repaid within a reasonable time following the close of hostilities, 
in similar materials, or, at our option, in other goods of many kinds, which they can produce and which 
we need. 

Let us say to the democracies: “We Americans are vitally concerned in your defense of freedom. We are 
putting forth our energies, our resources and our organizing powers to give you the strength to regain and 
maintain a free world. We shall send you, in ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns. This is our 
purpose and our pledge.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will not be intimidated by the threats of dictators that they will regard as 
a breach of international law or as an act of war our aid to the democracies which dare to resist their aggres¬ 
sion. Such aid is not an act of war, even if a dictator should unilaterally proclaim it so to be. 

When the dictators, if the dictators, are ready to make war upon us, they will not wait for an act of war 
on our part. They did not wait for Norway or Belgium or the Netherlands to commit an act of war. 

Their only interest is in a new one-way international law, which lacks mutuality in its observance, and, 
therefore, becomes an instrument of oppression. 

The happiness of future generations of Americans may well depend upon how effective and how immedi¬ 
ate we can make our aid felt. No one can tell the exact character of the emergency situations that we may be 
called upon to meet. The Nation’s hands must not be tied when the Nation’s life is in danger. 

We must all prepare to make the sacrifices that the emergency—almost as serious as war itself—demands. 
Whatever stands in the way of speed and efficiency in defense preparations must give way to the national need. 

A free nation has the right to expect full cooperation from all groups. A free nation has the right to look 
to the leaders of business, of labor, and of agriculture to take the lead in stimulating effort, not among other 
groups but within their own groups. 

The best way of dealing with the few slackers or trouble makers in our midst is, first, to shame them by 
patriotic example, and, if that fails, to use the sovereignty of Government to save Government. 

As men do not live by bread alone, they do not fight by armaments alone. Those who man our defenses, 
and those behind them who build our defenses, must have the stamina and the courage which come from 
unshakable belief in the manner of life which they are defending. The mighty action that we are calling for 
cannot be based on a disregard of all things worth fighting for. 

The Nation takes great satisfaction and much strength from the things which have been done to make its 
people conscious of their individual stake in the preservation of democratic life in America. Those things have 
toughened the fiber of our people, have renewed their faith and strengthened their devotion to the institutions 
we make ready to protect. 
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Certainly this is no time for any of us to stop thinking about the social and economic problems which are 
the root cause of the social revolution which is today a supreme factor in the world. 

For there is nothing mysterious about the foundations of a healthy and strong democracy. The basic 
things expected by our people of their political and economic systems are simple. They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a wider and constantly rising standard of living. 

These are the simple, basic things that must never be lost sight of in the turmoil and unbelievable com¬ 
plexity of our modern world. The inner and abiding strength of our economic and political systems is depen¬ 
dent upon the degree to which they fulfill these expectations. 

Many subjects connected with our social economy call for immediate improvement. 

As examples: 

We should bring more citizens under the coverage of old-age pensions and unemployment insurance. 

We should widen the opportunities for adequate medical care. 

We should plan a better system by which persons deserving or needing gainful employment may obtain it. 

I have called for personal sacrifice. I am assured of the willingness of almost all Americans to respond 
to that call. 

A part of the sacrifice means the payment of more money in taxes. In my Budget Message I shall recom¬ 
mend that a greater portion of this great defense program be paid for from taxation than we are paying today. 
No person should try, or be allowed, to get rich out of this program; and the principle of tax payments in 
accordance with ability to pay should be constantly before our eyes to guide our legislation. 

If the Congress maintains these principles, the voters, putting patriotism ahead of pocketbooks, will give 
you their applause. 

In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, translated into world terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants— everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms, means a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind of world attainable in our own 
time and generation. That kind of world is the very antithesis of the so-called new order to tyranny which the 
dictators seek to create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater conception—the moral order. A good society is able to face 
schemes of world domination and foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history, we have been engaged in change—in a perpetual peaceful 
revolution—a revolution which goes on steadily, quietly adjusting itself to changing conditions—without the 
concentration camp or the quick-lime in the ditch. The world order which we seek is the cooperation of free 
countries, working together in a friendly, civilized society. 

This nation has placed its destiny in the hands and heads and hearts of its millions of free men and 
women; and its faith in freedom under the guidance of God. Freedom means the supremacy of human rights 
everywhere. Our support goes to those who struggle to gain those rights or keep them. Our strength is our 
unity of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be no end save victory. 
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Winston Churchill: "Iron Curtain" Speech 

Date: March 5, 1946 

On March 5, 1946, Winston Churchill addressed an assembly at Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, 
accepting an honorary degree. Churchill introduced the phrase “Iron Curtain” to describe the line of division 
between Western democracies and the satellite states dominated by the Soviet Union. Combined with the 
announced Truman Doctrine in 1947, these documents represent the beginning of the cold war. A portion of 
the speech is presented here. 

The United States stands at this time at the pinnacle of world power. It is a solemn moment for the 
American democracy. For with this primacy in power is also joined an awe-inspiring accountability to 
the future. As you look around you, you must feel not only the sense of duty done, but also you must 
feel anxiety lest you fall below the level of achievement. Opportunity is here now, clear and shining, for 
both our countries. To reject it or ignore it or fritter it away will bring upon us all the long reproaches 
of the aftertime. 

It is necessary that constancy of mind, persistency of purpose, and the grand simplicity of decision shall 
rule and guide the conduct of the English-speaking peoples in peace as they did in war. We must, and I believe 
we shall, prove ourselves equal to this severe requirement. 

I have a strong admiration and regard for the valiant Russian people and for my wartime comrade, Marshal 
Stalin. There is deep sympathy and goodwill in Britain—and I doubt not here also—toward the peoples of all the 
Russias and a resolve to persevere through many differences and rebuffs in establishing lasting friendships. 

It is my duty, however, to place before you certain facts about the present position in Europe. 

From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic an iron curtain has descended across the Continent. 
Behind that line lie all the capitals of the ancient states of Central and Eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia; all these famous cities and the populations around them lie 
in what I must call the Soviet sphere, and all are subject, in one form or another, not only to Soviet influence 
but to a very high and in some cases increasing measure of control from Moscow. 

The safety of the world, ladies and gentlemen, requires a unity in Europe, from which no nation should 
be permanently outcast. It is from the quarrels of the strong parent races in Europe that the world wars we 
have witnessed, or which occurred in former times, have sprung. 

Twice the United States has had to send several millions of its young men across the Atlantic to fight the 
wars. But now we all can find any nation, wherever it may dwell, between dusk and dawn. Surely we should 
work with conscious purpose for a grand pacification of Europe within the structure of the United Nations 
and in accordance with our Charter. 

In a great number of countries, far from the Russian frontiers and throughout the world, Communist 
fifth columns are established and work in complete unity and absolute obedience to the directions they receive 
from the Communist center. Except in the British Commonwealth and in the United States where Commu¬ 
nism is in its infancy, the Communist parties or fifth columns constitute a growing challenge and peril to 
Christian civilization. 

The outlook is also anxious in the Far East and especially in Manchuria. The agreement which was made 
at Yalta, to which I was a party, was extremely favorable to Soviet Russia, but it was made at a time when 
no one could say that the German war might not extend all through the summer and autumn of 1945 and 
when the Japanese war was expected by the best judges to last for a further eighteen months from the end of 
the German war. 

I repulse the idea that a new war is inevitable—still more that it is imminent. It is because I am sure that 
our fortunes are still in our own hands and that we hold the power to save the future, that I feel the duty to 
speak out now that I have the occasion and the opportunity to do so. 

I do not believe that Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire is the fruits of war and the indefinite 
expansion of their power and doctrines. 

But what we have to consider here today while time remains, is the permanent prevention of war and the 
establishment of conditions of freedom and democracy as rapidly as possible in all countries. Our difficulties 
and dangers will not be removed by closing our eyes to them. They will not be removed by mere waiting to 
see what happens; nor will they be removed by a policy of appeasement. 

What is needed is a settlement, and the longer this is delayed, the more difficult it will be and the greater 
our dangers will become. 

From what I have seen of our Russian friends and allies during the war, I am convinced that there is noth¬ 
ing they admire so much as strength, and there is nothing for which they have less respect than for weakness, 
especially military weakness. 

For that reason the old doctrine of a balance of power is unsound. We cannot afford, if we can help it, to 
work on narrow margins, offering temptations to a trial of strength. 
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Last time I saw it all coming and I cried aloud to my own fellow countrymen and to the world, but no one 
paid any attention. Up till the year 1933 or even 1935, Germany might have been saved from the awful fate 
which has overtaken her and we might all have been spared the miseries Hitler let loose upon mankind. 

There never was a war in history easier to prevent by timely action than the one which has just desolated 
such great areas of the globe. It could have been prevented, in my belief, without the firing of a single shot, 
and Germany might be powerful, prosperous and honored today; but no one would listen and one by one we 
were all sucked into the awful whirlpool. 

We must not let it happen again. This can only be achieved by reaching now, in 1946, a good understand¬ 
ing on all points with Russia under the general authority of the United Nations Organization and by the 
maintenance of that good understanding through many peaceful years, by the whole strength of the English- 
speaking world and all its connections. 

If the population of the English-speaking Commonwealth be added to that of the United States, with all 
that such cooperation implies in the air, on the sea, all over the globe, and in science and in industry, and in 
moral force, there will be no quivering, precarious balance of power to offer its temptation to ambition or 
adventure. On the contrary there will be an overwhelming assurance of security. 

If we adhere faithfully to the Charter of the United Nations and walk forward in sedate and sober 
strength, seeking no one’s land or treasure, seeking to lay no arbitrary control upon the thoughts of men, 
if all British moral and material forces and convictions are joined with your own in fraternal associa¬ 
tion, the high roads of the future will be clear, not only for us but for all, not only for our time but for 
a century to come. 

Winston Churchill—March 5, 1946 
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Also known as: Rudolf Franz Ferdinand Hofi, Hoss, or Hoefi. 

Date: April 5, 1946 

Rudolf Hoess joined the Nazi SS in 1934. Hoess became the commander of the extermination center of Ausch¬ 
witz in 1940. Auschwitz was the German name of the city of Oswiecim, Poland. During World War II, 
Auschwitz was the largest of the concentration and death camps. It was a vast slave labor and death camp, 
inhere an estimated 1.1-1.6 million people were killed. Auschwitz was liberated on January 27, 1945. Many 
postwar trials of major war criminals were held at Nuremburg, and the following is Hoess’s confession of 
April 5, 1946. 

I, RUDOLF FRANZ FERDINAND HOESS, being first duly sworn, depose and say as follows: 

1.1 am 46 years old, and have been a member of the NSDAP since 1922; a member of the SS since 1934; 
a member of the Waffen-SS since 1939. I was a member from 1 December 1934 of the SS Guard Unit, the 
socalled Deathshead Formation (Totenkopf Verband). 

2.1 have been constantly associated with the administration of concentration camps since 1934, serv¬ 
ing at Dachau until 1938; then as Adjutant in Sachsenhausen from 1938 to 1 May, 1940, when I was 
appointed Commandant of Auschwitz. I commanded Auschwitz until 1 December, 1943, and estimate 
that at least 2,500,000 victims were executed and exterminated there by gassing and burning, and at least 
another half million succumbed to starvation and disease, making a total dead of about 3,000,000. This 
figure represents about 70% or 80% of all persons sent to Auschwitz as prisoners, the remainder having 
been selected and used for slave labor in the concentration camp industries. Included among the executed 
and burnt were approximately 20,000 Russian prisoners of war (previously screened out of Prisoner of 
War cages by the Gestapo) who were delivered at Auschwitz in Wehrmacht transports operated by regular 
Wehrmacht officers and men. The remainder of the total number of victims included about 100,000 Ger¬ 
man Jews, and great numbers of citizens (mostly Jewish) from Holland, France, Belgium, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Greece, or other countries. We executed about 400,000 Hungarian Jews alone at 
Auschwitz in the summer of 1944. 

4. Mass executions by gassing commenced during the summer 1941 and continued until fall 1944. 
I personally supervised executions at Auschwitz until the first of December 1943 and know by reason 
of my continued duties in the Inspectorate of Concentration Camps WVHA that these mass executions 
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continued as stated above. All mass executions by gassing took place under the direct order, supervi¬ 
sion and responsibility of RSHA. I received all orders for carrying out these mass executions directly 
from RSHA. 

6. The “final solution” of the Jewish question meant the complete extermination of all Jews in Europe. I 
was ordered to establish extermination facilities at Auschwitz in June 1941. At that time there were already 
in the general government three other extermination camps; BELZEK, TREBLINKA and WOLZEK. These 
camps were under the Einsatzkommando of the Security Police and SD. I visited Treblinka to find out how 
they carried out their exterminations. The Camp Commandant at Treblinka told me that he had liquidated 
80,000 in the course of onehalf year. He was principally concerned with liquidating all the Jews from the 
Warsaw Ghetto. He used monoxide gas and I did not think that his methods were very efficient. So when 
I set up the extermination building at Auschwitz, I used Cyclon B, which was a crystallized Prussic Acid 
which we dropped into the death chamber from a small opening. It took from 3 to 15 minutes to kill the 
people in the death chamber depending upon climatic conditions. We knew when the people were dead 
because their screaming stopped. We usually waited about onehalf hour before we opened the doors and 
removed the bodies. After the bodies were removed our special commandos took off the rings and extracted 
the gold from the teeth of the corpses. 

7. Another improvement we made over Treblinka was that we built our gas chambers to accommodate 
2,000 people at one time, whereas at Treblinka their 10 gas chambers only accommodated 200 people each. 
The way we selected our victims was as follows: we had two SS doctors on duty at Auschwitz to examine 
the incoming transports of prisoners. The prisoners would be marched by one of the doctors who would 
make spot decisions as they walked by. Those who were fit for work were sent into the Camp. Others were 
sent immediately to the extermination plants. Children of tender years were invariably exterminated since 
by reason of their youth they were unable to work. Still another improvement we made over Treblinka was 
that at Treblinka the victims almost always knew that they were to be exterminated and at Auschwitz we 
endeavored to fool the victims into thinking that they were to go through a delousing process. Of course, 
frequently they realized our true intentions and we sometimes had riots and difficulties due to that fact. 
Very frequently women would hide their children under the clothes but of course when we found them 
we would send the children in to be exterminated. We were required to carry out these exterminations 
in secrecy but of course the foul and nauseating stench from the continuous burning of bodies permeated 
the entire area and all of the people living in the surrounding communities knew that exterminations were 
going on at Auschwitz . 

8. We received from time to time special prisoners from the local Gestapo office. The SS doctors killed 
such prisoners by injections of benzine. Doctors had orders to write ordinary death certificates and could put 
down any reason at all for the cause of death. 

9. From time to time we conducted medical experiments on women inmates, including sterilization and 
experiments relating to cancer. Most of the people who died under these experiments had been already con¬ 
demned to death by the Gestapo. 

10. Rudolf Mildner was the chief of the Gestapo at Kattowicz and as such was head of the political 
department at Auschwitz which conducted third degree methods of interrogation from approximately 
March 1941 until September 1943. As such, he frequently sent prisoners to Auschwitz for incarcera¬ 
tion or execution. He visited Auschwitz on several occasions. The Gestapo Court, the SS Standgericht, 
which tried persons accused of various crimes, such as escaping Prisoners of War, etc., frequently met 
within Auschwitz, and Mildner often attended the trial of such persons, who usually were executed in 
Auschwitz following their sentence. I showed Mildner throughout the extermination plant at Auschwitz 
and he was directly interested in it since he had to send the Jews from his territory for execution at 
Auschwitz. 

I understand English as it is written above. The above statements are true; this declaration is made by me 
voluntarily and without compulsion; after reading over the statement, I have signed and executed the same at 
Nurnberg, Germany on the fifth day of April 1946. 
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Truman on Truman Doctrine 

Date: March 12, 1947 

In this speech, U.S. President Harry S. Truman asks Congress for support of an aid program to both Greece 
and Turkey. The document represents a turning point in several ways. It marks the shift away from British 
hegemony in the region to American influence. Even more striking, it represents the open admission of a state 
of conflict between the United States and the Soviet-supported communist insurgents in the region. Thus the 
Truman Doctrine announced in this speech represents one of the first indications of the cold war that existed 
between the two superpowers for approximately 40 years, from the 1940s to the late 1980s. 

President Harry S. Truman’s Address before a Joint Session of Congress, March 12, 1947 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Congress of the United States: 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today necessitates my appearance before a joint 
session of the Congress. The foreign policy and the national security of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to present to you at this time for your consideration and 
decision, concerns Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Government an urgent appeal for financial and economic 
assistance. Preliminary reports from the American Economic Mission now in Greece and reports from the 
American Ambassador in Greece corroborate the statement of the Greek Government that assistance is imper¬ 
ative if Greece is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of the 
Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural resources has always forced the Greek people to 
work hard to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this industrious and peace loving country has suffered inva¬ 
sion, four years of cruel enemy occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that the retreating Germans had destroyed virtually 
all the railways, roads, port facilities, communications, and merchant marine. More than a thousand villages 
had been burned. Eighty-five per cent of the children were tubercular. Livestock, poultry, and draft animals 
had almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, exploiting human want and misery, was able to 
create political chaos which, until now, has made economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the importation of those goods which are essential to bare 
subsistence. Under these circumstances the people of Greece cannot make progress in solving their problems 
of reconstruction. Greece is in desperate need of financial and economic assistance to enable it to resume 
purchases of food, clothing, fuel and seeds. These are indispensable for the subsistence of its people and are 
obtainable only from abroad. Greece must have help to import the goods necessary to restore internal order 
and security, so essential for economic and political recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the assistance of experienced American administrators, econo¬ 
mists and technicians to insure that the financial and other aid given to Greece shall be used effectively in 
creating a stable and self-sustaining economy and in improving its public administration. 

The very existence of the Greek state is today threatened by the terrorist activities of several thousand 
armed men, led by Communists, who defy the government’s authority at a number of points, particularly 
along the northern boundaries. A Commission appointed by the United Nations security Council is at present 
investigating disturbed conditions in northern Greece and alleged border violations along the frontier between 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with the situation. The Greek army is small and poorly 
equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if it is to restore the authority of the government throughout Greek 
territory. Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy. 

The United States must supply that assistance. We have already extended to Greece certain types of relief 
and economic aid but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the necessary support for a democratic Greek government. 

The British Government, which has been helping Greece, can give no further financial or economic aid 
after March 31. Great Britain finds itself under the necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in 
several parts of the world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist in this crisis. But the situation is an urgent 
one requiring immediate action and the United Nations and its related organizations are not in a position to 
extend help of the kind that is required. 
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It is important to note that the Greek Government has asked for our aid in utilizing effectively the finan¬ 
cial and other assistance we may give to Greece, and in improving its public administration. It is of the utmost 
importance that we supervise the use of any funds made available to Greece; in such a manner that each dollar 
spent will count toward making Greece self-supporting, and will help to build an economy in which a healthy 
democracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues of a democracy, however, is that its defects are always 
visible and under democratic processes can be pointed out and corrected. The Government of Greece is not 
perfect. Nevertheless it represents eighty-five per cent of the members of the Greek Parliament who were cho¬ 
sen in an election last year. Foreign observers, including 692 Americans, considered this election to be a fair 
expression of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an atmosphere of chaos and extremism. It has made mis¬ 
takes. The extension of aid by this country does not mean that the United States condones everything that the 
Greek Government has done or will do. We have condemned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left. We have in the past advised tolerance, and we advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically sound state is clearly no less important to the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world than the future of Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey finds itself 
today are considerably different from those of Greece. Turkey has been spared the disasters that have beset 
Greece. And during the war, the United States and Great Britain furnished Turkey with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support. 

Since the war Turkey has sought financial assistance from Great Britain and the United States for the 
purpose of effecting that modernization necessary for the maintenance of its national integrity. 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle East. 

The British government has informed us that, owing to its own difficulties can no longer extend financial 
or economic aid to Turkey. 

As in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance it needs, the United States must supply it. We 
are the only country able to provide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved if the United States extends assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and I shall discuss these implications with you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United States is the creation of conditions in 
which we and other nations will be able to work out a way of life free from coercion. This was a fundamental 
issue in the war with Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over countries which sought to impose their 
will, and their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free from coercion, the United States has taken a leading 
part in establishing the United Nations, The United Nations is designed to make possible lasting freedom and 
independence for all its members. We shall not realize our objectives, however, unless we are willing to help 
free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian 
regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon 
them against their will. The Government of the United States has made frequent protests against coercion and 
intimidation, in violation of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. I must also state that in 
a number of other countries there have been similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose between alternative ways of life. 
The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, representa¬ 
tive government, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It 
relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press and radio; fixed elections, and the suppression of 
personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own destinies in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through economic and financial aid which is essential to eco¬ 
nomic stability and orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But we cannot allow changes in the status quo in 
violation of the Charter of the United Nations by such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as political 
infiltration. In helping free and independent nations to maintain their freedom, the United States will be giving 
effect to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival and integrity of the Greek nation are of 
grave importance in a much wider situation. If Greece should fall under the control of an armed minority, the 
effect upon its neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion and disorder might well spread 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent state would have a profound effect upon those 
countries in Europe whose peoples are struggling against great difficulties to maintain their freedoms and their 
independence while they repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, which have struggled so long against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds, should lose that victory for which they sacrificed so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss of 
independence would be disastrous not only for them but for the world. Discouragement and possibly failure 
would quickly be the lot of neighboring peoples striving to maintain their freedom and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect will be far reaching to the West as 
well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for assistance to Greece and Turkey in the amount of 
$400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. In requesting these funds, I have taken into consideration 
the maximum amount of relief assistance which would be furnished to Greece out of the $350,000,000 which 
I recently requested that the Congress authorize for the prevention of starvation and suffering in countries 
devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authorize the detail of American civilian and military person¬ 
nel to Greece and Turkey, at the request of those countries, to assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and for the 
purpose of supervising the use of such financial and material assistance as may be furnished. I recommend that 
authority also be provided for the instruction and training of selected Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which will permit the speediest and most effective use, 
in terms of needed commodities, supplies, and equipment, of such funds as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, should be needed for purposes indicated in this message, I shall not 
hesitate to bring the situation before the Congress. On this subject the Executive and Legislative branches of 
the Government must work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

I would not recommend it except that the alternative is much more serious. The United States contributed 
$341,000,000,000 toward winning World War II. This is an investment in world freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for Greece and Turkey amounts to little more than 1 tenth of 1 
per cent of this investment. It is only common sense that we should safeguard this investment and make sure 
that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery and want. They spread and grow in the evil soil 
of poverty and strife. They reach their full growth when the hope of a people for a better life has died. We 
must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in maintaining their freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace of the world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of our own nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the swift movement of events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these responsibilities squarely. 
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The UN Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Date: December 10, 1948 

The first section of an International Bill of Human Rights was adopted (by a vote of 48 to 0) and announced 
by the United Nations General Assembly in Paris on December 10, 1948. Nine members (the Soviet Bloc 
countries, Saudi Arabia, and South Africa) abstained. Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of the UN Commission 
on Human Rights, was instrumental in the drafting of the Declaration of Human Rights, one of the most 
authoritative documents in world history to have addressed the spectrum of human rights. The signifcance 
of its impact on the nations of the world may be compared to what the Bill of Rights and the Constitution 
represent to the United States. The declaration proclaimed fundamental freedoms and rights as a “common 
standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, ” and the United Nations secretary-general was 
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requested to have it disseminated all over the world in various languages. Its 30 articles took the Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights nearly three years to draft. In 1948 the commission began preparing the other two 
sections of the International Bill of Human Rights—a Convention of Human Rights and its implementation 
policies. In 1948 the General Assembly also adopted a Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. 

PREAMBLE 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged 
the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common people, 
Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations between nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full 
realization of this pledge, 

Now, Therefore THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS as a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction. 


Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights.They are endowed with rea¬ 
son and conscience and should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without dis¬ 
tinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional or international status of the country or territory to which a person belongs, whether it be inde¬ 
pendent, trust, non-self-governing or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in 
all their forms. 


Article 5. 
punishment. 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 


Article 6. 


Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrimination to equal protection 
of the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the competent national tribunals for acts 
violating the fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by an independent and impar¬ 
tial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations and of any criminal charge against him. 
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Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a penal offence, under national or international law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall 
a heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his privacy, family, home or corre¬ 
spondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the borders of 
each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to return to his country. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes 
or from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right to change his nationality. 

Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, without any limitation due to race, nationality or religion, 
have the right to marry and to found a family. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of society and is entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his country, directly or through 
freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of government; this will shall be expressed in 
periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote 
or by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is entitled to realization, 
through national effort and international co-operation and in accordance with the organization and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the free development 
of his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and favourable 
conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and 
his family an existence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the protection of his interests. 
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Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable limitation of working hours 
and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and of his family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. All children, whether born in 
or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend¬ 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests resulting from any scien¬ 
tific, literary or artistic production of which he is the author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the rights and freedoms set 
forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full development of his 
personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to such limitations as are 
determined by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms 
of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order and the general welfare in a demo¬ 
cratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as implying for any State, group or person 
any right to engage in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 
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Mao Zedong (Mao Tse-tung): The Chinese People Have Stood Up 

Also known as: MaoTse-tung 
Date: September 21, 1949 

Mao Zedong attended college in Beijing and was exposed to Marxism. Mao quickly embraced the philoso¬ 
phy, and in 1921 he helped to found the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). At that time China ivas being 
united by Nationalist forces under President Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek. The Communists joined 
them in an unlikely coalition to fight various warlords, until 1927, when Nationalist forces under Chiang 
suddenly turned and attacked their allies. Mao and his cohorts fled into the interior, where they established 
the Kiangsi Soviet. Here Mao honed his revolutionary beliefs, ivhich were very different from the industrial 
proletariat ideals espoused by Vladimir Lenin. Mao originated the idea of a revolutionary peasantry, based 
in the countryside and not in the city, which would spearhead and perpetuate a communist revolution. In 
1934 Nationalist forces drove Mao’s guerrillas from their mountain stronghold in Jiangxi (Kiangsi) Prov¬ 
ince into what became the epic 6,000-mile “Long March” to distant Shaanxi Province. They were spared 
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annihilation when the Japanese attacked China in 1937. Over the next eight years Mao consolidated his 
stronghold and established friendly contacts with the peasantry, who provided the bulk of his support. And 
by deliberately fighting the invaders instead of simply defending the interior like the Nationalists, the Com¬ 
munists gained both military expertise and broad popidar appeal. World War II ended in 1945, but the fol¬ 
lowing year Mao precipitated the Chinese civil war against Chiang’s Nationalists, which ended four years 
later in a Communist victory. On October 1, 1949, Mao proclaimed the creation of the People’s Republic 
of China, with himself as chairman and Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) as premier. Against great odds the theory 
of revolutionary peasantry had triumphed. 

The Chinese People Have Stood Up! 

Opening address at the First Plenary Session of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

Fellow Delegates, 

The Political Consultative Conference so eagerly awaited by the whole nation is herewith inaugurated. 

Our conference is composed of more than six hundred delegates, representing all the democratic parties 
and people’s organizations of China, the People’s Liberation Army, the various regions and nationalities of 
the country and the overseas Chinese. This shows that ours is a conference embodying the great unity of the 
people of the whole country. 

It is because we have defeated the reactionary Kuomintang government backed by U.S. imperialism that 
this great unity of the whole people has been achieved. In a little more than three years the heroic Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, an army such as the world has seldom seen, crushed all the offensives launched 
by the several million troops of the U.S.-supported reactionary Kuomintang government and turned to the 
counter-offensive and the offensive. At present the field armies of the People’s Liberation Army, several mil¬ 
lion strong, have pushed the war to areas near Taiwan, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Szechuan and Sin- 
kiang, and the great majority of the Chinese people have won liberation. In a little more than three years the 
people of the whole country have closed their ranks, rallied to support the People’s Liberation Army, fought 
the enemy and won basic victory. And it is on this foundation that the present People’s Political Consultative 
Conference is convened. 

Our conference is called the Political Consultative Conference because some three years ago we held a 
Political Consultative Conference with Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang. The results of that conference were 
sabotaged by Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang and its accomplices; nevertheless the conference left an indel¬ 
ible impression on the people. It showed that nothing in the interest of the people could be accomplished 
together with Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang, the running dog of imperialism, and its accomplices. Even 
when resolutions were reluctantly adopted, it was of no avail, for as soon as the time was ripe, they tore 
them up and started a ruthless war against the people. The only gain from that conference was the pro¬ 
found lesson it taught the people that there is absolutely no room for compromise with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang, the running dog of imperialism, and its accomplice —overthrow these enemies or be oppressed 
and slaughtered by them, either one or the other, there is no other choice. In a little more than three years 
the Chinese people, led by the Chinese Communist Party, have quickly awakened and organized themselves 
into a nation-wide united front against imperialism, feudalism, bureaucrat-capitalism and their general rep¬ 
resentative, the reactionary Kuomintang government, supported the People’s War of Liberation, basically 
defeated the reactionary Kuomintang government, overthrown the rule of imperialism in China and restored 
the Political Consultative Conference. 

The present Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference is convened on an entirely new founda¬ 
tion; it is representative of the people of the whole country and enjoys their trust and support. Therefore, 
the conference proclaims that it will exercise the functions and powers of a National People’s Congress. 
In accordance with its agenda, the conference will enact the Organic Law of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, the Organic Law of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China and the Common Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference; it will elect 
the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference and the Central People’s 
Government Council of the People’s Republic of China; it will adopt the national flag and national emblem 
of the People’s Republic of China; and it will decide on the seat of the capital of the People’s Republic of 
China and adopt the chronological system in use in most countries of the world. 

Fellow Delegates, we are all convinced that our work will go down in the history of mankind, demon¬ 
strating that the Chinese people, comprising one quarter of humanity, have now stood up. The Chinese have 
always been a great, courageous and industrious nation; it is only in modern times that they have fallen 
behind. And that was due entirely to oppression and exploitation by foreign imperialism and domestic reac¬ 
tionary governments. For over a century our forefathers never stopped waging unyielding struggles against 
domestic and foreign oppressors, including the Revolution of 1911 led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, our great forerun¬ 
ner in the Chinese revolution. Our forefathers enjoined us to carry out their unfulfilled will. And we have 
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acted accordingly. We have closed our ranks and defeated both domestic and foreign oppressors through the 
People’s War of Liberation and the great people’s revolution, and now we are proclaiming the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China. From now on our nation will belong to the community of the peace-loving and 
freedom-loving nations of the world and work courageously and industriously to foster its own civilization 
and well-being and at the same time to promote world peace and freedom. Ours will no longer be a nation 
subject to insult and humiliation. We have stood up. Our revolution has won the sympathy and acclaim of the 
people of all countries. We have friends all over the world. 

Our revolutionary work is not completed, the People’s War of Liberation and the people’s revolutionary 
movement are still forging ahead and we must keep up our efforts. The imperialists and the domestic reac¬ 
tionaries will certainly not take their defeat lying down; they will fight to the last ditch. After there is peace 
and order throughout the country, they are sure to engage in sabotage and create disturbances by one means 
or another and every day and every minute they will try to stage a come-back. This is inevitable and beyond 
all doubt, and under no circumstances must we relax our vigilance. 

Our state system, the people’s democratic dictatorship, is a powerful weapon for safeguarding the fruits of 
victory of the people’s revolution and for thwarting the plots of domestic and foreign enemies for restoration, 
and this weapon we must firmly grasp. Internationally, we must unite with all peace-loving and freedom-lov¬ 
ing countries and peoples, and first of all with the Soviet Union and the New Democracies, so that we shall 
not stand alone in our struggle to safeguard these fruits of victory and to thwart the plots of domestic and 
foreign enemies for restoration. As long as we persist in the people’s democratic dictatorship and unite with 
our foreign friends, we shall always be victorious. 

The people’s democratic dictatorship and solidarity with our foreign friends will enable us to accomplish 
our work of construction rapidly. We are already confronted with the task of nation-wide economic construc¬ 
tion. We have very favourable conditions: a population of 475 million people and a territory of 9,600,000 
square kilometres. There are indeed difficulties ahead, and a great many too. But we firmly believe that by 
heroic struggle the people of the country will surmount them all. The Chinese people have rich experience in 
overcoming difficulties. If our forefathers, and we also, could weather long years of extreme difficulty and 
defeat powerful domestic and foreign reactionaries, why can’t we now, after victory, build a prosperous and 
flourishing country? As long as we keep to our style of plain living and hard struggle, as long as we stand 
united and as long as we persist in the people’s democratic dictatorship and unite with our foreign friends, we 
shall be able to win speedy victory on the economic front. 

An upsurge in economic construction is bound to be followed by an upsurge of construction in the cul¬ 
tural sphere. The era in which the Chinese people were regarded as uncivilized is now ended. We shall emerge 
in the world as a nation with an advanced culture. 

Our national defense will be consolidated and no imperialists will ever again be allowed to invade our 
land. Our people’s armed forces must be maintained and developed with the heroic and steeled People’s Lib¬ 
eration Army as the foundation. We will have not only a powerful army but also a powerful air force and a 
powerful navy. 

Let the domestic and foreign reactionaries tremble before us! Let them say we are no good at this and no 
good at that. By our own indomitable efforts we the Chinese people will unswervingly reach our goal. 

The heroes of the people who laid down their lives in the People’s War of Liberation and the people’s 
revolution shall live forever in our memory! 

Hail the victory of the People’s War of Liberation and the people’s revolution! 

Hail the founding of the People’s Republic of China! 

Hail the triumph of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference! 
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Simone de Beauvoir: The Second Sex 

Also known as: Le Deuxieme Sexe 
Date: October 28, 1949 

Simone de Beauvoir’s existentialist and feminist ideas led her to author many books. In The Second Sex 
(1949) she undermines the notion that women’s lives are tied irrevocably to their maternal function by declar¬ 
ing that it is society that has made women think this. The book’s title is a reference to the idea that women 
throughout history have been defined as the “other” sex. 
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Beauvoir wrote The Second Sex in part to discover the extent to which the course of her own life was 
determined by the fact that she was born female instead of male. Using her life as a springboard, she goes 
on to analyze women’s roles in society through mythology, political theory, history, and psychology. Her 
conclusion, stated in the introduction to the section on childhood, is that “A person is not born a woman, a 
person becomes one. ” In other words, while an individual may be born female, it is the society in which one 
lives—through parents, schools, churches, and other social institutions—that turns the female person into a 
woman. She advises women to pursue interests beyond the home and family, because, in her view, marriage 
and motherhood render ivomen into “relative beings,” that is, individuals whose lives are dependent upon 
their relationship to others, not upon themselves. 

This is an excerpt from part 2 of The Second Sex. 

On the Master-Slave Relation 

Certain passages in the argument employed by Hegel in defining the relation of master to slave apply much 
better to the relation of man to woman. The advantage of the master, he says, comes from his affirmation of 
Spirit as against Life through the fact that he risks his own life; but in fact the conquered slave has known 
tbis same risk. Whereas woman is basically an existent who gives Life and does not risk her life, between 
her and the male there has been no combat. Hegel’s definition would seem to apply especially well to her. He 
says: ‘The other consciousness is the dependent consciousness for whom the essential reality is the animal 
type of life; that is to say, a mode of living bestowed by another entity.’ But this relation is to be distinguished 
from the relation of subjugation because woman also aspires to and recognizes the values that are concretely 
attained by the male. He it is who opens up the future to which she also reaches out. In truth women have 
never set up female values in opposition to male values; it is man who, desirous of maintaining masculine 
prerogatives, has invented that divergence. Men have presumed to create a feminine domain - the kingdom of 
life, of immanence—only in order to lock up women therein. But it is regardless of sex that the existent seeks 
self-justification through transcendence - the very submission of women is proof of that statement. What they 
demand today is to be recognized as existents by the same right as men and not to subordinate existence to 
life, the human being to its animality. 

An existentialist perspective has enabled us, then, to understand how the biological and economic condi¬ 
tion of the primitive horde must have led to male supremacy. The female, to a greater extent than the male, 
is the prey of the species; and the human race has always sought to escape its specific destiny. The support 
of life became for man an activity and a project through the invention of the tool; but in maternity woman 
remained closely bound to her body, like an animal. It is because humanity calls itself in question in the matter 
of living—that is to say, values the reasons for living above mere life—that, confronting woman, man assumes 
mastery. Man’s design is not to repeat himself in time: it is to take control of the instant and mould the future. 
It is male activity that in creating values has made of existence itself a value; this activity has prevailed over 
the confused forces of life; it has subdued Nature and Woman. We must now see how this situation has been 
perpetuated and how it has evolved through the ages. What place has humanity made for this portion of itself 
which, while included within it, is defined as the Other? What rights have been conceded to it? How have 
men defined it? 
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The Freedom Charter 

Date: June 26, 1955 

This document, adopted at the Congress of the People at Kliptown, South Africa, on June 26, 1955, estab¬ 
lished a vision for an alternative to the apartheid-based society that predominated in South Africa. 

Originally suggested at the Congress of the African National Congress (ANC) in 1953, the idea of creat¬ 
ing a statement of fundamental principles for a new South Africa was quickly accepted by the ANC’s key 
allies, the South African Indian Congress, the South African Coloured People’s Organization, and the South 
African Congress of Democrats. Over the next several years key principles and statements were worked out. 

On June 25 and 26, 1955, the Congress of the People met in Kliptown, near Johannesburg. The points 
of the charter were read aloud and approved by acclamation. As a sign of the difficulties ahead, at the end of 
the meeting, heavily armed police officers arrived on the scene, and alleging that treason was probably being 
undertaken, they took the names of the almost 3,000 delegates and ordered them to leave. In this way, at the 
same time that the announcement of the charter ushered in a vision of a new future for South Africa, the police 
response indicated the obstacles and tactics that would have to be overcome in order to achieve that future. 

We, the People of South Africa, declare for all our country and the world to know: 

that South Africa belongs to all who live in it, black and white, and that no government can justly claim 
authority unless it is based on the will of all the people; 

that our people have been robbed of their birthright to land, liberty and peace by a form of government 
founded on injustice and inequality; 

that our country will never be prosperous or free until all our people live in brotherhood, enjoying equal 
rights and opportunities; 

that only a democratic state, based on the will of all the people, can secure to all their birthright without 
distinction of colour, race, sex or belief; 

And therefore, we, the people of South Africa, black and white together equals, countrymen and brothers 
adopt this Freedom Charter; 

And we pledge ourselves to strive together, sparing neither strength nor courage, until the democratic 
changes here set out have been won. 

The People Shall Govern! 

Every man and woman shall have the right to vote for and to stand as a candidate for all bodies which 
make laws; 

All people shall be entitled to take part in the administration of the country; 

The rights of the people shall be the same, regardless of race, colour or sex; 

All bodies of minority rule, advisory boards, councils and authorities shall be replaced by democratic 
organs of self-government. 

All National Groups Shall have Equal Rights! 

There shall be equal status in the bodies of state, in the courts and in the schools for all national groups 
and races; 

All people shall have equal right to use their own languages, and to develop their own folk culture and 
customs; 

All national groups shall be protected by law against insults to their race and national pride; 

The preaching and practice of national, race or colour discrimination and contempt shall be a punishable 
crime; 

All apartheid laws and practices shall be set aside. 

The People Shall Share in the Country’s Wealth! 

The national wealth of our country, the heritage of South Africans, shall be restored to the people; 

The mineral wealth beneath the soil, the Banks and monopoly industry shall be transferred to the owner¬ 
ship of the people as a whole; 

All other industry and trade shall be controlled to assist the wellbeing of the people; 

All people shall have equal rights to trade where they choose, to manufacture and to enter all trades, 
crafts and professions. 
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The Land Shall be Shared Among Those Who Work It! 

Restrictions of land ownership on a racial basis shall be ended, and all the land re-divided amongst those 
who work it to banish famine and land hunger; 

The state shall help the peasants with implements, seed, tractors and dams to save the soil and assist the tillers; 

Freedom of movement shall be guaranteed to all who work on the land; 

All shall have the right to occupy land wherever they choose; 

People shall not be robbed of their cattle, and forced labour and farm prisons shall be abolished. 

All Shall be Equal Before the Law! 

No-one shall be imprisoned, deported or restricted without a fair trial; No-one shall be condemned by the 
order of any Government official; 

The courts shall be representative of all the people; 

Imprisonment shall be only for serious crimes against the people, and shall aim at re-education, not ven¬ 
geance; 

The police force and army shall be open to all on an equal basis and shall be the helpers and protectors 
of the people; 

All laws which discriminate on grounds of race, colour or belief shall be repealed. 

All Shall Enjoy Equal Human Rights! 

The law shall guarantee to all their right to speak, to organise, to meet together, to publish, to preach, to 
worship and to educate their children; 

The privacy of the house from police raids shall be protected by law; 

All shall be free to travel without restriction from countryside to town, from province to province, and 
from South Africa abroad; 

Pass Laws, permits and all other laws restricting these freedoms shall be abolished. 

There Shall be Work and Security! 

All who work shall be free to form trade unions, to elect their officers and to make wage agreements with 
their employers; 

The state shall recognise the right and duty of all to work, and to draw full unemployment benefits; 

Men and women of all races shall receive equal pay for equal work; 

There shall be a forty-hour working week, a national minimum wage, paid annual leave, and sick leave 
for all workers, and maternity leave on full pay for all working mothers; 

Miners, domestic workers, farm workers and civil servants shall have the same rights as all others who work; 

Child labour, compound labour, the tot system and contract labour shall be abolished. 

The Doors of Learning and Culture Shall be Opened! 

The government shall discover, develop and encourage national talent for the enhancement of our cultural life; 

All the cultural treasures of mankind shall be open to all, by free exchange of books, ideas and contact 
with other lands; 

The aim of education shall be to teach the youth to love their people and their culture, to honour human 
brotherhood, liberty and peace; 

Education shall be free, compulsory, universal and equal for all children; Higher education and technical 
training shall be opened to all by means of state allowances and scholarships awarded on the basis of merit; 

Adult illiteracy shall be ended by a mass state education plan; 

Teachers shall have all the rights of other citizens; 

The colour bar in cultural life, in sport and in education shall be abolished. 

There Shall be Houses, Security and Comfort! 

All people shall have the right to live where they choose, be decently housed, and to bring up their families 
in comfort and security; 

Unused housing space to be made available to the people; 

Rent and prices shall be lowered, food plentiful and no-one shall go hungry; 

A preventive health scheme shall be run by the state; 

Free medical care and hospitalisation shall be provided for all, with special care for mothers and young 
children; 

Slums shall be demolished, and new suburbs built where all have transport, roads, lighting, playing fields, 
creches and social centres; 

The aged, the orphans, the disabled and the sick shall be cared for by the state; 

Rest, leisure and recreation shall be the right of all: 

Fenced locations and ghettoes shall be abolished, and laws which break up families shall be repealed. 
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There Shall be Peace and Friendship! 

South Africa shall be a fully independent state which respects the rights and sovereignty of all nations; 

South Africa shall strive to maintain world peace and the settlement of all international disputes by nego¬ 
tiation—not war; 

Peace and friendship amongst all our people shall be secured by upholding the equal rights, opportunities 
and status of all; 

The people of the protectorates Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland shall be free to decide for them¬ 
selves their own future; 

The right of all peoples of Africa to independence and self-government shall be recognised, and shall be 
the basis of close co-operation. 

Let all people who love their people and their country now say, as we say here: 

These Freedoms We Will Fight For, Side By Side, Throughout Our Lives, Until We Flave Won Our Liberty. 
CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Let Flowers of Many Kinds Blossom 

Also Known as: Let One Hundred Flowers Bloom 
Date: May 26, 1956 

In this speech delivered by Eu Ting-yi, director of the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, on the party’s Policy on Art, Eiterature, and Science, May 26, 1956, the regime 
of Mao Zedong urged the Chinese people to give free expression to a wide variety of ideas. However, soon 
after the period of freedom, the Cultural Revolution suppressed dissent throughout China. In this speech, Eu 
Ting-yi makes clear that freedom of expression is not to extend to counterrevolutionary elements, such as the 
bourgeoisie. 

The following is an excerpt from the original document. 

Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, President of the Chinese Academy of Sciences and Chairman of the All-China Federation 
of Literary and Art Circles, has asked me to speak on the policy of the Chinese Communist Party on the work 
of artists, writers and scientists. 

To artists and writers, we say, “Let flowers of many kinds blossom.” To scientists we say, “Let diverse 
schools of thought contend.” This is the policy of the Chinese Communist Party. It was announced by Chair¬ 
man Mao Tse-tung at the Supreme State Conference. . . . 

If we want our country to be prosperous and strong, we must, besides consolidating the people’s state 
power, developing our economy and education and strengthening our national defense, have a flourishing art, 
literature and science. That is essential. 

If we want art, literature and science to flourish, we must apply a policy of letting flowers of many kinds 
blossom, letting diverse schools of thought contend. . . . 

“Letting flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend” means that we stand for 
freedom of independent thinking, of debate, of creative work; freedom to criticize and freedom to express, 
maintain and reserve one’s opinions on questions of art, literature or scientific research. 

The freedom we uphold is not the same as that based on the type of democracy advocated by the bour¬ 
geoisie. The freedom advocated by the bourgeoisie really means freedom for only a minority, with little or 
no freedom for the working people. The bourgeoisie exercises a dictatorship over the working people. Jingos 
in the United States bellow about the “free world”—a free world in which jingos and reactionaries have all 
the freedom and every freedom, while the Rosenbergs are put to death because they stand for peace. We, 
on the contrary, hold that there must be democratic liberties among the people, but that no freedom should 
be extended to counter-revolutionaries: for them we have only dictatorship. This is a question of drawing a 
political demarcation line. A clear political line must be drawn between friend and foe. 

“Let flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend”: that means freedom among the 
people. And we urge that, as the people’s political power becomes progressively consolidated, such freedom 
should be given ever fuller scope. 

Among the people there are points of agreement and points of difference. Our country has a constitution and 
it is a public duty to abide by it-this is an agreement among the people. That is to say, the people agree among 
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themselves that they should love their country and support socialism. But there are other matters on which they 
do not agree with one another. In ideology there is the difference between materialism and idealism. . . . 

Members of the Communist Parts, are dialectical materialists. We Communists of course stand for material¬ 
ism and against idealism-nothing can change that. But, precisely because we are dialectical materialists and under¬ 
stand the laws governing the development of society, we hold that a strict distinction must be made between the 
battle of ideas among the people and the struggle against counter-revolutionaries. Among the people themselves 
there is freedom not only, to spread materialism but also to propagate idealism. Provided he is not a counter¬ 
revolutionary, everyone is free to expound materialism or idealism. There is also freedom of debate between the 
two. This is a struggle between conflicting ideas among the people, but that is quite different from the struggle 
against counter-revolutionaries. We must suppress and put an end to the activities of counter-revolutionaries. We 
also have to wage a struggle against backward, idealist ways of thinking among the people. The latter struggle 
can be quite sharp, too; but we embark on it with the intention of strengthening unity, ending backwardness and 
creating an ever closer unity among the people. When it comes to questions of ideas, administrative measures 
will get us nowhere. Only, through open debate can materialism gradually conquer idealism. 

There will be diverse opinions, too, on matters of a purely, artistic, academic or technological nature. This 
is, of course, quite all right. In matters of this sort, there is freedom to voice different opinions, to criticize, 
counter-criticize and debate. 

In short, we hold that while is necessary to draw a clear political line between friend and foe, we must 
have freedom among the people. . . . 

Let flowers of many, kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend: that is a policy, to mobilize all 
the positive elements. It is also, therefore, a policy that will in the end strengthen unity. 

On what basis are we to unite? On the basis of patriotism and socialism. 

What do we unite for? To build a new, socialist China and combat our enemies both at home and abroad. 

There are two kinds of unity: one is built on mechanical obedience and the other on our own conscious, 
free will. What we want is the latter. 

Are those engaged in art, literature and science united? Yes, they are. Compare the situation in the days 
when the Chinese People’s Republic was just founded with what we have now and you find we now have a 
far closer unity among artists, writers and scientists. This has come about as a result of our work for social 
reforms and changes in our ways of thought. It would be wrong to deny or ignore this. But even so, we cannot 
say that our unity is all it should be: there is still room for improvement. 

In what respect? Well, first and foremost, some Communist Party members have forgotten Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung’s warning about the evils of sectarianism. Success turns some people’s heads and they get swelled- 
headed and sectarian. . . . 

As everyone knows, in the past few years we have fought a series of battles in the Party against sectarianism 
in artistic, literary and scientific circles. We have waged this struggle in organizations dealing with public health 
and research in the natural sciences, in literature and art, and in the social sciences. We shall go on waging this 
struggle and we call on all Party members working in these fields to make an end of this sectarianism. . . . 

Finish with sectarianism and unite with all who are ready to co-operate, all who possibly can co-operate with us. 
Put aside the desire to monopolize things. Get rid of unreasonable rules and commandments, and apply the policy of 
letting flowers of many kinds blossom, letting diverse schools of thought contend. Do not think only of the interests of 
your own department; try. to give more help to others and to other departments. Don’t be self-conceited and cocksure. 
Be modest and discreet and respect others. That is how to rid themselves of the shortcomings which have marred our 
work in building up unity; that is how to strengthen our unity to the utmost. . . . 

In regard to criticism, our policy of letting flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought 
contend means freedom to criticize and freedom to counter-criticize. . . . 

There are two kinds of criticism. One is criticism directed against the enemy—what people call criticism 
that “kills at a blow,” criticism with no holds barred. The other is criticism directed against the honestly 
mistaken—well-meant, comradely criticism, made in the cause of unity, intended to achieve unity through 
struggle. In making this kind of criticism, one must always bear the whole situation in mind. The critic should 
rely on reasoning, and his aim should be to help others. . . . 

It is quite common for people to make mistakes in all innocence. There is no such person as a man who 
never makes mistakes. We must make a sharp distinction between mistakes like this and statements con¬ 
sciously directed against the revolution. Criticism of such mistakes must only be made for the good of others; 
it must be cool-headed criticism, well reasoned. In making it, we must bear the whole situation in mind and 
act in a spirit of unity, with the intention of achieving unity. We must do all we can to help those who have 
made mistakes correct them, and those criticized should have no apprehensions about being criticized. 

It is easy to make mistakes. But mistakes should be rectified immediately, the sooner the better. It is stick¬ 
ing to one’s mistakes that does the harm. As far as being criticized is concerned, one should stick to what is 
right, and dissent if others are wrong in their criticism. But if the other party is right you must rectify your 
mistakes and humbly accept others’ criticism. To admit a mistake frankly, to root out the causes of it, to 
analyse the situation in which it was made and thoroughly discuss how to correct it is, as far as a political 
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party is concerned, the hallmark of a mature party. As far as the individual is concerned, it is the hallmark 
of a realist. To accept criticism when one has made a mistake is to accept the help of others. Besides helping 
the person concerned, that also helps the progress of science, art and literature in our country; and there is 
certainly nothing wrong with that! 

As regards study in general, we must continue to see to it that the study of Marxism-Leninism is orga¬ 
nized on a voluntary basis. At the same time, we must acquire a broad range of general knowledge; we must 
critically study things both past and present, things at home and from abroad, and critically learn from both 
friends and foes. 

Marxism-Leninism is being enthusiastically studied by most of our intellectuals. That is a good thing. 
The scientific theories of Marx and Lenin are the cream of human knowledge, truth that is everywhere 
applicable. Once there were people who thought that Marxism-Leninism was not applicable in China; but 
such ideas have been proved sheer nonsense. Without scientific Marxist-Leninist theory to guide us, it is 
unthinkable that the revolution could have been victorious in China. It is also unthinkable that we could 
have achieved the tremendous successes and made the rapid progress that we have in construction and in 
scientific and cultural work. . . . 

As they conic from the people things are often not systematically developed or are crude or lack theoreti¬ 
cal explanation. Some of them have more than a bit of the “quack” about them, or a taint of the superstitious. 
There is nothing surprising about that. It is the duty of our scientists, artists and writers not to despise these 
things but to make a careful study of them, to select, cherish and foster the good in them, and, where neces¬ 
sary, put them on a scientific basis. 

We must have our national pride, but we must not become national nihilists. We oppose that misguided 
attitude known as “wholesale Westernization.” But that does not mean that we can afford to be arrogant and 
refuse to learn good things from abroad. Our country is still a very backward one; we can make it prosper¬ 
ous and strong only by- doing our best to learn all we can from foreign countries. Under no circumstances is 
national arrogance justified. 

We must learn from the Soviet Union, from the People’s Democracies, and from the peoples of all lands. 

To learn from the Soviet Union-that is a correct watchword. We have already learnt a little, but much 
remains to be learnt. The Soviet Union is the world’s first socialist state, the leader of the world camp of peace 
and democracy. It has the highest rate of industrial development. It has a rich experience in socialist construc¬ 
tion. In not a few important branches of science it has caught up with and surpassed the most advanced capi¬ 
talist countries. It stands to reason that it is worth our while to learn from such a country and such a people. 
It is utterly wrong not to learn from the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, in learning from the Soviet Union we must not mechanically copy everything in the Soviet 
Union in a doctrinaire way. We must make what we have learnt fit our actual conditions. That is a point we 
must pay attention to. Otherwise, we shall run into trouble. . . . 

Apart from learning from our friends, we must see what we can learn from our enemies-not to learn what 
is reactionary in their systems but to study what is good in their methods of management or in their scientific 
techniques. Our aim in this is to speed the progress of our socialist construction, so as to build up our strength 
to ward off aggression and safeguard peace in Asia and throughout the world. . . . 

Now that this policy—let flowers of many kinds blossom, diverse schools of thought contend”—has been 
put forward, many problems will crop up one after the other and demand solutions. 1 hope all of you will 
do some hard thinking on such questions. Today I have only touched upon some matters of principle, and 
anything I say is open to correction. 
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TASS on Eisenhower Doctrine 

Date: January 14, 1957 

In this official statement released by TASS, the Soviet news service, the Soviet Union condemns the announce¬ 
ment of the Eisenhower Doctrine, which in effect extended the Truman Doctrine from Greece and Turkey to 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. The Soviets interpreted Eisenhower’s extension of support for regimes 
in the area against Communist insurrection or invasion as a new form of colonialism, substituting American 
influence for that of Britain and France over the region. 

The President of the United States of America, Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, on January 5 addressed a special 
message to Congress on the policy of the United States in the Middle East countries. In his message, which 
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abounds in anti-Soviet remarks, the President, describing the present situation in the Middle East as “criti¬ 
cal,” demanded the authority to use the armed forces of the United States in the Middle East at any moment 
be might consider it necessary, without asking for the consent of Congress as is envisaged in the country’s 
Constitution. The President of the United States also demanded that he be empowered to render military and 
economic “aid” to the countries of the Middle East. It is envisaged, specifically, that 200 million dollars will 
be spent for “economic support” to countries of that area. 

President Eisenhower’s message runs counter to the principles and the purposes of the United Nations and 
is fraught with grave danger to peace and security in the Middle East area. . . . 

In his message to Congress the President of the United States speaks of the sympathy which, he claims, the 
United States entertains for the Arab countries. Life, however, shows that in actual fact the American ruling 
circles are setting themselves obviously selfish aims in that area. It is a fact that when Egypt, as a result of the 
military aggression of Britain, France and Israel, was threatened with the loss of her national independence, 
the United States refused to pool its efforts with the Soviet Union in the United Nations in order to take reso¬ 
lute measures to cut short the aggression. The primary concern of the United States was not the defense of 
peace and the national independence of the Arab countries, but the desire to take advantage of the weakening 
of Britain and France in the Middle East to capture their positions. 

At present, when a favourable situation has developed in the Middle East and real possibilities for con¬ 
solidating peace and settling outstanding issues in that area have been created, the government of the United 
States has come forward with a programme which envisages flagrant interference by the United States in 
the affairs of the Arab countries, up to and including military intervention. The aggressive trend of this pro¬ 
gramme and its colonialist nature with regard to the Arab countries are so obvious that this cannot be dis¬ 
guised by any nebulous phrases about the love for peace and the concern claimed to be shown by the United 
States for the Middle East countries. 

It is permissible to ask: Of what love for peace do the authors of the “Eisenhower doctrine” speak when the 
threat to the security of the Middle East countries emanates precisely from member-states of N.A.T.O., in which 
the United States plays first fiddle? What concern for the aforementioned countries can be in question when it is 
the United States and its N.A.T.O. partners that regard those countries merely as sources of strategic raw materi¬ 
als and spheres for the investment of capital, with the object of extracting maximum profits? Is it not clear that the 
uninvited “protectors” of the Middle East countries are trying to impose on that area nothing else but the regime 
of a kind of military protectorate, and to set back the development of these countries for many years? . . . 

The United States ruling circles consider that the weakening of the positions of the Anglo-French colonialists 
in the Middle East and the successes of the Arab countries in consolidating their independence have produced 
a “vacuum,” which they would like to fill by their military and economic intervention in the internal affairs of 
those countries. But what “ vacuum” can be in question here? Since when do countries which have liberated 
themselves from colonial oppression and have taken the road of independent national development constitute a 
“vacuum” ? It is clear that the strengthening of the national independence of the Arab countries, the intensification 
of their struggle against colonial oppression by no means create some kind of “vacuum,” but are a restoration 
of the national rights of the Middle East peoples and constitute a progressive factor in social development. The 
United States tries to present its policy as an anti-colonialist one. But it is not difficult to see the falseness of these 
assertions, clearly designed to blunt the vigilance of the peoples in the Middle East. The programme of the United 
States insistently stresses that the Middle East must recognize its interdependence with the western countries, that 
is, with the colonialists-specifically with regard to oil, the Suez Canal, etc. In other words, the United States is 
stubbornly seeking to impose a “trusteeship” of the colonialists on the peoples of the Middle East countries. . . . 

The authors of the colonialist programme try to sweeten it by a promise of economic “aid” to the Middle 
East countries. Every intelligent person, however, understands that in reality the United States is offering as 
charity to the peoples of the Arab countries only a small fraction of what the American monopolies have 
received and are receiving by plundering, by exploiting the natural wealth belonging to those countries. The 
United States promises the countries of the Middle East 200 million dollars in the financial years of 1958 and 
1959, whereas in 1955 alone the American and British oil monopolies extracted 150 million tons of oil in the 
Middle East at a total cost of 240 million dollars, and made a net profit of 1,900 million dollars on this oil. 
Such is the real picture of American “philanthropy.” . . . 

Seeking to cover up gross intervention in the internal affairs of the Middle East countries and their aggres¬ 
sive policy with regard to these countries, the United States ruling circles resort to inventions about a threat 
to the Arab countries emanating from the Soviet Union. These slanderous assertions will deceive no one. 
The peoples of the Middle East have not forgotten that the Soviet Union has always defended the self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples, the gaining and consolidating of their national independence. They have learned from 
experience that in relations with all countries the Soviet Union steadfastly pursues the policy of equality and 
non-interference in internal affairs. They also know very well that the Soviet Union is actively supporting the 
right of each people to dispose of its natural wealth and use it at its own discretion. 

It was not the Soviet Union, but Britain and France—the United States’ chief partners in the North Atlantic 
bloc—which committed aggression against Egypt, inflicting great losses and suffering on the Egyptian people. This 
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is borne out by the fresh ruins of Port Said and other Egyptian cities, as well as by the new plans for United States 
economic, political and military expansion in the Middle East proclaimed by the American President. These aggres¬ 
sive plans of the American imperialists express their striving for world domination, of which they speak now quite 
shamelessly, presenting this aspiration as the need for “energetic leadership” of the world by the United States. 

In the days of hard trials for the Arab peoples it was the Soviet Union, and no one else, who came out as 
their sincere friend and, together with the peace loving forces of the whole world, took steps to end the aggres¬ 
sion against Egypt. All this is well known. . . . 

It is well known that the Soviet Union, as distinct from the United States, does not have and does not seek 
to have any military bases or concessions in the Middle East with the object of extracting profits, does not strive 
to gain any privileges in that area, since all this is incompatible with the principles of Soviet foreign policy. 

The Soviet Union is vitally interested in the maintenance of peace in the Middle East area, situated as it is in 
direct proximity to its frontiers. It is sincerely interested in consolidating the national independence of those coun¬ 
tries and in their economic prosperity and regards this as a reliable guarantee of peace and security in that area. 

In our age the national liberation movement of the peoples is a historical force that cannot be repressed. 

The Soviet Union, loyal to the great Leninist principles of recognizing and respecting the rights of peoples, 
large and small, to independent development, regards as one of its prime tasks the rendering of every assis¬ 
tance and support to the countries fighting to consolidate their national independence and their sovereignty. 
That is why it welcomes the growing unity of the peoples of the Arab countries in their struggle for peace, 
security, national freedom and independence. 

The Soviet Union opposes any manifestations of colonialism, any “doctrines” which protect and cover 
up colonialism. It is opposed to unequal treaties and agreements, the setting up of military bases on foreign 
territories, dictated by strategic considerations, and plans for establishing the world domination of imperial¬ 
ism. It proceeds from the premise that the natural wealth of the underdeveloped countries is the inalienable 
national possession of the peoples of those countries, who have the full right to dispose of it independently and 
to use it for their economic prosperity and progress. The need to strengthen peace and security demands the 
wide development of political, economic and cultural ties between all countries. The development of these ties 
is an important prerequisite for using the achievements of contemporary science and technology for the good 
of mankind. The policy of establishing closed aggressive military blocs, such as N.A.T.O., S.E.A.T.O. and the 
Baghdad Pact, and the raising of artificial economic barriers hampering normal relations between states seri¬ 
ously impairs the cause of peace. The Soviet Union, striving to render assistance to peoples fighting for the con¬ 
solidation of their national independence and the earliest elimination of the aftermath of colonial oppression, is 
willing to develop all-round co-operation with them on the principles of full equality and mutual benefit. . . . 

Authoritative Soviet circles hold that the steps with regard to the Middle East area outlined by the United 
States government, which envisage the possibility of employing United States armed forces in that area, might lead 
to dangerous consequences, the responsibility for which will rest entirely with the United States government. 
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John F. Kennedy: Inaugural Address 

Also known as: “Ask Not What Your Country Can Do for You” Speech 
Date: January 20, 1961 

This address was delivered by John F. Kennedy on January 20, 1961, at his inauguration as the 35th president 
of the United States. Speaking to and for a new generation of Americans, Kennedy announced to the world 
that the United States would “pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship . . . to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.” He pledged loyalty to old allies, support for new ones, and an “alliance for prog¬ 
ress” with Latin America. He offered to America’s adversaries a new request for peace and cooperation, and 
for arms control and inspection. He challenged all Americans to join in a struggle against tyranny, poverty, 
disease, and war: “Ask not what your country can do for you. Ask what you can do for your country. ” 

Mr. Chief Justice, President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, President Truman, reverend clergy, fellow 
citizens, we observe today not a victory of party, but a celebration of freedom—symbolizing an end, as well as 
a beginning—signifying renewal, as well as change. For I have sworn before you and Almighty God the same 
solemn oath our forebears prescribed nearly a century and three quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man holds in his mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of 
human poverty and all forms of human life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for which our forebears 
fought are still at issue around the globe—the belief that the rights of man come not from the generosity of 
the state, but from the hand of God. 
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We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first revolution. Let the word go forth from this time 
and place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans—born 
in this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage—and 
unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing of those human rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed today at home and around the world. 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe, in order to assure the survival and the success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, we pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. 
United, there is little we cannot do in a host of cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little we can do—for we 
dare not meet a powerful challenge at odds and split asunder. 

To those new States whom we welcome to the ranks of the free, we pledge our words that one form of colonial 
control shall not have passed away merely to be replaced by a far greater iron tyranny. We shall not always expect to 
find them supporting our view. But we shall always hope to find them strongly supporting their own freedom—and 
to remember that, in the past, those who foolishly sought power by riding the back of the tiger ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages across the globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, 
we pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, for whatever period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because it is right. If a free society cannot 
help the many who are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special pledge—to convert our good words into 
good deeds, in a new alliance for progress, to assist free men and free governments in casting off the chains of 
poverty. But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot become the prey of hostile powers. Let all our neighbors 
know that we shall join with them to oppose aggression or subversion anywhere in the Americas. And let 
every other power know that this hemisphere intends to remain the master of its own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, our last best hope in an age where the 
instruments of war have far outpaced the instruments of peace, we renew our pledge of support—to prevent 
it from becoming merely a forum for invective—to strengthen its shield of the new and the weak—and to 
enlarge the area in which its writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a request: 
that both sides begin anew the quest for peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we be 
certain beyond doubt that they will never be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations take comfort from our present course—both 
sides overburdened by the cost of modern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly 
atom, yet both racing to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the hand to mankind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides that civility is not a sign of weakness, and sincerity is 
always subject to proof. Let us never negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of laboring those problems which divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise proposals for the inspection and control of 
arms—and bring the absolute power to destroy other nations under the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of science instead of its terrors. Together let us explore the stars, 
conquer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the earth the command of Isaiah—to “undo the heavy bur¬ 
dens and to let the oppressed go free.” 

And if a beachhead of cooperation may push back the jungle of suspicion, let both sides join in creating 
a new endeavor, not a new balance of power, but a new world of law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 days. Nor will it be finished in the first 1,000 days, nor in the 
life of this administration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than in mine, will rest the final success or failure of our course. 
Since this country was founded, each generation of Americans has been summoned to give testimony to its 
national loyalty. The graves of young Americans who answered the call to service surround the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a call to bear arms, though arms we need; not as a call to 
battle, though embattled we are; but a call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, year in, and year out, 
“rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation”—a struggle against the common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, 
disease, and war itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand and global alliance, North and South, East and West, that can 
assure a more fruitful life for all mankind? Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have been granted the role of defending freedom 
in its hour of maximum danger. I do not shrink from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do not believe that 
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any of us would exchange places with any other people or any other generation. The energy, the faith, the 
devotion which we bring to this endeavor will light our country and all who serve it—and the glow from that 
fire can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans, ask not what your country can do for you: Ask what you can do for 
your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not What America will do for you, but what together we can do for 
the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or citizens of the world, ask of us the same high standards 
of strength and sacrifice which we ask of you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, with history the 
final judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we love, asking His blessing and His help, but knowing 
that here on earth God’s work must truly be our own. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Secretary-General U Thant: The Congo Problem 

Date: August 20, 1962 

The mine-rich province of Katanga sought to secede from the Congo. Although the Congo regime was in chaos 
as the elected prime minister, Patrice Lamumba, was overthrown by military forces under Joseph Mobuto, 
the secession of a province, sponsored by outside financial interests, would set a precedent that could lead to 
the further breakup of African nations into ever-smaller entities. The United Nations worked towards a solu¬ 
tion to the problem through the establishment of a federal system for the Congo and through the threat of 
economic sanctions on Katanga if it did not consent to such an arrangement. Lumumba was murdered under 
mysterious circumstances in Katanga. Although Katanga was reincorporated in the Congo, the government 
of Mobutu evolved into one of the most corrupt in the 20th century, and the term kleptocracy was coined to 
describe a regime based on personal theft of the resources of a nation. 

Comments by Secretary-General of the United Nations, U Thant, August 20, 1962 

Since in press and corridor recently there has been much comment and speculation about certain “proposals” 
which I am said to have in mind, some clarifying words from me on this subject would seem appropriate. . . . 

I am instructing my representative in Leopoldville, Mr. Robert Gardiner, to present a programme of mea¬ 
sures to Mr. Adoula, the Prime Minister, and, with his agreement, to Mr. Tshombe, the Provincial President 
of Katanga. These measures have my full support. The main elements of the programme are set forth in the 
following paragraphs. 

A constitution for a federal system of government in the Congo is now in preparation and all provincial 
governments and interested political groups have been invited to submit their views. The United Nations, 
on request of the Government of the Congo, is assisting this process by making available international 
experts in federal constitutional law. It is my hope that work on a draft constitution will be completed in 
thirty days. 

A new law is needed to establish definitive arrangements for the division of revenues between the Cen¬ 
tral Government and the provincial governments, as well as regulations and procedures for the utilization 
of foreign exchange. The Central Government should submit such new law to Parliament only after con¬ 
sultations with provincial governments. Until that process is completed, the Central Government and the 
Provincial authorities of Katanga should agree: (a) to share on a fifty-fifty basis revenues from all taxes or 
duties on exports and imports and all royalties from mining concessions; (b) to pay to the Monetary Coun¬ 
cil or institution designated by it, which is acceptable to the parties concerned, all foreign exchange earned 
by any part of the Congo. The Monetary Council should control the utilization of all foreign exchange and 
make available for the essential needs of Katanga at least 50 per cent of the foreign exchange generated in 
that province. 

The Central Government should request assistance from the International Monetary Fund in working out 
a national plan of currency unification, and put such a plan into effect in the shortest possible time. 

Rapid integration and unification of the entire Congolese army is essential. A three-member commission of 
representatives from the Central Government, Katanga Province and the United Nations, should prepare within 
thirty days a plan to bring this about. Two months thereafter should be adequate to put the plan into effect. 

Only the Central Government should maintain government offices or representation abroad. 
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As an essential aspect of national reconciliation, the Central Government should be reconstituted to pro¬ 
vide representation for all political and provincial groups. It is noted that Mr. Adoula, the Prime Minister, has 
already made certain specific offers in this regard. 

Reconciliation should be served by a general amnesty for political prisoners. In addition, all Congolese 
authorities, national, state, and local, should co-operate fully with the United Nations In its task of carrying 
out United Nations resolutions. 

The proposed steps toward national reconciliation are fully in accord with the statement made on 29 
July by Mr. Adoula. They likewise should be acceptable to Katanga and all other provinces of the Congo, 
judging from recent statements of Congolese leaders. Mr. Tshombe, therefore, should be able to indicate his 
acceptance promptly. The United Nations, of course, stands ready to give all possible assistance in their imple¬ 
mentation. I urge Member Governments to support these approaches by urging Congolese of all sectors and 
views to accept them forthwith. 

While consultations on these approaches arc going on I would hope that no actions will be taken to dis¬ 
tract from this new effort to achieve agreement. At the same time certain actions are required by the Central 
Government, by the Provincial authorities of Katanga and by neighbouring States, both to begin putting the 
proposals into effect, and to prevent any distracting incidents from any quarter. All Member States of the United 
Nations should take the necessary measures to assure that there are no unauthorized movements to the Congo 
of mercenaries, arms, war material or any kind of equipment capable of military use. 

I believe that the Katanga authorities must consider these proposals and respond to them affirmatively 
within a quite brief period so that concrete steps can begin, according to a time-table which Mr. Gardiner is 
authorized to propose. If, however, after this period Katangese agreement is not forthcoming, I will emphati¬ 
cally renew an appeal to all governments of Member States of the United Nations to take immediate measures 
to ensure that their relations with the Congo will be in conformity with laws and regulations of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Congo. Further, failing such agreement, as I indicated in my statement of 31 July: “I have in mind 
economic pressure upon the Katangese authorities of a kind that will bring home to them the realities of their 
situation and the fact that Katanga is not a sovereign State and is not recognized by any Government in the 
world as such...this could justifiably go to the extent of barring all trade and financial relations.” In pursu¬ 
ance of this, a firm request would be made by me to all Member Governments to apply such a ban especially 
to Katangese copper and cobalt. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.: "Letter from Birmingham Jail" 

Date: April, 1963 

This letter was written by the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., during his nine-day imprisonment in Bir¬ 
mingham, Alabama, April 12-20, 1963, for organizing a series of antisegregation demonstrations. The letter 
was a reply to an appeal that had been issued in January 1963, by eight white Birmingham clergymen. Titled 
“An Appeal for Law and Order and Common Sense,” the clergymens’ letter had urged civil rights leaders to 
seek redress for racial injustice through the courts rather than through mass demonstrations. King responded 
in biblical terms, likening his activities to those of Old Testament prophets and early Christian apostles. Trac¬ 
ing the failed negotiations that had preceded the demonstrations, King concluded that nonviolent protest was 
the only possible response to the injustice of legalized racial segregation. 

My Dear Fellow Clergymen: 

While confined here in the Birmingham city jail, I came across your recent statement calling present 
activities “unwise and untimely.” Seldom do I pause to answer criticism of my work and ideas. If I sought to 
answer all the criticisms that cross my desk, my secretaries would have little time for anything other than such 
correspondence in the course of the day, and I would have no time for constructive work. But since I feel that 
you are men of genuine good will and that your criticisms are sincerely set forth, I want to try to answer your 
statement in what I hope will be patient and reasonable terms. 

I think I should indicate why I am here in Birmingham, since you have been influenced by the view which 
argues against “outsiders coming in.” I have the honor of serving as President of the Southern Christian Lead¬ 
ership Conference, an organization operating in every southern state, with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 
We have some eighty-five affiliated organizations across the South, and one of them is the Alabama Christian 
Movement for Human Rights. Frequently we share staff, educational and financial resources with our affili- 
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ates. Several months ago the affiliate here in Birmingham asked us to be on call to engage in a nonviolent 
direct-action program if such were deemed necessary. We readily consented, and when the hour came we lived 
up to our promise. So I, along with several members of my staff, am here because I was invited here. I am here 
because I have organizational ties here. 

But more basically, I am in Birmingham because injustice is here. Just as the prophets of the eighth century 
b.c. left their villages and carried their “thus saith the Lord” far beyond the boundaries of their home towns, 
and just as the Apostle Paul left his village of Tarsus and carried the gospel of Jesus Christ to the far corners 
of the Greco-Roman world, so am I compelled to carry the gospel of freedom beyond my own home town. 
Like Paul, I must constantly respond to the Macedonian call for aid. 

Moreover, I am cognizant of the interrelatedness of all communities and states. I cannot sit idly in 
Atlanta and not be concerned about what happens in Birmingham. Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice 
everywhere. We are caught in an inescapable network of mutuality, tied in a single garment of destiny. What¬ 
ever affects one directly, affects all indirectly. Never again can we afford to live with the narrow, provincial 
“outside agitator” idea. Anyone who lives inside the United States can never be considered an outsider any¬ 
where within its bounds. 

You deplore the demonstrations taking place in Birmingham. But your statement, I am sorry to say, 
fails so express a similar concern for the conditions that brought about the demonstrations. I am sure that 
none of you would want to rest content with the superficial kind of social analysis that deals merely with 
effects and does not grapple with underlying causes. It is unfortunate that demonstrations are taking place 
in Birmingham, but it is even more unfortunate that the city’s white power structure left the Negro com¬ 
munity with no alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are four basic steps: collection of the facts to determine whether injus¬ 
tices exist; negotiation; self-purification; and direct action. We have gone through all these steps in Birming¬ 
ham. There can be no gain saying the fact that racial injustice engulfs this community. Birmingham is probably 
the most thoroughly segregated city in the United States. Its ugly record of brutality is widely known. Negroes 
have experienced grossly unjust treatment in the courts. There have been more unsolved bombings of Negro 
homes and churches in Birmingham that in any other city in the nation. These are the hard, brutal facts of the 
case. On the basis of these conditions, Negro leaders sought to negotiate with the city fathers. But the latter 
consistently refused to engage in good-faith negotiation. 

Then, last September, came the opportunity to talk with leaders of Birmingham’s economic community. 
In the course of the negotiations, certain promises were made by the merchants—for example, to remove the 
stores’ humiliating racial signs. On the basis of these promises, the Reverend Fred Shuttlesworth and the lead¬ 
ers of the Alabama Christian Movement for Human Rights agreed to a moratorium on all demonstrations. As 
the weeks and months went by, we realized that we were the victims of a broken promise. A few signs, briefly 
removed, returned; the others remained. 

As in so many past experiences, our hopes had been blasted, and the shadow of deep disappointment 
settled upon us. We had no alternative except to prepare for direct action, whereby we would present our very 
bodies as a means of laying our case before the conscience of the local and the national community. Mindful 
of the difficulties involved, we decided to undertake a process of self- purification. We began a series of work¬ 
shops on nonviolence, and we repeatedly asked ourselves: “Are you able to accept blows without retaliation?” 
“are you able to endure the ordeal of jail?” We decided to schedule our direct-action program for the Easter 
season, realizing that except for Christmas, this is the main shopping period of the year. Knowing that a strong 
economic- withdrawal program would be the by-product of direct action, we felt that this would be the best 
time to bring pressure to bear on the merchants for the needed change. 

Then it occurred to us that Birmingham’s mayoralty election was coming up in March, and we speedily 
decided to postpone action until after election day. When we discovered that the Commissioner of Public Safe¬ 
ty, Eugene “Bill” Connor, had piled up enough votes to be in the run-off, we decided again to postpone action 
until the day after the run-off so that the demonstrations could not be used to cloud the issues. Like many 
others, we waited to see Mr. Connor defeated, and to this end we endured postponement after postponement. 
Having aided in this community need, we felt that our direct-action program could be delayed no longer. 

You may well ask: “Why direct action? Why sit-ins, marches, and so forth? Isn’t negotiation a better 
path?” You are quite right in calling for negotiation. Indeed, this is the very purpose of direct action. Nonvio¬ 
lent direct action seeks to create such a crisis and foster such a tension that a community which has constantly 
refused to negotiate is forced to confront the issue. It seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can no longer be 
ignored. My citing the creation of tension as part of the work of the nonviolent-resister may sound rather 
shocking. But I must confess that I am not afraid of the word “tension.” I have earnestly opposed violent ten¬ 
sion, but there is a type of constructive, nonviolent tension which is necessary for growth. Just as Socrates felt 
that it was necessary to create a tension in the mind so that individuals could rise from the bondage of myths 
and half-truths to the unfettered realm of creative analysis and objective appraisal, so must we see the need 
for nonviolent gadflies to create the kind of tension in society that will help men rise from the dark depths of 
prejudice and racism to the majestic heights of understanding and brotherhood. 
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The purpose of our direct-action program is to create a situation so crisis-packed that it will inevitably 
open the door to negotiation. I therefore concur with you in your call for negotiation. Too long has our 
beloved Southland been bogged down in a tragic effort to live in monologue rather than dialogue. 

One of the basic points in your statement is that the action that I and my associates have taken in Bir¬ 
mingham is untimely. Some have asked: “Why didn’t you give the new city administration time to act?” The 
only answer that I can give to this query is that the new Birmingham administration must be prodded about 
as much as the outgoing one, before it will act. We are sadly mistaken if we feel that the election of Albert 
Boutwell as mayor will bring the millennium to Birmingham. While Mr. Boutwell is a much more gentle per¬ 
son that Mr. Connor, they are both segregationists, dedicated to maintenance of the status quo. I have hoped 
that Mr. Boutwell will be reasonable enough to see the futility of massive resistance to desegregation. But he 
will not see this without pressure from devotees of civil rights. My friends, I must say to you that we have 
not made a single gain in civil rights without determined legal and nonviolent pressure. Lamentably, it is an 
historical fact that privileged groups seldom give up their privileges voluntarily. Individuals may see the moral 
light and voluntarily give up their unjust posture; but as Reinhold Niebuhr has reminded us, groups tend to 
be more immoral that individuals. 

We know through painful experience that freedom is never voluntarily given by the oppressor, it must be 
demanded by the oppressed. Frankly, I have yet to engage in a direct-action campaign that was “well timed” in 
view of those who have not suffered unduly from the disease of segregation. For years now I have heard the word 
“wait!” It rings in the ear of every Negro with piercing familiarity. This “Wait” has almost always meant “Never.” 
We must come to see, with one of our distinguished jurists, that “justice too long delayed is justice denied.” 

We have waited for more that 340 years for our constitutional and God-given rights. The nations of Asia 
and Africa are moving with jetlike speed toward gaining political independence, but we still creep at horse- 
and-buggy pace toward gaining a cup of coffee at a lunch counter. Perhaps it is easy for those who have never 
felt the stinging darts of segregation to say, “Wait. ” But when you have seen vicious mobs lynch your mothers 
and fathers at will and drown your sisters and brothers at whim; when you have seen hate-filled policemen 
curse, kick, and even kill your black brothers and sisters; when you see the vast majority of your twenty mil¬ 
lion Negro brothers smothering in an airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an affluent society; when you 
suddenly find your tongue twisted and your speech stammering as you seek to explain to your six-year-old 
daughter why she can’t go to the public amusement park that has just been advertised on television, and see 
tears welling up in her eyes when she is told that Funtown is closed to colored children, and see ominous 
clouds of inferiority beginning to form in her little mental sky, and see her beginning to distort her personal¬ 
ity by developing an unconscious bitterness toward white people; when you have to concoct an answer for 
a five-year-old son who is asking, “Daddy, why do white people treat colored people so mean?”; when you 
take a cross-country drive and find it necessary to sleep night after night in the uncomfortable corners of your 
automobile because no motel will accept you; when you are humiliated day in and day out by nagging signs 
reading “white” and “colored” when your first name becomes “Nigger,” your middle name becomes “boy” 
(however old you are) and your last name becomes “John,” and your wife and mother are never given the 
respected title “Mrs.”; when your are harried by day and haunted by night by the fact that you are a Negro, 
living constantly at tiptoe stance, never quite knowing what to expect next, and are plagued with inner fears 
and outer resentments; when you are forever fighting a degenerating sense of “nobodiness” then you will 
understand why we find it difficult to wait. There comes a time when the cup of endurance runs over, and men 
are no longer willing to be plunged into the abyss of despair. I hope, sirs, you can understand our legitimate 
and unavoidable impatience. 

You express a great deal of anxiety over our willingness to break laws. This is certainly a legitimate con¬ 
cern. Since we so diligently urge people to obey the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954 outlawing segregation 
in the public schools, at first glance it may seem rather paradoxical for us consciously to break laws. One may 
ask: “How can you advocate breaking some laws and obeying others?” The answer lies in the fact that there 
are two types of laws: just and unjust. I would be the first to advocate obeying just laws. One has not only a 
legal but a moral responsibility to obey just laws. Conversely, one has a moral responsibility to disobey unjust 
laws. I would agree with St. Augustine that “an unjust law is no law at all.” 

Now, what is the difference between the two? How does one determine whether a law is just or unjust? 
A just law is a man-made code that squares with the moral law or the law of God. An unjust law is a code 
that is out of Harmony with the moral law. To put it in the terms of St. Thomas Aquinas: An unjust law is 
a human law that is not rooted in eternal law and natural law. Any law that uplifts human personality is 
just. Any law that degrades human personality is unjust. All segregation statutes are unjust because segre¬ 
gation distorts the soul and damages the personality. It gives the segregator a false sense of superiority and 
the segregated a false sense of inferiority. Segregation, to use the terminology of the Jewish philosopher 
Martin Buber, substitutes an “I-it” relationship for an “I-thou” relationship and ends up relegating persons 
to the status of things. Hence segregation is not only politically, economically and sociologically unsound, 
it is morally wrong and sinful. Paul Tillich has said that sin is separation. Is not segregation an existential 
expression of man’s tragic separation, his awful estrangement, his terrible sinfulness? Thus is it that I can 
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urge men to obey the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court, for it is morally right; and I can urge them to 
disobey segregation ordinances, for they are morally wrong. 

Let us consider a more concrete example of just and unjust laws. An unjust law is a code that a numerical 
or power majority group compels a minority group to obey but does not make binding on itself. This is dif¬ 
ference made legal. By the same token, a just law is a code that a majority compels a minority to follow and 
that it is willing to follow itself. This is sameness made legal. 

Let me give another explanation. A law is unjust if it is inflicted on a minority that, as a result of being 
denied the right to vote, had no part in enacting or devising the law. Who can say that the legislature of Ala¬ 
bama which set up that state’s segregation laws was democratically elected? Throughout Alabama all sorts of 
devious methods are used to prevent Negroes from becoming registered voters, and there are some counties 
in which, even though Negroes constitute a majority of the population, not a single Negro is registered. Can 
any law enacted under such circumstances be considered democratically structured? 

Sometimes a law is just on its face and unjust in it’s application. For instance, I have been arrested on a 
charge of parading without a permit. Now, there is nothing wrong in having an ordinance which requires a 
permit for a parade. But such an ordinance becomes unjust when it is used to maintain segregation and to 
deny citizens the First-Amendment privilege of peaceful assembly and protest. 

I hope you are able to see the distinction I am trying to point out. In no sense do I advocate evading or 
defying the law, as would the rabid segregationist. That would lead to anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law 
must do so openly, lovingly, and with a willingness to accept the penalty. I submit that an individual who breaks 
a law that conscience tells him is unjust, and who willingly accepts the penalty of imprisonment in order to 
arouse the conscience of the community over its injustice, is in reality expressing the highest respect for law. 

Of course, there is nothing new about this kind of civil disobedience. It was evidenced sublimely in the 
refusal of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego to obey the laws of Nebuchadnezzar, on the ground that a high¬ 
er moral law was at stake. It was practiced superbly by the early Christians, who were willing to face hungry 
lions and the excruciating pain of chopping blocks rather than submit to certain unjust laws of the Roman 
Empire. To a degree, academic freedom is a reality today because Socrates practiced civil disobedience. In our 
own nation, the Boston Tea Party represented a massive act of civil disobedience. 

We should never forget that everything Adolf Flitler did in Germany was “legal” and everything the 
Flungarian freedom fighters did in Flungary was “illegal.” It was “illegal” to aid and comfort a Jew in Hitler’s 
Germany. ‘Even so, I am sure that, had I lived in Germany at the time, I would have aided and comforted my 
Jewish brothers. If today I lived in a Communist country where certain principles dear to the Christian faith 
are suppressed, I would openly advocate disobeying that country’s anti-religious laws. 

I must make two honest confessions to you, my Christian and Jewish brothers. First, I must confess that 
over the past few years I have been gravely disappointed with the white moderate. I have almost reached the 
regrettable conclusion that the Negro’s great stumbling block in his stride toward freedom is not the White 
Citizen’s Councilor or the Ku Klux Klanner, but the white moderate, who is more devoted to “order” than to 
justice; who prefers a negative peace which is the absence of tension to a positive peace which is the presence 
of justice; who constantly says, “I agree with you in the goal you seek, but I cannot agree with your methods 
of direct action”; who paternalistically believes he can set the timetable for another mans freedom; who lives 
by a mythical concept of time and who constantly advises the Negro the wait for a “more convenient season.” 
Shallow understanding from people of good will is more frustrating that absolute misunderstanding from 
people of ill will. Lukewarm acceptance is much more bewildering than outright rejection. 

I had hoped that the white moderate would understand that law and order exist for the purpose of 
establishing justice and that when they fail in this purpose they become the dangerously structured dams 
that block the flow of social progress. I had hoped that the white moderate would understand that the pres¬ 
ent tension in the South is a necessary phase of the transition from an obnoxious negative peace, in which 
the Negro passively accepted his unjust plight, to a substantive and positive peace, in which all men will 
respect the dignity and worth of human personality. Actually, we who engage in nonviolent direct action 
are not the creators of tension. We merely bring to the surface the hidden tension that is already alive. We 
bring it out in the open, where it can be seen and dealt with. Like a boil that can never be cured so long as 
it is covered up but must be opened with all it ugliness to the natural medicines of air and light injustice 
must be exposed with all the tension its exposure creates, to the light of human conscience and the air of 
national opinion, before it can be cured. 

In your statement you assert that our actions, even though peaceful, must be condemned because they pre¬ 
cipitate violence. But is this a logical assertion? Isn’t this like condemning a robbed man because his possession of 
money precipitated the evil act of robbery? Isn’t this like condemning Socrates because his unswerving commit¬ 
ment to truth and his philosophical inquiries precipitated the act by the misguided populace in which they made 
him drink hemlock? Isn’t this like condemning Jesus because his unique God-consciousness and never-ceasing 
devotion to God’s will precipitated the evil act of crucifixion? We must come to see that, as the federal courts 
have consistently affirmed, it is wrong to urge an individual to cease his efforts to gain his basic constitutional 
rights because the quest may precipitate violence. Society must protect the robbed and punish the robber. 
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I had also hoped that the white moderate would reject the myth concerning time in relations to the 
struggle for freedom. I have just received a letter from a white brother in Texas. He writes: “All Christians 
know that the colored people will receive equal rights eventually, but it is possible that you are in too great a 
religious hurry. It has taken Christianity almost two thousand years to accomplish what it has. The teachings 
of Christ take time to come to earth. ” Such an attitude stems from a tragic misconception of time, from the 
strangely irrational notion that there is something in the very flow of time will inevitably cure all ills. Actually, 
time itself is neutral; it can be used either destructively or constructively. More and more I feel that the people 
of ill will have used time much more effectively than have the people of good will. We will have to repent in 
the generation not merely for the hateful words and actions of the bad people, but for the appalling silence 
of the good people. Human progress never rolls in on wheels of inevitability; it comes through the tireless 
efforts of men willing to be co-workers with God, and without this hard work, time itself becomes an ally of 
the forces of stagnation. We must use time creatively, in the knowledge that the time is always ripe to do right. 
Now is the time to make real the promise of democracy and transform our pending national elegy into a cre¬ 
ative psalm of brotherhood. Now is the time to lift our national policy from the quicksand of racial injustice 
to the solid rock of human dignity. 

You speak of our activity in Birmingham as extreme. At first I was rather disappointed that fellow clergy¬ 
man would see my nonviolent efforts as those of an extremist. I began thinking about the fact that I stand in 
the middle of two opposing forces in the Negro community. One is a force of complacency, made up in part 
of Negroes who, as a result of long years of oppression, are so drained of self-respect and a sense of “some- 
bodiness” that they have adjusted to segregation; and in part of a few middle-class Negroes who, because of a 
degree of academic and economic security and because in some ways they profit by segregation, have become 
insensitive to the problems of the masses. The other force is one of bitterness and hatred, and it comes peril¬ 
ously closed on advocating violence. It is expressed in the various black nationalist groups that are springing 
up across the nation, the largest and best-known being Elijah Muhammad’s Muslim movement. Nourished 
by the Negro’s frustration over the continued existence of racial discrimination, this movement is made up of 
people who have lost faith in America, who have absolutely repudiated Christianity, and who have concluded 
that the white man is an incorrigible “devil.” 

I have tried to stand between these two forces, saying that we need emulate neither the “do- nothingism” 
of the complacent nor the hatred and despair of the black nationalist. For there is the more excellent way of 
love and nonviolent protest. I am grateful to God that, through the influence of the Negro church, the way of 
nonviolence became an integral part of our struggle. 

If this philosophy had not emerged, by now many streets of the South would, I am convinced, be flowing 
with blood. And I am further convinced that if our white brothers dismiss as “rabble- rousers” and “outside 
agitators” those of us who employ nonviolent direct action, and if they refuse to support our nonviolent 
efforts, millions of Negroes will, out of frustration and despair, seek solace and security in black-nationalist 
ideologies—a development that would inevitably lead to a frightening racial nightmare. 

Oppressed people cannot remain oppressed forever. The yearning for freedom eventually manifests itself, 
and that is what has happened to the American Negro. Something within has reminded him of his birthright 
of freedom, and something without has reminded him that it can be gained. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
has been caught up by the Zeitgeist, and with his black brothers of Africa and his brown and yellow brothers 
of Asia, South America, and the Caribbean, the United States Negro is moving with a sense of great urgency 
toward the promised land of racial justice. If one recognizes this vital urge that has engulfed the Negro com¬ 
munity, one should readily understand why public demonstrations are taking place. The Negro has many 
pent-up resentments and latent frustrations, and he must release them. So let him march; let him make prayer 
pilgrimages to the city hall; let him go on freedom rides—and try to understand why he must do so. If his 
repressed emotions are not released in nonviolent ways, they will seek expression through violence; this is not 
a threat but a fact of history. So I have not said to my people, “Get rid of your discontent.” Rather, I have tried 
to say that this normal and healthy discontent can be channeled into the creative outlet of nonviolent direct 
action. And now this approach is being termed extremist. 

But though I was initially disappointed at being categorized as an extremist, as I continued to think about 
the matter I gradually gained a measure of satisfaction from the label. Was not Jesus and extremist for love: 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” Was not Amos an extremist for justice: “Let justice roll down like 
waters and righteousness like am ever-flowing stream.” Was not Paul an extremist for the Christian gospel: “I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” Was not Martin Luther an extremist: “Here I stand; I cannot 
do otherwise, so help me God.” And John Bunyan: “I will stay in jail to the end of my days before I make a 
butchery of my conscience.” And Abraham Lincoln: “This nation cannot survive half slave and half free.” 
And Thomas Jefferson: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal. ...” So the 
question is not whether we will be extremists, but what kind of extremists we will be. Will we be extremists 
for hate or for love? Will we be extremists for the preservation of injustice or for the extension of justice? In 
that dramatic scene on Calvery’s hill three men were crucified. We must never forget that all three were cruci- 
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tied for the same crime—the crime of extremism. Two were extremists for immorality, and thus fell below 
their environment. The other, Jesus Christ, was an extremist for love, truth, and goodness, and thereby rose 
above his environment. Perhaps the South, the nation, and the world are in dire need of creative extremists. 

I had hoped that the white moderate would see this need. Perhaps I was too optimistic; perhaps I expected 
too much. I suppose I should have realized that few members of the oppressor race can understand the deep 
groans and passionate yearnings of the oppressed race, and still fewer have the vision to see that injustice must 
be rooted out by strong, persistent, and determined action. I am thankful, however, that some of our white 
brothers in the South have grasped the meaning of this social revolution and committed themselves to it. They 
are still all too few in quantity, but they are big in quality. Some—such as Ralph McGill, Lillian Smith, Harry 
Golden, James McBride Dabbs, Ann Braden, and Sarah Patton Boyle—have written about our struggle in 
eloquent and prophetic terms. Others have marched with us down nameless streets of the South. They have 
languished in filthy, roach-infested jails, suffering the abuse and brutality of policemen who view them as 
“dirty nigger-lovers.” Unlike so many of their moderate brothers and sisters, they have recognized the urgency 
of the moment and sensed the need for powerful “action” antidotes to combat the disease of segregation. 

Let me take note of my other major disappointment. I have been so greatly disappointed with the white 
church and its leadership. Of course, there are some notable exceptions. I am not unmindful of the fact that 
each of you has taken some significant stands on this issue. I commend you, Reverend Stallings, for your 
Christian stand on this past Sunday, in welcoming Negroes to your worship service on a nonsegregated basis. 
I commend the Catholic leaders of this state for integrating Spring Hill College several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions, I must honestly reiterate that I have been disappointed with the 
church. I do not say this as one of those negative critics who can always find something wrong with the church. 
I say this as a minister of the gospel, who loves the church; who was nurtured in its bosom; who has been sus¬ 
tained by its spiritual blessings and who will remain true to it as long as the cord of life shall lengthen. 

When I was suddenly catapulted into the leadership of the bus protest in Montgomery, Alabama, a few 
years ago, I felt we would be supported by the white church. I felt that the ministers, priests, and rabbis of the 
South would be among our strongest allies. Instead, some have been outright opponents, refusing to under¬ 
stand the freedom movement and misrepresenting its leaders; all too many others have been more cautious 
than courageous and have remained silent behind the anesthetizing security of stained- glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams, I came to Birmingham with the hope that the white religious leadership 
of this community would see the justice of our cause and, with deep moral concern, would serve as the chan¬ 
nel through which our just grievances could reach the power structure. I had hoped that each of you would 
understand. But again I have been disappointed. 

I have heard numerous southern religious leaders admonish their worshipers to comply with a desegre¬ 
gation decision because it is the law, but I have longed to hear white ministers declare: “Follow this decree 
because integration is morally right and because the Negro is your brother.” In the midst of blatant injustices 
inflicted upon the Negro, I have watched white churchmen stand on the sideline and mouth pious irrelevancies 
and sanctimonious trivialities. In the midst of a mighty struggle to rid our nation of racial and economic injus¬ 
tice, I have heard many ministers say: “Those are social issues, with which the gospel has no real concern.” 
And I have watched many churches commit themselves to a completely otherworldly religion which makes a 
strange, un- Biblical distinction between body and soul, between the sacred and the secular. 

I have traveled the length and breadth of Alabama, Mississippi, and all the other southern states. On 
sweltering summer days and crisp autumn mornings I have looked at the South’s beautiful churches with their 
lofty spires pointing heavenward. I have beheld the impressive outlines of her massive religious-education 
buildings. Over and over I have found myself asking: “What kind of people worship here? Who is their God? 
Where were their voices when the lips for Governor Barnett dripped with words of interposition and nullifi¬ 
cation? Where were they when Governor Wallace gave a clarion call defiance and hatred? Where were their 
voices of support when bruised and weary Negro men and women decided to rise from the dark dungeons of 
complacency to the bright hills of creative protest?” 

Yes, these questions are still in my mind. In deep disappointment I have wept over the laxity of the church. 
But be assured that my tears have been tears of love. Yes, I love the church. How could I do otherwise? I am in 
the rather unique position of being the son, the grandson, and the great-grandson of preachers. Yes, I see the 
church as the body of Christ. But, oh! How we have blemished and scarred that body through social neglect 
and through fear of being nonconformists. 

There was a time when the church was very powerful—in the time when the early Christians rejoiced at 
being deemed worthy to suffer for what they believed. In those days the church was not merely a thermometer 
that recorded the ideas and principles of popular opinion; it was a thermostat that transformed the mores of 
society. Whenever the early Christians entered a town, the people in power became disturbed and immediately 
sought to convict the Christians for being “disturbers of the peace” and “outside agitators.” But the Christians 
pressed on, in the conviction that they were “a colony of heaven,” called to obey Gad rather than man. Small 
in number, they were big in commitment. They were too God-intoxicated to be “astronomically intimidated.” 
By their effort and example they brought an end to such ancient evils as infanticide and gladiatorial contests. 
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Things are different now. So often the contemporary church is a weak, ineffectual voice with an uncer¬ 
tain sound. So often it is an arch-defender of the status quo. Far from being disturbed by the presence of the 
church, the power structure of the average community is consoled by the church’s silent—and often even 
vocal—sanction of things as they are. But the judgment of God is upon the church as never before. If today’s 
church does not recapture the sacrificial spirit of the early church, it will lose its authenticity, forfeit the loyalty 
of millions, and be dismissed as an irrelevant social club with no meaning for the twentieth century. Every day 
I meet young people whose disappointment with the church has turned into outright disgust. 

Perhaps I have once again been too optimistic. Is organized religion to inextricably bound to the status quo 
to save our nation and the world? Perhaps I must turn my faith to the inner spiritual church, the church within 
the church, as the true ekklesia and the hope of the world. But again I am thankful to God that some noble 
souls from the ranks of organized religion have broken loose from the paralyzing chains of conformity and 
joined us as active partners in the struggle for freedom. They have left their secure congregations and walked 
the streets of Albany, Georgia, with us. They have gone down the highways of the South on tortuous rides for 
freedom. Yes, they have gone to jail with us. Some have been dismissed from their churches, have lost the sup¬ 
port of their bishops and fellow ministers. But they have acted in the faith that right defeated is stronger than 
evil triumphant. Their witness has been the spiritual salt that has preserved the true meaning of the gospel in 
these troubled times. They have carved a tunnel of hope through the dark mountain of disappointment. 

I hope the church as a whole will meet the challenge of this decisive hour. But even if the church does 
not come to the aid of justice, I have no despair about the future. I have no fear about the outcome of our 
struggle in Birmingham, even if our motives are at present misunderstood. We will reach the goal of freedom 
in Birmingham and all over the nation, because the goal of America if freedom. Abuse and scorned though we 
may be, our destiny is tied up with America’s destiny. Before the pilgrims landed at Plymouth, we were here. 
For more than two centuries our forebears labored in this country without wages; they made cotton king; 
they built the homes of their masters while suffering gross injustice and shameful humiliation—and yet out 
of bottomless vitality they continued to thrive and develop. If the inexpressible cruelties of slavery could not 
stop us, the opposition we not face will surely fail. We will win our freedom because the sacred heritage of 
our nation and the eternal will of God are embodied in our echoing demands. 

Before closing I feel impelled to mention one other point in your statement that has troubled me pro¬ 
foundly. You warmly commended the Birmingham police force for keeping “order” and “preventing vio¬ 
lence.” I doubt that you would so quickly commend the policemen if you were to observe their ugly and 
inhumane treatment of Negroes here in the city jail; if you were to watch them push and curse old Negro 
women and young Negro girls; if you were to see them slap and kick Negro men and young boys; if you were 
to observe them, as they did on two occasions, refuse to give us food because we wanted to sing our grace 
together. I cannot join you in your praise of the Birmingham police department. 

It is true that the police have exercised a degree of discipline in handling the demonstrations. In this sense 
they have conducted themselves rather “nonviolently” in public. But for what purpose? To preserve the evil 
system of segregation. Over the past few years I have consistently preached that nonviolence demands that the 
means we use must be as pure as the ends we seek. I have tried to make clear that it is wrong to use immoral 
means to attain moral ends. But now I must affirm that it is just as wrong, or perhaps even more so, to use 
moral means to preserve immoral ends. Perhaps Mr. Connor and his policemen have been rather nonviolent 
in public, as was Chief Pritchett in Albany, Georgia, but they have used the moral means of nonviolence to 
maintain the immoral end or racial injustice. As T. S. Eliot has said, “The last temptation is the greatest trea¬ 
son: To do the right deed for the wrong reason.” 

I wish you had commended the Negro sit-inners and demonstrators of Birmingham for their sublime 
courage, their willingness to suffer, and their amazing discipline in the midst of great provocation. One day 
the South will recognize its real heroes. They will be the James Merediths, with the noble sense of purpose 
that enables them to face jeering and hostile mobs, and with the agonizing loneliness that characterizes the 
life of the pioneer. They will be old, oppressed, battered Negro women, symbolized in a seventy-two-year-old 
woman in Montgomery, Alabama, who rose up with a sense of dignity and when her people decided not to 
ride segregated buses, and who responded with ungrammatical profundity to one who inquired about her 
weariness: “My feets is tired, but my soul is at rest.” They will be the young high school and college students, 
the young ministers of the gospel and a host of their elders, courageously and nonviolently sitting in at lunch 
counters and willingly going to jail for conscience’ sake. One day the South will know that when these dis¬ 
inherited children of God sat down at lunch counters, they were in reality standing up for what is best in the 
American dream and for the most sacred values in our Judaeo-Christian heritage, thereby bringing our nation 
back to those great wells of democracy which were dug deep by the founding fathers in their formulation of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. 

Never before have I written so long a letter. I’m afraid it is much too long to take your precious time. 
I can assure you that it would have been much shorter if I had been writing from a comfortable desk, 
but what else can one do when he is alone in a narrow jail cell, other than write long letters, think long 
thoughts, and pray long prayers? 
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If I have said anything in this letter that overstates the truth and indicates an unreasonable impatience, I 
beg you to forgive me. If I have said anything that understates the truth and indicates my having a patience 
that allows me to settle for anything less than brotherhood, I beg God to forgive me. 

I hope this letter finds you strong in the faith. I also hope that circumstances will soon make it possible for 
me to meet each of you, not as an integrationist or a civil-rights leader but as a fellow clergyman and a Chris¬ 
tian brother. Let us all hope that the dark clouds of racial prejudice will soon pass away and the deep fog of 
misunderstanding will be lifted from our fear-drenched communities, and in some not too distant tomorrow 
the radiant stars of love and brotherhood will shine over our great nation with all their scintillating beauty. 

Yours for the cause of Peace and Brotherhood, Martin Luther King, Jr. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: Letter from Birmingham Jail. Facts On File, Inc. American History Online, www.fof- 
web.com. 

Primary Source Citation: King, Martin Luther, Jr. Letter from Birmingham Jail. Atlanta, GA: The King 
Center. 


Sayyid Qutb: Milestones (Ma'alim fi al-Tariq) 

Date: 1964 

Milestones, or Ma’alim fi al-Tariq, is a book that presents the beliefs of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood 
theorist and Islamist author Sayyid Qutb. The author’s theory is that before the onset of Islam, the world lived 
in ignorance. Sayyid Qutb refers to this as Jahiliyyah. He states that the modern world has lapsed back into 
this state of ignorance. In Milestones, he lays out a plan to re-create the Muslim world in strict accord with 
the Qur’an. This ideology is referred to as Qutbism. 

The following are excerpts from chapter 7: “Islam Is the Real Civilization.” Original spellings have been 
retained in this document. 

Islam knows only two kinds of societies, the Islamic and the jahili. The Islamic society is that which fol¬ 
lows Islam in belief and ways of worship, in law and organization, in morals and manners. The jahili society 
is that which does not follow Islam and in which neither the Islamic belief and concepts, nor Islamic values or 
standards, Islamic laws and regulations, or Islamic morals and manners are cared for. . . . 

If the family is the basis of the society, and the basis of the family is the division of labor between husband 
and wife, and the upbringing of children is the most important function of the family, then such a society 
is indeed civilized. In the Islamic system of life, this kind of a family provides the environment under which 
human values and morals develop and grow in the new generation; these values and morals cannot exist apart 
from the family unit. If, on the other hand, 97 free sexual relationships and illegitimate children become the 
basis of a society, and if the relationship between man and woman is based on lust, passion and impulse, and 
the division of work is not based on family responsibility and natural gifts; if woman’s role is merely to be 
attractive, sexy and flirtatious, and if woman is freed from her basic responsibility of bringing up children; and 
if, on her own or under social demand, she prefers to become a hostess or a stewardess in a hotel or ship or 
air company, thus spending her ability for material productivity rather than in the training of human beings, 
because material production is considered to be more important, more valuable and more honorable than 
the development of human character, then such a civilization is ‘backward’ from the human point of view, or 
‘jahili’ in the Islamic terminology. 

The family system and the relationship between the sexes determine the whole character of a society and 
whether it is backward or civilized, jahili or Islamic. Those societies which give ascendance to physical desires 
and animalistic morals cannot be considered civilized, no matter how much progress they may make in indus¬ 
try or science. This is the only measure which does not err in gauging true human progress. 

In all modern jahili societies, the meaning of ‘morality’ is limited to such an extent that all those aspects 
which distinguish man from animal are considered beyond its sphere. In these Societies, illegitimate sexual 
relationships, even homosexuality, are not considered immoral. The meaning of ethics is limited to economic 
affairs or sometimes to political affairs which fall into the category of ‘government interests’. For example, 
the scandal of Christine Keeler and the British minister Profumo was not considered serious to British society 
because of its sexual aspect; it was condemnable because Christine Keeler was also involved with a naval 
attache of the Russian Embassy, and thus her association with a cabinet minister lied before the British Parlia¬ 
ment! Similar scandals come to light in the American Senate. Englishmen and Americans who get involved in 
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such spying scandals usually take refuge in Russia. These affairs are not considered immoral because of sexual 
deviations, but because of the danger to state secrets! 

Among jahili societies, writers, journalists and editors advise both married and unmarried people that 
free sexual relationships are not immoral. However, it is immoral if a boy uses his partner, or a girl uses her 
partner, for sex, while feeling no love in his or her heart. It is bad if a wife continues to guard her chastity 
while her love for her husband has vanished; it is admirable if she finds another lover. Dozens of stories are 
written about this theme; many newspaper editorials, articles, cartoons, serious and light columns all invite 
to this way of life. 

From the point of view of ‘human’ progress, all such societies are not civilized but are backward. 

The line of human progress goes upward from animal desires toward higher values. To control the 
animal desires, a progressive society lays down the foundation of a family system in which human desires 
find satisfaction, as well as providing for the future generation to be brought up in such a manner that it 
will continue the human civilization, in which human characteristics flower to their full bloom. Obviously 
a society which intends to control the animal characteristics, while providing full opportunities for the 
development and perfection of human characteristics, requires strong safeguards for the peace and stability 
of the family, so that it may perform its basic task free from the influences of impulsive passions. On the 
other hand, if in a society immoral teachings and poisonous suggestions are rampant, and sexual activity is 
considered outside the sphere of morality, then in that society the humanity of man can hardly find a place 
to develop. 

Thus, only Islamic values and morals, Islamic teachings and safeguards, are worthy of mankind, and 
from this unchanging and true measure of human progress, Islam is the real civilization and Islamic society 
is truly civilized. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 
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U.S. State Department on Vietnam 

Date: March 22, 1965 

In 1964 Congress approved the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which gave the president the power to conduct 
military operations without needing an act of Congress declaring war. 

There were an estimated 5,000 guerrillas in South Vietnam in 1959. By 1964 this number grew to an 
estimated 100,000. After an attack on a U.S. Marine barracks in Pleiku on March 2, 1965, the National 
Security Council recommended an escalation of the bombing of North Vietnam. There were several attacks 
on U.S. Air Force bases, and on March 8, 1965, 3,500 U.S. Marines were dispatched to South Vietnam. The 
Marines’ assignment was a defensive one. By December the U.S. deployment would be increased to nearly 
200,000 men. 

In this statement from the U.S. State Department, the reasons for the United States’s opposition to the 
establishment of a communist regime in South Vietnam are clearly expressed. 

“Aggression from the North, February 27, 1965” from Department of State Bulletin , March 22, 1965 

South Vietnam is fighting for its life against a brutal campaign of terror and armed attack inspired, direct¬ 
ed, supplied, and controlled by the Communist regime in Hanoi. This flagrant aggression has been going on 
for years, but recently the pace has quickened and the threat has now become acute. 

The war in Vietnam is a new kind of war, a fact as yet poorly understood in most parts of the world. 
Much of the confusion that prevails in the thinking of many people, and even governments, stems from this 
basic misunderstanding. For in Vietnam a totally new brand of aggression has been loosed against an inde¬ 
pendent people who want to make their way in peace and freedom. 

Vietnam is not another Greece, where indigenous guerrilla forces used friendly neighboring territory as 
a sanctuary. 

Vietnam is not another Malaya, where Communist guerrillas were, for the most part, physically distin¬ 
guishable from the peaceful majority they sought to control. 

Vietnam is not another Philippines, where Communist guerrillas were physically separated from the 
source of their moral and physical support. 

Above all, the war in Vietnam is not a spontaneous and local rebellion against the established government. 

There are elements in the Communist program of conquest directed against South Vietnam common to 
each of the previous areas of aggression and subversion. But there is one fundamental difference. In Vietnam a 
Communist government has set out deliberately to conquer a sovereign people in a neighboring state. And to 
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achieve its end, it has used every resource of its own government to carry out its carefully planned program of 
concealed aggression. North Vietnam’s commitment to seize control of the South is no less total than was the 
commitment of the regime in North Korea in 1950. But knowing the consequences of the latter’s undisguised 
attack, the planners in Hanoi have tried desperately to conceal their hand. They have failed and their aggres¬ 
sion is as real as that of an invading army. 

This report is a summary of the massive evidence of North Vietnamese aggression obtained by the Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam. This evidence has been jointly analyzed by South Vietnamese and American experts. 

The evidence shows that the hard core of the Communist forces attacking South Vietnam were trained 
in the North and ordered into the South by Hanoi. It shows that the key leadership of the Vietcong (VC), the 
officers and much of the cadre, many of the technicians, political organizers, and propagandists have come 
from the North and operate under Hanoi’s direction. It shows that the training of essential military personnel 
and their infiltration into the South is directed by the Military High Command in Hanoi. In recent months 
new types of weapons have been introduced in the VC army, for which all ammunition must come from out¬ 
side sources. Communist China and other Communist states have been the prime suppliers of these weapons 
and ammunition, and they have been channeled primarily through North Vietnam. 

The directing force behind the effort to conqueror South Vietnam is the Communist Party in the North, the Lao 
Dong (Workers) Party. As in every Communist state, the party is an integral part of the regime itself. North Viet¬ 
namese officials have expressed their firm determination to absorb South Vietnam into the Communist world. 

Through its Central Committee, which controls the Government of the North, the Lao Dong Party directs 
the total political and military effort of the Vietcong. The Military High Command in the North trains the 
military men and sends them into South Vietnam. The Central Research Agency, North Vietnam’s central 
intelligence organization, directs the elaborate espionage and subversion effort. . . 

Under Hanoi’s overall direction the Communists have established an extensive machine for carrying on 
the war within South Vietnam. The focal point is the Central Office for South Vietnam with its political and 
military subsections and other specialized agencies. A subordinate part of this Central Office is the liberation 
Front for South Vietnam. The front was formed at Hanoi’s order in 1960. Its principle function is to influence 
opinion abroad and to create the false impression that the aggression in South Vietnam is an indigenous rebel¬ 
lion against the established Government. 

For more than 10 years the people and the Government of South Vietnam, exercising the inherent right of 
self-defense, have fought back against these efforts to extend Communist power south across the 17th paral¬ 
lel. The United States has responded to the appeals of the Government of the Republic of Vietnam for help in 
this defense of the freedom and independence of its land and its people. 

In 1961 the Department of State issued a report called A Threat to the Peace. It described North Vietnam’s 
program to seize South Vietnam. The evidence in that report had been presented by the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam to the International Control Commission (ICC). A special report by the ICC in June 
1962 upheld the validity of that evidence. The Commission held that there was “sufficient evidence to show 
beyond reasonable doubt” that North Vietnam had sent arms and men into South Vietnam to carry out sub¬ 
version with the aim of overthrowing the legal Government there. The ICC found the authorities in Hanoi in 
specific violation of four provisions of the Geneva Accords of 1954. 

Since then, new and even more impressive evidence of Hanoi’s aggression has accumulated. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States believes that evidence should be presented to its own citizens and to the world. It is 
important for free men to know what has been happening in Vietnam, and how, and why. That is the purpose 
of this report. . . 

The record is conclusive. It establishes beyond question that North Vietnam is carrying out a carefully 
conceived plan of aggression against the South. It shows that North Vietnam has intensified its efforts in the 
years since it was condemned by the International Control Commission. It proves that Hanoi continues to 
press its systematic program of armed aggression into South Vietnam. This aggression violates the United 
Nations Charter. It is directly contrary to the Geneva Accords of 1954 and of 1962 to which North Vietnam 
is a party. It is a fundamental threat to the freedom and security of South Vietnam. 

The people of South Vietnam have chosen to resist this threat. At their request, the United States has taken 
its place beside them in their defensive struggle. 

The United States seeks no territory, no military bases, no favored position. But we have learned the 
meaning of aggression elsewhere in the post-war world, and we have met it. 

If peace can be restored in South Vietnam, the United States will be ready at once to reduce its military 
involvement. But it will not abandon friends who want to remain free. It will do what must be done to 
help them. The choice now between peace and continued and increasingly destructive conflict is one for the 
authorities in Hanoi to make. 
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Black Panther Party Platform and Program 

Date: 1966 

This document states the platform of the Black Panther Party, a militant black political rights organization 
founded by Bobby Seale and Huey Newton in October 1966, in Oakland, California. The 10-point platform 
made a number of demands for African Americans: full employment, an end to police brutality, decent hous¬ 
ing and education, repatriation for slavery, exemption from military service, and the release of all black pris¬ 
oners from jail. The platform claimed that these prisoners had not received fair treatment from the white-run 
judicial system and called for new trials with juries made up of members of the black community. Marxist 
and socialist influences can be felt with regard to the party’s position on full employment for blacks. The plat¬ 
form states that if “white American businessmen ” deny African Americans meaningful employment, then the 
“means of production should be taken from the businessmen and placed in the community so that the people 
of the community can organize and employ all of its people.” Although the Panthers advocated revolutionary 
social and political changes, they were inspired to institute these changes for many of the same reasons that 
the American colonists broke free from English rule. The party closes its platform by quoting the opening 
paragraphs of the Declaration of hidependence. “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. . . That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men. . . that, whenever any form of government becomes destruc¬ 
tive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government. ” 

THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY 

Platform & Program 

October 1966 

WHAT WE WANT 

WHAT WE BELIEVE 

WE WANT freedom. We want power to determine the destiny of our Black Community. 

WE BELIEVE that black people will not be free until we are able to determine our destiny. 

WE WANT full employment for our people. 

WE BELIEVE that the federal government is responsible and obligated to give every man employment 
or a guaranteed income. We believe that if the white American businessmen will not give full employment, 
then the means of production should be taken from the businessmen and placed in the community so that the 
people of the community can organize and employ all of its people and give a high standard of living. 

WE WANT an end to the robbery by the CAPITALIST of our Black Community. 

WE BELIEVE that this racist government has robbed us and now we are demanding the overdue debt 
of forty acres and two mules. Forty acres and two mules was promised 100 years ago as restitution for slave 
labor and mass murder of black people. We will accept the payment in currency which will be distributed to 
our many communities. The Germans are now aiding the Jews in Israel for the genocide of the Jewish people. 
The Germans murdered six million Jews. The American racist has taken part in the slaughter of over fifty mil¬ 
lion black people; therefore, we feel that this is a modest demand that we make. 

WE WANT decent housing, fit for the shelter of human beings. 

WE BELIEVE that if the white landlords will not give decent housing to our black community, then the 
housing and the land should be made into cooperatives so that our community, with government aid, can 
build and make decent housing for its people. 

WE WANT education for our people that exposes the true nature of this decadent American society. We 
want education that teaches us our true history and our role in the present-day society. 

WE BELIEVE in an educational system that will give to our people a knowledge of self. If a man does 
not have knowledge of himself and his position in society and the world, then he has little chance to relate to 
anything else. 

WE WANT all black men to be exempt from military service. 

WE BELIEVE that Black people should not be forced to fight in the military service to defend a racist 
government that does not protect us. We will not fight and kill other people of color in the world who, like 
black people, are being victimized by the white racist government of America. We will protect ourselves from 
the force and violence of the racist police and the racist military, by whatever means necessary. 

WE WANT an immediate end to POLICE BRUTALITY and MURDER of black people. 

WE BELIEVE we can end police brutality in our black community by organizing black self-defense groups 
that are dedicated to defending our black community from racist police oppression and brutality. The Second 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States gives a right to bear arms. We therefore believe that all 
black people should arm themselves for self- defense. 

WE WANT freedom for all black men held in federal, state, county and city prisons and jails. 
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WE BELIEVE that all black people should be released from the many jails and prisons because they have 
not received a fair and impartial trial. 

WE WANT all black people when brought to trial to be tried in court by a jury of their peer group or 
people from their black communities, as defined by the Constitution of the United States. 

WE BELIEVE that the courts should follow the United States Constitution so that black people will 
receive fair trials. The 14th Amendment of the U.S. Constitution gives a man a right to be tried by his peer 
group. A peer is a person from a similar economic, social, religious, geographical, environmental, historical 
and racial background. To do this the court will be forced to select a jury from the black community from 
which the black defendant came. We have been, and are being tried by all-white juries that have no under¬ 
standing of the “average reasoning man” of the black community. 

WE WANT land, bread, housing, education, clothing, justice and peace. And as our major political 
objective, a United Nations supervised plebiscite to be held throughout the black colony in which only black 
colonial subjects will be allowed to participate, for the purpose of determining the will of black people as to 
their national destiny. 

WHEN, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

WE HOLD these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. * *That, 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.** 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. **But, when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security.** 
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President Nasser: Statement to Members of the Egyptian 
National Assembly 

Date: May 29, 1967 

Egyptian President Gamal Abdul (Abdel) Nasser was the most popular Arab leader of his day. Nasser was 
seen as the leader of the Arab world, inspiring Arab unity. He pushed for action by Arab states to confront the 
“imperialist” West. Nasser had allied the Arab states of Syria, Jordan, and Iraq with Egypt in order to enter 
into a battle for the annihilation of Israel. Nasser called for the withdrawal of United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) troops from the Sinai Peninsula. UN Secretary-General U Thant complied with that demand. 
Nasser remilitarized the Sinai with Egyptian Forces, and on May 23 he closed the Straits of Tiran to all Israeli 
ships and set up a blockade of the Israeli port of Eilat. 

The Egyptians had planned a surprise attack on Israel on May 27 with the intention of destroying it. 
Israeli intelligence found out about the surprise plan and told the United States, which alerted the Soviets, 
who in turn told the Egyptian government. Nasser called off the attack. 

In this speech on May 29, just one week before the Six-Day War, Nasser stated “ ... I have already said 
in the past that we will decide the time and place and not allow them to decide. ...” 

However, on June 5, 1967, Israel stunned the Arabs and the world by responding preemptively and 
launching a massive air attack on some two dozen Arab airfields, destroying more than 400 Egyptian, 
Syrian, and Jordanian aircraft on the ground. Israeli ground forces invaded the Sinai Peninsula, Jerusa¬ 
lem’s Old City, Jordan’s West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights, seizing and occupying these 
areas. 
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Brothers, when Brother Anwar as-Sadat informed me of your decision to meet me I told him that I myself 
was prepared to call on you at the National Assembly, but he said you were determined to come. I therefore 
responded to this and I thank you heartily for your consideration. 

I was naturally not surprised by the law which Brother Anwar as-Sadat read because I was notified of it 
before I came here. However, I wish to thank you very much for your feelings and for the powers given me. I 
did not ask for such powers because I felt that you and I were as one, that we could cooperate and work for 
the sublime interest of this country, giving a great example of unselfishness and of work for the welfare of all. 
Thanks be to God, for four years now the National Assembly has been working and has given great examples. 
We have given great examples in cooperation and unselfishness and in placing before us the sublime and high¬ 
est objective—the interest of this nation. 

I am proud of this resolution and law. I promise you that I will use it only when necessary. I will, however, 
send all the laws to you. Thank you once again. The great gesture of moral support represented by this law is 
very valuable to my spirit and heart. I heartily thank you for this feeling and this initiative. 

The circumstances through which we are now passing are in fact difficult ones because we are not only 
confronting Israel but also those who created Israel and who are behind Israel. We are confronting Israel and 
the West, as well the West which created Israel and which despised us Arabs and which ignored us before 
and since 1948. They had no regard whatsoever for our feelings, our hopes in life, or our rights. The West 
completely ignored us, and the Arab nation was unable to check the West’s course. 

Then came the events of 1956, the Suez battle. We all know what happened in 1956. When we rose to 
demand our rights, Britain, France and Israel opposed us, and we were faced with the tripartite aggression. 
We resisted, however, and proclaimed that we would fight to the last drop of our blood. God gave us success 
and God’s victory was great. 

Subsequently we were able to rise and to build. Now, eleven years after 1956, we are restoring things to 
what they were in 1956. This is from the material aspect. In my opinion this material aspect is only a small 
part, whereas the spiritual aspect is the great side of the issue. The spiritual aspect involves the renaissance of 
the Arab nation, the revival of the Palestine question, and the restoration of confidence to every Arab and to 
every Palestinian. This is on the basis that if we were able to restore conditions to what they were before 1956, 
God will surely help and urge us to restore the situation to what it was in 1948. 

Brothers, the revolt, upheaval and commotion which we now see taking place in every Arab country are 
not only because we have returned to the Gulf of Aqaba or rid ourselves of the UNEF, but because we have 
restored Arab honour and renewed Arab hopes. 

Israel used to boast a great deal, and the Western Powers, headed by the United States and Britain, used to 
ignore and even despise us and consider us of no value. But now that the time has come—and I have already 
said in the past that we will decide the time and place and not allow them to decide—we must be ready for 
triumph and not for a recurrence of the 1948 comedies. We shall triumph, God willing. 

Preparations have already been made. We are now ready to confront Israel. They have claimed many 
things about the 1956 Suez war, but no one believed them after the secrets of the 1956 collusion were uncov¬ 
ered - that mean collusion in which Israel took part. Now we are ready for the confrontation. We are now 
ready to deal with the entire Palestine question. 

The issue now at hand is not the Gulf of Aqaba, the Straits of Tiran, or the withdrawal of the UNEF, 
but the rights of the Palestine people. It is the aggression which took place in Palestine in 1948 with the col¬ 
laboration of Britain and the United States. It is the expulsion of the Arabs from Palestine, the usurpation of 
their rights, and the plunder of their property. It is the disavowal of all the UN resolutions in favour of the 
Palestinian people. 

The issue today is far more serious than they say. They want to confine the issue to the Straits of Tiran, 
the UNEF and the right of passage. We demand the full rights of the Palestinian people. We say this out of our 
belief that Arab rights cannot be squandered because the Arabs throughout the Arab world are demanding 
these Arab rights. 

We are not afraid of the United States and its threats, of Britain and its threats, or of the entire Western 
world and its partiality to Israel. The United States and Britain are partial to Israel and give no consideration 
to the Arabs, to the entire Arab nation. Why? Because we have made them believe that we cannot distinguish 
between friend and foe. We must make them know that we know who our foes are and who our friends are 
and treat them accordingly. 

If the United States and Britain are partial to Israel, we must say that our enemy is not only Israel but also 
the United States and Britain and treat them as such. If the Western Powers disavow our rights and ridicule 
and despise us, we Arabs must teach them to respect us and take us seriously. Otherwise all our talk about 
Palestine, the Palestine people and Palestinian rights will be null and void and of no consequence. We must 
treat enemies as enemies and friends as friends. 

I said yesterday that the States that champion freedom and peace have supported us. I spoke of the 
support given us by India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Yugoslavia, Malaysia, the Chinese People’s Republic and 
the Asian and African States. 
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After my statements yesterday I met the War Minister Shams Badran and learned from him what took place 
in Moscow. I wish to tell you today that the Soviet Union is a friendly Power and stands by us as a friend. In 
all our dealings with the Soviet Union—and I have been dealing with the USSR since 1955—it has not made a 
single request of us. The USSR has never interfered with our policy or internal affairs. This is the USSR as we 
have always known it. In fact, it is we who have made urgent requests of the USSR. Last year we asked for wheat 
and they sent it to us. When I also asked for all kinds of arms they gave them to us. When I met Shams Badran 
yesterday he handed me a message from the Soviet Premier Kosygin saying that the USSR supported us in this 
battle and would not allow any Power to intervene until matters were restored to what they were in 1956. 

Brothers, we must distinguish between friend and foe, friend and hypocrite. We must be able to tell who is 
making requests, who has ulterior motives and who is applying economic pressure. We must also know those 
who offer their friendship to us for no other reason than a desire for freedom and peace. 

In the name of the UAR people, I thank the people of the USSR for their great attitude which is the atti¬ 
tude of a real friend. This is the kind of attitude that we expect. I said yesterday that we had not requested the 
USSR or any other State to intervene because we really want to avoid any confrontation which might lead to 
a world war and also because we really work for peace and advocate world peace. When we voiced the policy 
of non-alignment, our chief aim was world peace. 

Brothers, we will work for world peace with all the power at our disposal, but we will also hold tenaciously 
to our rights with all the power at our disposal. This is our course. On this occasion, I address myself to our 
brothers in Aden and say: Although occupied with this battle, we have not forgotten you. We are with you. We 
have not forgotten the struggle of Aden and the occupied South for liberation. Aden and the occupied South must 
be liberated and colonialism must end. We are with them. Present matters have not taken our minds from Aden. 

I thank you for taking the trouble to pay this visit. Moreover, your presence is an honour to the Qubbah 
Palace, and I am pleased to have met you. Peace be with you. 
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Leonid Brezhnev, Soviet Communist Party Secretary, on Prague Spring 

Date: 1968 

The Soviet Union adopted a policy of suppressing the democracy movement in Czechoslovakia that developed 
there under Alexander Dubcek. The 1968 liberalization was known as the Prague Spring, and the Soviet response 
was known as the Brezhnev Doctrine. In November 1968, speaking before an assemblage of Polish workers, 
Brezhnev gave the following justification for the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Soviet troops. 

The Brezhnev Doctrine, 1968 

In connection with the events in Czechoslovakia the question of the correlation and interdependence of 
the national interests of the socialist countries and their international duties acquire particular topical and 
acute importance. 

The measures taken by the Soviet Union, jointly with other socialist countries, in defending the socialist 
gains of the Czechoslovak people are of great significance for strengthening the socialist community, which is 
the main achievement of the international working class. 

We cannot ignore the assertions, held in some places, that the actions of the five socialist countries run 
counter to the MarxistLeninist principle of sovereignty and the rights of nations to self-determination. 

The groundlessness of such reasoning consists primarily in that it is based on an abstract, nonclass 
approach to the question of sovereignty and the rights of nations to selfdetermination. 

The peoples of the socialist countries and Communist parties certainly do have and should have freedom 
for determining the ways of advance of their respective countries. 

However, none of their decisions should damage either socialism in their country or the fundamental 
interests of other socialist countries, and the whole working class movement, which is working for socialism. 

This means that each Communist party is responsible not only to its own people, but also to all the social¬ 
ist countries, to the entire Communist movement. Whoever forget this, in stressing only the independence of 
the Communist party, becomes onesided. He deviates from his international duty. 

Marxist dialectics are opposed to onesidedness. They demand that each phenomenon be examined con¬ 
cretely, in general connection with other phenomena, with other processes. 
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Just as, in Lenin’s words, a man living in a society cannot be free from the society, one or another socialist 
state, staying in a system of other states composing the socialist community, cannot be free from the common 
interests of that community. 

The sovereignty of each socialist country cannot be opposed to the interests of the world of socialism, of the 
world revolutionary movement. Lenin demanded that all Communists fight against smallnation narrowmindedness, 
seclusion and isolation, consider the whole and the general, subordinate the particular to the general interest. 

The socialist states respect the democratic norms of international law. They have proved this more than 
once in practice, by coming out resolutely against the attempts of imperialism to violate the sovereignty and 
independence of nations. 

It is from these same positions that they reject the leftist, adventurist conception of “exporting revolu¬ 
tion,” of “bringing happiness” to other peoples. 

However, from a Marxist point of view, the norms of law, including the norms of mutual relations of 
the socialist countries, cannot be interpreted narrowly, formally, and in isolation from the general context 
of class struggle in the modern world. The socialist countries resolutely come out against the exporting and 
importing of counterrevolution 

Each Communist party is free to apply the basic principles of Marxism Leninism and of socialism in its 
country, but it cannot depart from these principles (assuming, naturally, that it remains a Communist party). 

Concretely, this means, first of all, that, in its activity, each Communist party cannot but take into account 
such a decisive fact of our time as the struggle between two opposing social systems-capitalism and socialism. 

This is an objective struggle, a fact not depending on the will of the people, and stipulated by the world’s 
being split into two opposite social systems. Lenin said: “Each man must choose between joining our side or 
the other side. Any attempt to avoid taking sides in this issue must end in fiasco.” 

It has got to be emphasized that when a socialist country seems to adopt a “nonaffiliated” stand, it retains its 
national independence, in effect, precisely because of the might of the socialist community, and above all the Soviet 
Union as a central force, which also includes the might of its armed forces. The weakening of any of the links in the 
world system of socialism directly affects all the socialist countries, which cannot look indifferently upon this. 

The antisocialist elements in Czechoslovakia actually covered up the demand for so-called neutrality 
and Czechoslovakia’s withdrawal from the socialist community with talking about the right of nations to 
self- determination. 

However, the implementation of such “self-determination,” in other words, Czechoslovakia’s detachment 
from the socialist community, would have come into conflict with its own vital interests and would have been 
detrimental to the other socialist states. 

Such “self-determination,” as a result of which NATO troops would have been able to come up to the 
Soviet border, while the community of European socialist countries would have been split, in effect encroaches 
upon the vital interests of the peoples of these countries and conflicts, as the very root of it, with the right of 
these people to socialist self-determination. 

Discharging their internationalist duty toward the fraternal peoples of Czechoslovakia and defending 
their own socialist gains, the U.S.S.R. and the other socialist states had to act decisively and they did act 
against the antisocialist forces in Czechoslovakia. 
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Ronald Reagan: "Tear Down This Wall" Speech 

Date: June 12, 1987 

This speech was delivered to the people of West Berlin, yet it was also audible on the east side of the Berlin 
Wall. The president spoke at 2:20 p.m. at the Brandenburg Gate. In his opening remarks, he referred to West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Prior to his remarks President Reagan met with West German President 
Richard von Weizsacker and the governing mayor of West Berlin, Eberhard Diepgen, at Schloss Bellevue, 
President Weizsacker''s official residence in West Berlin. Following the meeting, President Reagan went to the 
Reichstag, where he viewed the Berlin Wall from the East Balcony. President Reagan’s speech was made at the 
Brandenburg Gate inWest Berlin, Germany, on June 12, 1987. 

Thank you very much. 

Chancellor Kohl, Governing Mayor Diepgen, ladies and gentlemen: Twenty-four years ago, President John 
F. Kennedy visited Berlin, speaking to the people of this city and the world at the City Hall. Well, since then two 
other presidents have come, each in his turn, to Berlin. And today I, myself, make my second visit to your city. 
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We come to Berlin, we American presidents, because it’s our duty to speak, in this place, of freedom. But 
I must confess, we’re drawn here by other things as well: by the feeling of history in this city, more than 500 
years older than our own nation; by the beauty of the Grunewald and the Tiergarten; most of all, by your 
courage and determination. Perhaps the composer Paul Lincke understood something about American presi¬ 
dents. You see, like so many presidents before me, I come here today because wherever I go, whatever I do: 
Ich hab noch einen Koffer in Berlin. [I still have a suitcase in Berlin.] 

Our gathering today is being broadcast throughout Western Europe and North America. I understand 
that it is being seen and heard as well in the East. To those listening throughout Eastern Europe, a special 
word: Although I cannot be with you, I address my remarks to you just as surely as to those standing here 
before me. For I join you, as I join your fellow countrymen in the West, in this firm, this unalterable belief: Es 
gibt nur ein Berlin. [There is only one Berlin.] 

Behind me stands a wall that encircles the free sectors of this city, part of a vast system of barriers that 
divides the entire continent of Europe. From the Baltic, south, those barriers cut across Germany in a gash of 
barbed wire, concrete, dog runs, and guard towers. Farther south, there may be no visible, no obvious wall. But 
there remain armed guards and checkpoints all the same—still a restriction on the right to travel, still an instru¬ 
ment to impose upon ordinary men and women the will of a totalitarian state. Yet it is here in Berlin where the 
wall emerges most clearly; here, cutting across your city, where the news photo and the television screen have 
imprinted this brutal division of a continent upon the mind of the world. Standing before the Brandenburg Gate, 
every man is a German, separated from his fellow men. Every man is a Berliner, forced to look upon a scar. 

President von Weizsacker has said, “The German question is open as long as the Brandenburg Gate is 
closed.” Today I say: As long as the gate is closed, as long as this scar of a wall is permitted to stand, it is not the 
German question alone that remains open, but the question of freedom for all mankind. Yet I do not come here 
to lament. For I find in Berlin a message of hope, even in the shadow of this wall, a message of triumph. 

In this season of spring in 1945, the people of Berlin emerged from their air-raid shelters to find devasta¬ 
tion. Thousands of miles away, the people of the United States reached out to help. And in 1947 Secretary of 
State—as you’ve been told—George Marshall announced the creation of what would become known as the 
Marshall Plan. Speaking precisely 40 years ago this month, he said: “Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 

In the Reichstag a few moments ago, I saw a display commemorating this 40th anniversary of the Mar¬ 
shall Plan. I was struck by the sign on a burnt-out, gutted structure that was being rebuilt. I understand that 
Berliners of my own generation can remember seeing signs like it dotted throughout the western sectors of 
the city. The sign read simply: “The Marshall Plan is helping here to strengthen the free world.” A strong, 
free world in the West, that dream became real. Japan rose from ruin to become an economic giant. Italy, 
France, Belgium—virtually every nation in Western Europe saw political and economic rebirth; the European 
Community was founded. 

In West Germany and here in Berlin, there took place an economic miracle, the Wirtschaftswunder. 
Adenauer, Erhard, Reuter, and other leaders understood the practical importance of liberty—that just as truth 
can flourish only when the journalist is given freedom of speech, so prosperity can come about only when the 
farmer and businessman enjoy economic freedom. The German leaders reduced tariffs, expanded free trade, 
lowered taxes. From 1950 to 1960 alone, the standard of living in West Germany and Berlin doubled. 

Where four decades ago there was rubble, today in West Berlin there is the greatest industrial output of 
any city in Germany—busy office blocks, fine homes and apartments, proud avenues, and the spreading lawns 
of parkland. Where a city’s culture seemed to have been destroyed, today there are two great universities, 
orchestras and an opera, countless theaters, and museums. Where there was want, today there’s abundance— 
food, clothing, automobiles—the wonderful goods of the Ku’damm. From devastation, from utter ruin, you 
Berliners have, in freedom, rebuilt a city that once again ranks as one of the greatest on earth. The Soviets 
may have had other plans. But my friends, there were a few things the Soviets didn’t count on—Berliner Herz, 
Berliner Humor, ja, und Berliner Schnauze. [Berliner heart, Berliner humor, yes, and a Berliner Schnauze.] 

In the 1950s, Khrushchev predicted: “We will bury you.” But in the West today, we see a free world 
that has achieved a level of prosperity and well-being unprecedented in all human history. In the Communist 
world, we see failure, technological backwardness, declining standards of health, even want of the most basic 
kind—too little food. Even today, the Soviet Union still cannot feed itself. After these four decades, then, there 
stands before the entire world one great and inescapable conclusion: Freedom leads to prosperity. Freedom 
replaces the ancient hatreds among the nations with comity and peace. Freedom is the victor. 

And now the Soviets themselves may, in a limited way, be coming to understand the importance of free¬ 
dom. We hear much from Moscow about a new policy of reform and openness. Some political prisoners have 
been released. Certain foreign news broadcasts are no longer being jammed. Some economic enterprises have 
been permitted to operate with greater freedom from state control. 

Are these the beginnings of profound changes in the Soviet state? Or are they token gestures, intended to 
raise false hopes in the West, or to strengthen the Soviet system without changing it? We welcome change and 
openness; for we believe that freedom and security go together, that the advance of human liberty can only 
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strengthen the cause of world peace. There is one sign the Soviets can make that would be unmistakable, that 
would advance dramatically the cause of freedom and peace. 

General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek peace, if you seek prosperity for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, if you seek liberalization: Come here to this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, open this gate! Mr. Gorbachev, 
tear down this wall! 

I understand the fear of war and the pain of division that afflict this continent— and I pledge to you my coun¬ 
try’s efforts to help overcome these burdens. To be sure, we in the West must resist Soviet expansion. So we must 
maintain defenses of unassailable strength. Yet we seek peace; so we must strive to reduce arms on both sides. 

Beginning 10 years ago, the Soviets challenged the Western alliance with a grave new threat, hundreds of new 
and more deadly SS-20 nuclear missiles, capable of striking every capital in Europe. The Western alliance respond¬ 
ed by committing itself to a counter-deployment unless the Soviets agreed to negotiate a better solution; namely, 
the elimination of such weapons on both sides. For many months, the Soviets refused to bargain in earnestness. 
As the alliance, in turn, prepared to go forward with its counter-deployment, there were difficult days—days of 
protests like those during my 1982 visit to this city—and the Soviets later walked away from the table. 

But through it all, the alliance held firm. And I invite those who protested then— I invite those who pro¬ 
test today—to mark this fact: Because we remained strong, the Soviets came back to the table. And because 
we remained strong, today we have within reach the possibility, not merely of limiting the growth of arms, but 
of eliminating, for the first time, an entire class of nuclear weapons from the face of the earth. 

As I speak, NATO ministers are meeting in Iceland to review the progress of our proposals for eliminating 
these weapons. At the talks in Geneva, we have also proposed deep cuts in strategic offensive weapons. And 
the Western allies have likewise made far-reaching proposals to reduce the danger of conventional war and to 
place a total ban on chemical weapons. 

While we pursue these arms reductions, I pledge to you that we will maintain the capacity to deter Soviet 
aggression at any level at which it might occur. And in cooperation with many of our allies, the United States 
is pursuing the Strategic Defense Initiative—research to base deterrence not on the threat of offensive retalia¬ 
tion, but on defenses that truly defend; on systems, in short, that will not target populations, but shield them. 
By these means we seek to increase the safety of Europe and all the world. But we must remember a crucial 
fact: East and West do not mistrust each other because we are armed; we are armed because we mistrust each 
other. And our differences are not about weapons but about liberty. When President Kennedy spoke at the 
City Hall those 24 years ago, freedom was encircled, Berlin was under siege. And today, despite all the pres¬ 
sures upon this city, Berlin stands secure in its liberty. And freedom itself is transforming the globe. 

In the Philippines, in South and Central America, democracy has been given a rebirth. Throughout the 
Pacific, free markets are working miracle after miracle of economic growth. In the industrialized nations, 
a technological revolution is taking place—a revolution marked by rapid, dramatic advances in computers 
and telecommunications. 

In Europe, only one nation and those it controls refuse to join the community of freedom. Yet in this age 
of redoubled economic growth, of information and innovation, the Soviet Union faces a choice: It must make 
fundamental changes, or it will become obsolete. 

Today thus represents a moment of hope. We in the West stand ready to cooperate with the East to pro¬ 
mote true openness, to break down barriers that separate people, to create a safe, freer world. And surely there 
is no better place than Berlin, the meeting place of East and West, to make a start. Free people of Berlin: Today, 
as in the past, the United States stands for the strict observance and full implementation of all parts of the Four 
Power Agreement of 1971. Let us use this occasion, the 750th anniversary of this city, to usher in a new era, to 
seek a still fuller, richer life for the Berlin of the future. Together, let us maintain and develop the ties between 
the Federal Republic and the Western sectors of Berlin, which is permitted by the 1971 agreement. 

And I invite Mr. Gorbachev: Let us work to bring the Eastern and Western parts of the city closer together, so 
that all the inhabitants of all Berlin can enjoy the benefits that come with life in one of the great cities of the world. 

To open Berlin still further to all Europe, East and West, let us expand the vital air access to this city, find¬ 
ing ways of making commercial air service to Berlin more convenient, more comfortable, and more econom¬ 
ical. We look to the day when West Berlin can become one of the chief aviation hubs in all central Europe. 

With our French and British partners, the United States is prepared to help bring international meetings to 
Berlin. It would be only fitting for Berlin to serve as the site of United Nations meetings, or world conferences 
on human rights and arms control or other issues that call for international cooperation. 

There is no better way to establish hope for the future than to enlighten young minds, and we would be 
honored to sponsor summer youth exchanges, cultural events, and other programs for young Berliners from 
the East. Our French and British friends, I’m certain, will do the same. And it’s my hope that an authority can 
be found in East Berlin to sponsor visits from young people of the Western sectors. 

One final proposal, one close to my heart: Sport represents a source of enjoyment and ennoblement, and 
you may have noted that the Republic of Korea—South Korea—has offered to permit certain events of the 
1988 Olympics to take place in the North. International sports competitions of all kinds could take place in 
both parts of this city. And what better way to demonstrate to the world the openness of this city than to offer 
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in some future year to hold the Olympic games here in Berlin, East and West? In these four decades, as I have 
said, you Berliners have built a great city. You’ve done so in spite of threats—the Soviet attempts to impose 
the East-mark, the blockade. Today the city thrives in spite of the challenges implicit in the very presence of 
this wall. What keeps you here? Certainly there’s a great deal to be said for your fortitude, for your defiant 
courage. But I believe there’s something deeper, something that involves Berlin’s whole look and feel and way 
of life—not mere sentiment. No one could live long in Berlin without being completely disabused of illusions. 
Something instead, that has seen the difficulties of life in Berlin but chose to accept them, that continues to 
build this good and proud city in contrast to a surrounding totalitarian presence that refuses to release human 
energies or aspirations. Something that speaks with a powerful voice of affirmation, that says yes to this city, 
yes to the future, yes to freedom. In a word, I would submit that what keeps you in Berlin is love—love both 
profound and abiding. 

Perhaps this gets to the root of the matter, to the most fundamental distinction of all between East and 
West. The totalitarian world produces backwardness because it does such violence to the spirit, thwarting 
the human impulse to create, to enjoy, to worship. The totalitarian world finds even symbols of love and of 
worship an affront. Years ago, before the East Germans began rebuilding their churches, they erected a secu¬ 
lar structure: the television tower at Alexander Platz. Virtually ever since, the authorities have been working 
to correct what they view as the tower’s one major flaw, treating the glass sphere at the top with paints and 
chemicals of every kind. Yet even today when the sun strikes that sphere—that sphere that towers over all 
Berlin—the light makes the sign of the cross. There in Berlin, like the city itself, symbols of love, symbols of 
worship, cannot be suppressed. 

As I looked out a moment ago from the Reichstag, that embodiment of German unity, I noticed words 
crudely spray-painted upon the wall, perhaps by a young Berliner: “This wall will fall. Beliefs become real¬ 
ity.” Yes, across Europe, this wall will fall. For it cannot withstand faith; it cannot withstand truth. The wall 
cannot withstand freedom. 

And I would like, before I close, to say one word. I have read, and I have been questioned since I’ve been 
here about certain demonstrations against my coming. And I would like to say just one thing, and to those 
who demonstrate so. I wonder if they have ever asked themselves that if they should have the kind of govern¬ 
ment they apparently seek, no one would ever be able to do what they’re doing again. 

Thank you and God bless you all. 
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Nelson Mandela: Speech on Release from Prison 

Date: February 11, 1990 

Nelson (Roliblala Dalibbunga) Mandela cofounded the Youth League of the African National Congress 
(ANC) in 1944. In 1952 Mandela and Oliver Tambo established the first all-black legal service in South 
Africa while the African National Congress commenced a campaign of passive civil disobedience. In 1962 
Nelson Mandela was convicted of inciting workers to strike and received a sentence of five years in prison. His 
sentence was changed to life imprisonment after documents later surfaced surrounding his guerrilla activities. 
Mandela spent the next 27 years behind bars, confined to a seven-by-seven-foot cell. 

Mandela became the symbol of injustice and of the fight against racial oppression for the anti-apartheid 
movement. In 1982 a worldwide campaign against apartheid in South Africa began pressuring the South Afri¬ 
can regime to release Mandela, and other governments backed their words with economic sanctions against 
South Africa. 

The tempo of events accelerated with the rise of a new white leader, Frederik W. de Klerk. De Klerk real¬ 
ized that the policies of apartheid were doomed. De Klerk began releasing political prisoners unconditionally 
in 1989, and on February 2, 1990, Mandela was finally freed. His emergence was greeted by throngs of cheer¬ 
ing supporters as the end of apartheid was at hand. Nelson Mandela gave a speech to the world’s press. This 
speech, together with his decades of service to the cause of his people, catapulted him onto the international 
stage as a world figure. 

On April 27, 1994, the 75-year-old Mandela was elected as the president of South Africa, after winning 
62 percent of the votes cast. In 1993 Mandela shared the Nobel Peace Prize with de Klerk for finally slaying 
the scourge of apartheid. 

Comrades and fellow South Africans, I greet you all in the name of peace, democracy and freedom 
for all. I stand here before you not as a prophet but as a humble servant of you, the people. Your tireless 
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and heroic sacrifices have made it possible for me to be here today. I therefore place the remaining years 
of my life in your hands. 

On this day of my release, I extend my sincere and warmest gratitude to the millions of my compatriots 
and those in every corner of the globe who have campaigned tirelessly for my release. I extend special greet¬ 
ings to the people of Cape Town, the city which has been my home for three decades. Your mass marches and 
other forms of struggle have served as a constant source of strength to all political prisoners. 

I salute the African National Congress. It has fulfilled our every expectation in its role as leader of the 
great march to freedom. 

I salute our president, Comrade Oliver Tambo, for leading the ANC even under the most difficult 
circumstances. 

I salute the rank-and-file members of the ANC: You have sacrificed life and limb in the pursuit of the 
noble cause of our struggle. 

I salute combatants of Umkhonto We Sizwe (the ANC’s military wing) who paid the ultimate price for 
the freedom of all South Africans. 

I salute the South African Communist Party for its sterling contribution to the struggle for democracy: 
You have survived 40 years of unrelenting persecution. The memory of great Communists like Bram Fisher 
and Moses Mabhida will be cherished for generations to come. 

I salute General Secretary Joe Slovo, one of our finest patriots. We are heartened by the fact that the alli¬ 
ance between ourselves and the party remains as strong as it always was. 

I salute the United Democratic Front, the National Education Crisis Committee, the South African Youth 
Congress, the Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses, and COSATU, and the many other formations of the 
mass democratic movement. 

I also salute the Black Sash and the National Union of South African Students. We note with pride that 
you have endured as the conscience of white South Africans, even during the darkest days of the history of 
our struggle. You held the flag of liberty high. The large-scale mass mobilization of the past few years is one 
of the key factors which led to the opening of the final chapter of our struggle. 

I extend my greetings to the working class of our country. Your organized strength is the pride of our 
movement: You remain the most dependable force in the struggle to end exploitation and oppression. 

I pay tribute to the many religious communities who carried the campaign for justice forward when the 
organizations of our people were silenced. 

I greet the traditional leaders of our country: Many among you continue to walk in the footsteps of great heroes. 

I pay tribute for the endless heroism of youth: You, the young lions, have energized our entire struggle. 

I pay tribute to the mothers and wives and sisters of our nation: You are the rock-hard foundation of our 
struggle. Apartheid has inflicted more pain on you than on anyone else. 

On this occasion, we thank the world, we thank the world community for their great contribution to the 
anti-apartheid struggle. Without your support, our struggle could not have reached this advanced stage. 

The sacrifice of the front-line states will be remembered by South Africans forever. 

My celebrations will be incomplete without expressing my deep appreciation for the strength that has 
been given to me during my long and gloomy years in prison by my beloved wife and family. I am convinced 
that your pain and suffering was far greater than my own. 

Before I go any further, I wish to make the point that I intend making only a few preliminary comments at this 
stage. I will make a more complete statement only after I have had the opportunity to consult with my comrades. 

Today, the majority of South Africans, black and white, recognize that apartheid has no future. It has to 
be ended by our own decisive mass action in order to build peace and security. 

The mass campaigns of defiance and other actions of our organizations and people can only culminate in 
the establishment of democracy. 

The apartheid’s destruction on our subcontinent is incalculable. The fabric of family life of millions of my 
people has been shattered. Millions are homeless and unemployed. Our economy lies in ruins and our people 
are embroiled in political strife. 

Our resort to the armed struggle in 1960 with the formation of the military wing of the ANC (Umkhoto We 
Sizwe) was a purely defensive action against the violence of apartheid. The factors which necessitated the armed 
struggle still exist today. We have no option but to continue. We express the hope that a climate conducive to a 
negotiated settlement would be created soon, so that there may no longer be the need for the armed struggle. 

I am a loyal and disciplined member of the African National Congress. I am therefore in full agreement 
with all of its objectives strategies and tactics. 

The need to unite the people of our country is as important a task now as it always has been. No individ¬ 
ual leader is able to take all this enormous task on his own. It is our task as leaders to place our views before 
our organization and to allow the democratic structures to decide on the way forward 

On the question of democratic practice, I feel duty-bound to make the point that a leader of the move¬ 
ment is a person who has been democratically elected at a national congress. This is a principle which must 
be upheld without any exception. 
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Today, I wish to report to you that my talks with the government have been aimed at normalizing the 
political situation in the country. We have not yet begun discussing the basic demands of the struggle. I wish 
to stress that I myself have at no time entered negotiations about the future of our country, except to insist on 
a meeting between the ANC and the government. 

Mr. de Klerk has gone further than any other nationalist president in taking real steps to normalize the 
situation. However, there are further steps, as outlined in the Harare declaration, that have to be met before 
negotiations on the basic demands of our people can begin. 

I reiterate our call for, inter-alia, the immediate ending of the state of emergency and the freeing of all— 
and not only some—political prisoners. 

Only such a normalized situation, which allows for free political activity, can allow us to consult our 
people in order to obtain a mandate. 

The people need to be consulted on who will negotiate and on the content of such negotiations. 

Negotiations cannot take their place above the heads or behind the backs of our people. 

It Is our belief that the future of our country can only be determined by a body which is democratically 
elected on a non-racial basis. 

Negotiations on the dismantling of apartheid will have to address the overwhelming demands of our 
people for a democratic, non-racial and unitary South Africa. 

There must be an end to white monopoly on political power and a fundamental restructuring of our 
political and economic systems to ensure that the inequalities of apartheid are addressed, and our society 
thoroughly democratized. 

It must be added that Mr. de Klerk himself is a man of integrity who is acutely aware of the dangers of a 
public figure not honoring his undertaking. 

But as an organization, we base our policy and our strategy on the harsh reality we are faced with, and 
this reality is that we are still suffering under the policies of the nationalist government. 

Our struggle has reached a decisive moment: We call on our people to seize this moment, so that the pro¬ 
cess toward democracy Is rapid and uninterrupted. 

We have waited too long for our freedom. We can no longer wait. Now is the time to intensify the struggle on 
all fronts. To relax our efforts now would be a mistake which generations to come will not be able to forgive. 

The sight of freedom looming on the horizon should encourage us to redouble our efforts. It Is only 
through disciplined mass action that our victory can be assured. 

We call on our white compatriots to join us in the shaping of a new South Africa. The freedom movement 
is a political home for you, too. 

We call on the international community to continue the campaign to isolate the apartheid regime. To lift 
sanctions now would run the risk of aborting the process toward the complete eradication of apartheid. 

Our march toward freedom is irreversible. We must not allow fear to stand in our way. 

Universal suffrage on a common voters roll in a united, democratic and non-racial South Africa is the only 
way to peace and racial harmony. 

In conclusion, I wish to go to my own words during my trial in 1964—they are as true today as they were then: 

I have fought against white domination, and I have fought against black domination. I have cherished the 
ideal of a democratic and free society in which all persons live together in harmony and with equal opportunity. It 
is an ideal which I hope to live for and to achieve. But, if need be, it is an ideal for which I am prepared to die. 
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United Nations Millennium Declaration 

Date: September 8, 2000 

United Nations secretary-general Kofi Annan called for a summit of the 2000 Millennium Assembly of the 
United Nations, with the General Assembly Resolution 202 of December 17, 1998. The Millennium Summit 
sought to create global goals for the early 21st century. On March IS, 2000, with Resolution 254, the United 
Nations General Assembly decided that the summit would be composed of plenary sessions and four interac¬ 
tive roundtable sessions. In September 2000 some 8,000 delegates and 4,500 Secretariat employees attended 
the summit, and 5,500 journalists covered the gathering. The result of this summit would be the United 
Nations Millennium Declaration, on September 8, 2000. 

The United Nations Millennium Declaration had eight major objectives: eradicate extreme poverty and 
hunger; achieve universal primary education; promote gender equality and empower women; reduce child 
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mortality; improve maternal health; combat HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other diseases; ensure environmental 
sustainability; and develop a global partnership for development. 

By the conclusion of the summit, the assembled nations, often with very divergent views about issues 
such as development and human rights, overwhelmingly approved a declaration of the world’s hopes for the 
21st century. They agreed on six “fundamental values” essential to international relations: freedom, equality, 
solidarity, tolerance, respect for nature, and a sense of shared responsibility. The declaration also set specific 
goals, including to halve by 2015 the number of people living on less than $1 a day or living in hunger, or 
those having no access to clean ivater; to assure that by 2015 all children completed primary school and that 
there would be no gender inequality in education; to reduce maternal mortality by three-fourths and the 
deaths of children under five by two-thirds; to stop the spread of HIV/AIDS, malaria, and other infectious dis¬ 
eases; to achieve significant improvement in the lives of at least 100 million slum dwellers; to promote gender 
equality and the empowerment of women; to encourage the pharmaceutical industry to make essential drugs 
more widely available; and to provide the benefits of new technologies to all the world’s peoples. 

The General Assembly passed a resolution to guide the implementation of the Millennium Declaration on 
December 14, 2000. At the World Summit of 2005 the implementation of the declaration would be reviewed. 

United Nations Millennium Declaration 

General Assembly resolution 55/2 of 8 September 2000 

The General Assembly 

Adopts the following Declaration: 

United Nations Millennium Declaration 

I. Values and principles 

1. We, heads of State and Government, have gathered at United Nations Headquarters in New York from 
6 to 8 September 2000, at the dawn of a new millennium, to reaffirm our faith in the Organization and its 
Charter as indispensable foundations of a more peaceful, prosperous and just world. 

2. We recognize that, in addition to our separate responsibilities to our individual societies, we have a 
collective responsibility to uphold the principles of human dignity, equality and equity at the global level. As 
leaders we have a duty therefore to all the world’s people, especially the most vulnerable and, in particular, 
the children of the world, to whom the future belongs. 

3. We reaffirm our commitment to the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which have proved timeless and universal. Indeed, their relevance and capacity to inspire have increased, as 
nations and peoples have become increasingly interconnected and interdependent. 

4. We are determined to establish a just and lasting peace all over the world in accordance with the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter. We rededicate ourselves to support all efforts to uphold the sovereign 
equality of all States, respect for their territorial integrity and political independence, resolution of disputes by 
peaceful means and in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, the right to self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples which remain under colonial domination and foreign occupation, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of States, respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, respect for the equal rights of 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion and international cooperation in solving interna¬ 
tional problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character. 

5. We believe that the central challenge we face today is to ensure that globalization becomes a positive 
force for all the world’s people. For while globalization offers great opportunities, at present its benefits are 
very unevenly shared, while its costs are unevenly distributed. We recognize that developing countries and 
countries with economies in transition face special difficulties in responding to this central challenge. Thus, 
only through broad and sustained efforts to create a shared future, based upon our common humanity in all 
its diversity, can globalization be made fully inclusive and equitable. These efforts must include policies and 
measures, at the global level, which correspond to the needs of developing countries and economies in transi¬ 
tion and are formulated and implemented with their effective participation. 

6. We consider certain fundamental values to be essential to international relations in the twenty-first 
century. These include: 

• Freedom. Men and women have the right to live their lives and raise their children in dignity, free from 
hunger and from the fear of violence, oppression or injustice. Democratic and participatory governance based 
on the will of the people best assures these rights. 

• Equality. No individual and no nation must be denied the opportunity to benefit from development. The 
equal rights and opportunities of women and men must be assured. 

• Solidarity. Global challenges must be managed in a way that distributes the costs and burdens fairly in 
accordance with basic principles of equity and social justice. Those who suffer or who benefit least deserve 
help from those who benefit most. 
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• Tolerance. Human beings must respect one other, in all their diversity of belief, culture and language. 
Differences within and between societies should be neither feared nor repressed, but cherished as a precious 
asset of humanity. A culture of peace and dialogue among all civilizations should be actively promoted. 

• Respect for nature. Prudence must be shown in the management of all living species and natural 
resources, in accordance with the precepts of sustainable development. Only in this way can the immeasur¬ 
able riches provided to us by nature be preserved and passed on to our descendants. The current unsustain¬ 
able patterns of production and consumption must be changed in the interest of our future welfare and that 
of our descendants. 

• Shared responsibility. Responsibility for managing worldwide economic and social development, as well 
as threats to international peace and security, must be shared among the nations of the world and should be 
exercised multilaterally. As the most universal and most representative organization in the world, the United 
Nations must play the central role. 

7. In order to translate these shared values into actions, we have identified key objectives to which we 
assign special significance. 

II. Peace, security and disarmament 

8. We will spare no effort to free our peoples from the scourge of war, whether within or between States, 
which has claimed more than 5 million lives in the past decade. We will also seek to eliminate the dangers 
posed by weapons of mass destruction. 

9. We resolve therefore: 

• To strengthen respect for the rule of law in international as in national affairs and, in particular, to 
ensure compliance by Member States with the decisions of the International Court of Justice, in compliance 
with the Charter of the United Nations, in cases to which they are parties. 

• To make the United Nations more effective in maintaining peace and security by giving it the resources 
and tools it needs for conflict prevention, peaceful resolution of disputes, peacekeeping, post-conflict peace¬ 
building and reconstruction. In this context, we take note of the report of the Panel on United Nations Peace 
Operations and request the General Assembly to consider its recommendations expeditiously. 

• To strengthen cooperation between the United Nations and regional organizations, in accordance with 
the provisions of Chapter VIII of the Charter. 

• To ensure the implementation, by States Parties, of treaties in areas such as arms control and disarma¬ 
ment and of international humanitarian law and human rights law, and call upon all States to consider signing 
and ratifying the Rome Statute of the International Criminal Court. 

• To take concerted action against international terrorism, and to accede as soon as possible to all the 
relevant international conventions. 

• To redouble our efforts to implement our commitment to counter the world drug problem. 

• To intensify our efforts to fight transnational crime in all its dimensions, including trafficking as well as 
smuggling in human beings and money laundering. 

• To minimize the adverse effects of United Nations economic sanctions on innocent populations, to subject 
such sanctions regimes to regular reviews and to eliminate the adverse effects of sanctions on third parties. 

• To strive for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction, particularly nuclear weapons, and to keep 
all options open for achieving this aim, including the possibility of convening an international conference to 
identify ways of eliminating nuclear dangers. 

• To take concerted action to end illicit traffic in small arms and light weapons, especially by making arms 
transfers more transparent and supporting regional disarmament measures, taking account of all the recommen¬ 
dations of the forthcoming United Nations Conference on Illicit Trade in Small Arms and Light Weapons. 

• To call on all States to consider acceding to the Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, Stockpiling, 
Production and Transfer of Anti-personnel Mines and on Their Destruction, as well as the amended mines 
protocol to the Convention on conventional weapons. 

10. We urge Member States to observe the Olympic Truce, individually and collectively, now and in the 
future, and to support the International Olympic Committee in its efforts to promote peace and human under¬ 
standing through sport and the Olympic Ideal. 

III. Development and poverty eradication 

11. We will spare no effort to free our fellow men, women and children from the abject and dehuman¬ 
izing conditions of extreme poverty, to which more than a billion of them are currently subjected. We are 
committed to making the right to development a reality for everyone and to freeing the entire human race 
from want. 

12. We resolve therefore to create an environment - at the national and global levels alike - which is con¬ 
ducive to development and to the elimination of poverty. 
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13. Success in meeting these objectives depends, inter alia , on good governance within each country. It 
also depends on good governance at the international level and on transparency in the financial, monetary 
and trading systems. We are committed to an open, equitable, rule-based, predictable and non-discriminatory 
multilateral trading and financial system. 

14. We are concerned about the obstacles developing countries face in mobilizing the resources needed 
to finance their sustained development. We will therefore make every effort to ensure the success of the High- 
level International and Intergovernmental Event on Financing for Development, to be held in 2001. 

15. We also undertake to address the special needs of the least developed countries. In this context, we 
welcome the Third United Nations Conference on the Least Developed Countries to be held in May 2001 and 
will endeavour to ensure its success. We call on the industrialized countries: 

• To adopt, preferably by the time of that Conference, a policy of duty- and quota-free access for essen¬ 
tially all exports from the least developed countries; 

• To implement the enhanced programme of debt relief for the heavily indebted poor countries without 
further delay and to agree to cancel all official bilateral debts of those countries in return for their making 
demonstrable commitments to poverty reduction; and 

• To grant more generous development assistance, especially to countries that are genuinely making an 
effort to apply their resources to poverty reduction. 

16. We are also determined to deal comprehensively and effectively with the debt problems of low- and 
middle-income developing countries, through various national and international measures designed to make 
their debt sustainable in the long term. 

17. We also resolve to address the special needs of small island developing States, by implementing the 
Barbados Programme of Action and the outcome of the twenty-second special session of the General Assem¬ 
bly rapidly and in full. We urge the international community to ensure that, in the development of a vulner¬ 
ability index, the special needs of small island developing States are taken into account. 

18. We recognize the special needs and problems of the landlocked developing countries, and urge both 
bilateral and multilateral donors to increase financial and technical assistance to this group of countries to 
meet their special development needs and to help them overcome the impediments of geography by improving 
their transit transport systems. 

19. We resolve further: 

• To halve, by the year 2015, the proportion of the world’s people whose income is less than one dollar a 
day and the proportion of people who suffer from hunger and, by the same date, to halve the proportion of 
people who are unable to reach or to afford safe drinking water. 

• To ensure that, by the same date, children everywhere, boys and girls alike, will be able to complete a full 
course of primary schooling and that girls and boys will have equal access to all levels of education. 

• By the same date, to have reduced maternal mortality by three quarters, and under-five child mortality 
by two thirds, of their current rates. 

• To have, by then, halted, and begun to reverse, the spread of HIV/AIDS, the scourge of malaria and other 
major diseases that afflict humanity. 

• To provide special assistance to children orphaned by HIV/AIDS. 

• By 2020, to have achieved a significant improvement in the lives of at least 100 million slum dwellers as 
proposed in the “Cities Without Slums” initiative. 

20. We also resolve: 

• To promote gender equality and the empowerment of women as effective ways to combat poverty, hun¬ 
ger and disease and to stimulate development that is truly sustainable. 

• To develop and implement strategies that give young people everywhere a real chance to find decent and 
productive work. 

• To encourage the pharmaceutical industry to make essential drugs more widely available and affordable 
by all who need them in developing countries. 

• To develop strong partnerships with the private sector and with civil society organizations in pursuit of 
development and poverty eradication. 

• To ensure that the benefits of new technologies, especially information and communication technolo¬ 
gies, in conformity with recommendations contained in the ECOSOC 2000 Ministerial Declaration, are 
available to all. 

IV. Protecting our common environment 

21. We must spare no effort to free all of humanity, and above all our children and grandchildren, from 
the threat of living on a planet irredeemably spoilt by human activities, and whose resources would no longer 
be sufficient for their needs. 

22. We reaffirm our support for the principles of sustainable development, including those set out in 
Agenda 21, agreed upon at the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development. 
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23. We resolve therefore to adopt in all our environmental actions a new ethic of conservation and stew¬ 
ardship and, as first steps, we resolve: 

• To make every effort to ensure the entry into force of the Kyoto Protocol, preferably by the tenth anni¬ 
versary of the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development in 2002, and to embark on the 
required reduction in emissions of greenhouse gases. 

• To intensify our collective efforts for the management, conservation and sustainable development of 
all types of forests. 

• To press for the full implementation of the Convention on Biological Diversity and the Convention to Combat 
Desertification in those Countries Experiencing Serious Drought and/or Desertification, particularly in Africa. 

• To stop the unsustainable exploitation of water resources by developing water management strategies at 
the regional, national and local levels, which promote both equitable access and adequate supplies. 

• To intensify cooperation to reduce the number and effects of natural and man-made disasters. 

• To ensure free access to information on the human genome sequence. 

V. Human rights, democracy and good governance 

24. We will spare no effort to promote democracy and strengthen the rule of law, as well as respect for all 
internationally recognized human rights and fundamental freedoms, including the right to development. 

25. We resolve therefore: 

• To respect fully and uphold the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

• To strive for the full protection and promotion in all our countries of civil, political, economic, social 
and cultural rights for all. 

• To strengthen the capacity of all our countries to implement the principles and practices of democracy 
and respect for human rights, including minority rights. 

• To combat all forms of violence against women and to implement the Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination against Women. 

• To take measures to ensure respect for and protection of the human rights of migrants, migrant workers 
and their families, to eliminate the increasing acts of racism and xenophobia in many societies and to promote 
greater harmony and tolerance in all societies. 

• To work collectively for more inclusive political processes, allowing genuine participation by all citizens 
in all our countries. 

• To ensure the freedom of the media to perform their essential role and the right of the public to have 
access to information. 

VI. Protecting the vulnerable 

26. We will spare no effort to ensure that children and all civilian populations that suffer disproportion¬ 
ately the consequences of natural disasters, genocide, armed conflicts and other humanitarian emergencies are 
given every assistance and protection so that they can resume normal life as soon as possible. 

We resolve therefore: 

• To expand and strengthen the protection of civilians in complex emergencies, in conformity with inter¬ 
national humanitarian law. 

• To strengthen international cooperation, including burden sharing in, and the coordination of humani¬ 
tarian assistance to, countries hosting refugees and to help all refugees and displaced persons to return volun¬ 
tarily to their homes, in safety and dignity and to be smoothly reintegrated into their societies. 

• To encourage the ratification and full implementation of the Convention on the Rights of the Child 
and its optional protocols on the involvement of children in armed conflict and on the sale of children, child 
prostitution and child pornography. 

VII. Meeting the special needs of Africa 

27. We will support the consolidation of democracy in Africa and assist Africans in their struggle for 
lasting peace, poverty eradication and sustainable development, thereby bringing Africa into the main¬ 
stream of the world economy. 

28. We resolve therefore: 

• To give full support to the political and institutional structures of emerging democracies in Africa. 

• To encourage and sustain regional and subregional mechanisms for preventing conflict and promoting 
political stability, and to ensure a reliable flow of resources for peacekeeping operations on the continent. 

• To take special measures to address the challenges of poverty eradication and sustainable development in 
Africa, including debt cancellation, improved market access, enhanced Official Development Assistance and 
increased flows of Foreign Direct Investment, as well as transfers of technology. 
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• To help Africa build up its capacity to tackle the spread of the HIV/AIDS pandemic and other infec¬ 
tious diseases. 

VIII. Strengthening the United Nations 

29. We will spare no effort to make the United Nations a more effective instrument for pursuing all of 
these priorities: the fight for development for all the peoples of the world, the fight against poverty, ignorance 
and disease; the fight against injustice; the fight against violence, terror and crime; and the fight against the 
degradation and destruction of our common home. 

30. We resolve therefore: 

• To reaffirm the central position of the General Assembly as the chief deliberative, policy-making and 
representative organ of the United Nations, and to enable it to play that role effectively. 

• To intensify our efforts to achieve a comprehensive reform of the Security Council in all its aspects. 

• To strengthen further the Economic and Social Council, building on its recent achievements, to help it 
fulfil the role ascribed to it in the Charter. 

• To strengthen the International Court of Justice, in order to ensure justice and the rule of law in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

• To encourage regular consultations and coordination among the principal organs of the United Nations 
in pursuit of their functions. 

• To ensure that the Organization is provided on a timely and predictable basis with the resources it needs 
to carry out its mandates. 

• To urge the Secretariat to make the best use of those resources, in accordance with clear rules and proce¬ 
dures agreed by the General Assembly, in the interests of all Member States, by adopting the best management 
practices and technologies available and by concentrating on those tasks that reflect the agreed priorities of 
Member States. 

• To promote adherence to the Convention on the Safety of United Nations and Associated Personnel. 

• To ensure greater policy coherence and better cooperation between the United Nations, its agencies, the 
Bretton Woods Institutions and the World Trade Organization, as well as other multilateral bodies, with a 
view to achieving a fully coordinated approach to the problems of peace and development. 

• To strengthen further cooperation between the United Nations and national parliaments through their 
world organization, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, in various fields, including peace and security, economic 
and social development, international law and human rights and democracy and gender issues. 

• To give greater opportunities to the private sector, non-governmental organizations and civil society, in 
general, to contribute to the realization of the Organization’s goals and programmes. 

31. We request the General Assembly to review on a regular basis the progress made in implementing the 
provisions of this Declaration, and ask the Secretary-General to issue periodic reports for consideration by the 
General Assembly and as a basis for further action. 

32. We solemnly reaffirm, on this historic occasion, that the United Nations is the indispensable common 
house of the entire human family, through which we will seek to realize our universal aspirations for peace, 
cooperation and development. We therefore pledge our unstinting support for these common objectives and 
our determination to achieve them. 

CITATION INFORMATION: 

Text Citation: “Millennium Summit.” In Encyclopedia of the United Nations. Edited by John Allphin 
Moore, Jr., and Jerry Pubantz. New York: Facts On File, Inc., 2002. Modern World History Online. Facts On 
File, Inc. www.fofweb.com 

Primary Source Citation: www.un.org/millennium/declaration/ares552e.htm 
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